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CHAP, h 
' TTie Carlavingian Kings of Italy, 

ITALY, once the sf)leiidid theatre on whlc|i 
. were displayed the i/^ondrous and heroic 
iccnes of Roman devotion, and of Roman 
courage, afterwards the voluptuous seat of 
the most seductiTc refinements of luxury aqd 
of effeminacy, was at last subdued by th« 
Franks, under Charlemagne, who, after ta- 
king prisoner Desiderius the king of the Lorn, 
bards, and reducing Pavia, their capital, at 
Monza, received the crown of Italy, * jv ' 
from the hands of the archbishop of '^'^ ' 
Milan. Then all Lombardy offered to *^^' 
Wm allegiance, and he confirmed icx the popes 
the sovereignty of their dominions. Thus con« 
quoror of Italy, the southern provinces excepted, 
he retanie4 to France, taking with him Deside« 
rius, respecting whose fatd there exists not anr 
certain information. , 

Upqn his departure, <^e Lombard duke^ fit 
Frinli, Spoletp, and Benevento, revolted^ b 
Charlemagne quickly marched into Italy ^ ^V 
. Vox. X VI/ B dftl 
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5 ITALY. 

defeating Rotjgand, duke of Fi iuli, i^hom he af. 
terH'atrdS beheaded^ by rictory stopped the pro^ 
gr^ss of reToIt. Other schemes of ambitioii and 
of conquest then induced him to return ; wheil 
again the Lombards, espousing the cause of 
Adalgise, the son of Desiderius, threatened to 
reTolt, and again Charles marched into Ita]y« 
At Pavia, havioig called an assembly of the 
states, and published scTeral laws, he continued 
his journey to Rome, where he was honour- 
. j^ ably received by pope Adrian, by 

* - * whom also his youngest son Lewis 

was crowned king of Aquitaine^ and his 

eldest son Pepin, king of Lombardy ; when, 

leaving him in Italy, he himself returned into 

Germany. 

The tranquillity of the first years of Pepin's 
reign was soon interrupted by the schemes of the 
empress Irene, who determined on restoring 
Adalgise, and concluded a treaty with Arechis, 
duke of Benevento, who had already assumed 
the title of prince, and Tassillon, duke of Ba. 
Taria, his brother-in-law* Charlemagne being 
informed of this, immediately marched over the 
Alps into Italy. At Florence, having ordered 
the city, which had been ruined by Totila, to 
"ht rebuilt, he marched through Rome into Cam. 
pania, and Arechis twice sued for peace, which, 
on the hardest terms, was granted to him. Upon 
Charles's return into Germany, he determined 
to punish Tassillon, who finding himself sur. 
rounded, submitted, and, on giving his lion 
Theodon as a hostage; was pardoned ; but the 
tallowing year, being accused of having infitod 
the.Hunns to invade the territories of the Franks, 
h^ with Jus ion wai shut np in a cloister ; and 

th« 
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the Hui^ns, inyadiag Germany and Friuli, were, 
Miith much loss, obliged to return to Pannonia. 
While Pepin was engaged ih opposing the Hunn«»y 
Adalgise with an army of Greeks arrired ii^ 
Calabria. Soon after their Jauding, however, 
Ghmoald prince qf Benevento, Hildebrand duk« 
of SpolctQ, and Yinigisc general of Pepiu^ with 
the forces under their command, attacked tiien^^ 
routed th.cm^ and put Adaigise to death. Two 
yeaw after this, pope Adrian dying, Leo \ya« 
chosen, who immediately, informed . ^. 
Charlero^nc of his electioi), SMid trans. ' ^* 
inittlqg to him the keys of the Confes. 
sion of St. Peter, and the standard of the cityy 
I'equcste4 that he would send one of his nobles 
to take to him tl^e path of allegiance from the 
llomaqs. 

As the IJunns, at this time, infested Italy, tlie 
dukpof Friuli, a Frank by nation, marched with 
^il army tn^o Pannonia, defeated their generals, 
plun(]ere4 the royal palace, and sent the spoil 
to Charlemagne. At the same t^me, Pepin ^IsQ 
invaded }{ungary, and enriched his army M'ith 
plunder, At Home, in the following year, in tho 
church of St. Stephen, on St. Gpqrge's day, as 
the pope was preparing to celebrate the serrtct 
fgr th^t^ai nt, he wi^s thrown down by con. 
spirators, stripped of his robes, and i^ounded 
iu several places,' then thrust, half dead, into the 
monastery of St. Erasmus, under a strpng guards 
but AlPMin, one of hjs dpmestics, artfully dc. 
ceiving the guard, at midnight conducted his 
JVaster intp the church of St. Peter, M'hencc h% 
was soon aftiT rescued by the duke of Spoleto^ 
and being obliged to seek protection in Ger*- 
oiany^ m as honourably received by ChaitUm'aLV^^^ 
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who, fearing lesl the faction that opposed him 
night apply to the emperor of the East for aid, 
immediately marched into Italy, and hastened 
to Rome to determine his canse. The bishops 
refusing, on the day of his trial, to judge their 
fi,aperior, the pope swore upon the gospels that 
}ie wa^ not guilty; having sworn, he was de- 
clared innocent. Grateful to Charlemagne, he 
then induced the senators to revive in his favoui* 
the title of emperor of the Romans; and, on 
Christmas-day, when he knelt at the altar of 
the Vatican cliutch, the pope threw a rich cloke 
Over his shoulders, put a golden crown upon his 
* y. head, and proclaimed him Augustus,* 
2ry^' crowned by God, the great and m\)st 

* pious emperor of the Romans. 

For some years, war had been carried on irt 
Benevento, but a truce was now concluded with 
Grimoald : yet Pepin was twice obliged to re- 
pulse the Saracens, and twice to oppose the 
Greeks, who supported a hostile Venetian fac- 
tion, while, a third time, the Saracens invaded 
Sardinia, and plundering the city of Aleria', car- 
tied away the inhabitants captives. Next year 
A Vx also war was waged against the Ve- 
^' -J* netians with vigour, but unsucccss- 

* fully on the part of Pepin, who lived not 
tong after. 

Charlemagne then gave the kingdom of Italy 
to Bernard the son of Pepin, and concluded a 

Jeace with the emperor of the East, ceding to 
im the sovcrcfignty of Venix:e« Two years after 
this, he sent Bernard into Italy against ih:^ 
Moors, who, then turning their arms upon Cor- 
sica and Sardinia, were almost entirely cut off. 
Jl^.was at this timt that Grimoald, consenting tb 

• ' par 



ITALY. S 

pmy a yearly tribute of twenty-seTcn tbouiand 
crowtis of gold, concluded a peace with the Em. 
peror. Next year, the Saracens unsuccessfully 
inraded Sardinia, but plundered CiTita Vec* 
chia ; they plundered also Nice i;i Prorcnce, and 
in their return were defeated at Sardinia. Peace 
was now enjoyed throughout the dominions of 
Charh^magne, who sent for Lewis his son, and 
dt^claring him his heir, crowned him emperor al 
Aiz la Chajpelle; while he ordered Bernard to- 
be crowned king of Italy, at Monza, by the arch* 
bishop of Milan. Chatles did not long survire 
this ceremony, but died of a pleurisy, on ^ ^^ 
the twenty .eighth of January, in the se- o J^ * 
▼cnty-second year of his age. 

Two yea rs after this, pope Leo dying, was sue- 
cecded by Stephen IV. who immediately ordered 
the Romans to take the oath of allegiance to 
Lewis, and soon after going himself into Ger^ 
many, crowned the emperor at Rheims. Re« 
turning to Rome^ he died soon after, and was 
liuccceded by Pascal, to whom Lewis renewed 
the grant of hi« father in favour of the Roman 
9ee. lie then caused his eldest son Lothariua 
t<x be crowned emperor, Pepin his second ^on 
kiniir of Aquitaine, and Lewis king of Bavaria* 
Bernard, who had -the preferable right, now 
revolted ; Lewis tliorefore marched into Italy,- 
when his nephew, being deserted, threw himself 
at his fo€t : yet Lewis ordered his eyes to bo 
put out, which soon put a period to bis . «^ . 
life. While this was transacting, Radel. ^,*|> * 
chis, count of Campania, assassinated * 
Grimoald, prince of Ben oven to ; and, as the 
Lombard nobles were guilty of every excess, 
.Lotharius. was sent into Italy, crowned a\ 

B3 ^oWM 



iM 0112a, by the archbishop of Milan, and then 
hj the pope, king of Italy and afterwards 
emperor. 

At Rome, pope Pascal died, and was succeed- 
id by fiufenin's, in the midst of the contt sts of 
factions, to which the presence of Lotharius at 
J^t pnt an end. Eogenius dying, was succeed- 
ed by Valentine, and he, in a month, was suc- 
ceeded by Gregory IV. In the mean time, the 
Tntrigues of Judith the empress, infarour of her 
infant son Charles, excited her husband's thice 
eldest sons, by Hermingarde, a former queen, to 
rebel. Judith had prcTaiicd with the emperor 
to entrust the administration to Bernard count 
of Barcelona, her gallant, who was suspect*^ 
of intriguing with hsr, for the purpose of de- 
stroying the emperor, and cutting off his sojis^ 
Pepin therefore assembled an army, and march- 
ed to Verberie, to seize the en) press and Ber- 
nard; whom the emperor sent to his goTeru- 
nentk Judith was forced by Pepin to take 
the Tell, in the abbey of St. Radegond ; and 
Lotharius joining the rebels, the emperor was 
lecared, but treated with respect; while the 
power remained with Lotharius, who, haying 
seized Herbert, brother, of Bernard, ordered his 
eyes to be put out ; and trusting the emperor 
to the care of some monks, advised them to prc- 
▼ail on him to retire from the world. But these 
monks, far from asisisting his design, brought 
over Pepin and Lewis ; and, at the assembly of 
Nimegnen, enabled the emperor to recover his 
authority: when, sending for Lotharius, he 
seriously and affectionately explained to him 
Us criaie : Lotharius then throw himself at his 
feet^ and was pardoned, but deprived of hia 

tiUa. 
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title. Tbas peace ivas once jnore restored to 
the empire. A short time after, howerer, in. 
stigated by Bernard, count of Barcelona, \rho 
found Me had lost his aathority^ the empcror*s 
sons were again induced to rebel ; Lewis sub* 
mitted and was pardoned ; Pepin was summon, 
ed before his father, and made prisoner ; bnt 
escaping on the road to Triers, he posted int<f 
Aquitaine, and harassed the iinperial army, 
which to exasperated the Emperor, that, at 
the solicitation of Judith, his kingdom was given 
to Charles. Lotharius also marched from I(aly 
against his father, and entering Alsace wa» 
joined by his brothers. The pope unsuccess. 
fully endeavoured to mediate between them ; 
while J^tharius, by bribing the emperor's sol. 
diers, brought them over to his army. Lewis 
thus abandoned, on condition of his life and hit 
liberty, surrendered to his son ; but soon after 
he was made prisoner, and deposed; against 
which the pope protested. AtCompcigne, & -^ 
Lotharius declared himself emperor, q^jk ' 
and his father was condemned to public 
penance and the strictest imprisonment. But 
Lewis and ?epin soon demanding his liberty^ 
the emperor was rescued, and Lotharius obliged 
to sue for pardon, and return into Italy, 'ihe * 
coasts of Italy were now infested by the Sara* 
tens ; but Lotharius, on his return, instead of 
defending his own kingdom, incroached on the 
territories of the Roman see, and was only in. 
duced to desist by a mandate from the emperor. 
Two years afterwards, Pepin king of Aquitaine 
dying, Lotharius was sent for from Italy, and the 
empire being divided, one part was given to him, 
aad the other to his half brother Cha^\e&^ "^^^ v6il 
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remaining to I^ewis, Lotharius then returned t<i 
Italy, where h^ continued till Uie death of his 
father, pf -which when he was informed, he as« 
liembled an army, marched into France^ and was 
acknowledged emperor. 

Soon after this, he began to usurp the domi« 
nions of his brothers, who, joining their forces^ 
fugaged his, near Fontenay; ^where, after 
one hundred thousand men had fallen on both 
sides, they routed his army, forced him to retire 
to Lyons and Viennj^, and divided his kingdom 
between them. Lotharius then begged a new 
par ( ition of the empire, to which his brothers pr u, 
dently acceding, the countries on the Rhine, from 
tlie Rhine to the Scheld, on the Scheld, and on tho 
Maese, the kingdom of Italy, and the title of em« 
|)eror, were gi?en to Lotharius ; Germany waB 
i^eded to Lewis, and France to ^harics. In the 
following y(Mir, Lotharius decla,red his eldest son 
Lewis, king of .Italy ; and being informed that 
Scrgiusll. who succeeded Gregory IV. had been 
consecrated without waitin^e; his confirmation, 
he immediately sent him into that country. To 
avert tJie displeasure of the emperor, the pope re. 
ceived Lewis with extraordinary Tionour, and 
waited for him upon the steps of St.Peter's church, 
into which, when Lewis had been introduced to 
him, and had kissed hiit foot, they entered and 
performed their devotions together. It was, how. 
ever, ordained that, in future, the popes should 
not be consecrated before they were confirmed 
by the emperor* Lewis was then crowned, by 
the pope, king of the Lombards, and the Ro. 
mans took tho oath oi, allegiance. A few years 
after this, he divided theprincipality of Beneveuto 
betwixt Kad^lchis and Siconolphus; and also 

defeated, 
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defeated, iti sereral engagements, the Siiraceos, 
"who, from Barri, had made an irruption into 
Apulia, Calabria, and fienevento. Leo, now dy* 
ing, was siicceeded by Benedict III. in opposition 
to whom, as his election had been proceeded in 
before he was acquainted, Lewis proposed Anas, 
tasius; but at last he consented, and Benedict 
was consecrated in the presence of the imperial 
ambassador. Daring this contest, Lothariui 
died- in Germany, having some time * »> 
ln;fore assumed the habit of a monk, in ^* 
iht monastery of FrUm, and ai^signed to 
IJewis the kingdom of Italy aiily, and the title 
of emperor ; all on the north side of the Alpl 
being dividied betwixt Lodiarius and Chart^s. 

Soon afteV this, Benedict dying, Nicholas wai 
Unanimously elected^ and cois^i-crated in the em» 
peror's presence. Nicholas, a few days after^ 
Tisited'the emperor hr his caftip, when LeWis, 
advancing to meet hirti, fetpfectfully alighted, 
took the bridle of the pope's horse in his hand, 
and led him for about fifYy yards, which cere, 
mony, whether tlie cflfect of weakness or of com. 
plaisaiice, was made a precedent by following 
popes. Lewis now engaged in a war with th6 
Saracens, and besieged Barri, which, after sere, 
ral campaigns of various success, he took and 
destroyed. In the mean time, pope Nicholas 
dying, Adrian II. was chosen in his stead ; 
when, the emperor's ambassadors complaining 
that they were not invited to the election, were 
informed that that was not from any disrespect 
to them ; but, in future, to prevent the ambas. 
sadors of any prince from pretending to inter, 
fere with the election of a pope : thus the popes 
threw o£f their allegiance to the cm^ex«»t. '^Vkft 
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dominions of his brother I^othariui liaj, by hin 
death, now fallen to Iiewis, bnt were usarpecl by 
his uncle Charles the Bald, king of France, whq 
was, therefore, threatened with cxcommunican. 
tion ; and Lewis being crowned king of Lorraine 
by the pope, Charles at'last consented to a division 
of the kingdom he had newly acquired. Lewis 
eould not now make good his right by arms, for 
the emperor of the East had induced Adalgi.se, 
prince of 3eQCTcnto, to league with the Saracens 
against him, and thither he marched with his ar^ 
my ; when Adalgisc, haTing m^de professions of 
fidelity, he turned his troops against the Sara- 
cens, and took many of their cities ; but Ca« 
pua made a Vigorous resistance, and, in or^ 
fler to appease the emperor, who had refused 
pM teims pf capitulation, the bishop of th« 
town walked out to him with the body of St. 
Germain upon his shoulders, and obtained par^ 
don for the citizens, in consideration of that 
relic, which was afterwards carried to France. 
I^wis, having now disbanded his army, was 
treacherously imprisoned by Adalgise, who made 
bim swear never again to enter Beneventq ; but 
next year he was absolved frqm this path by pope 
John Vin. ; and, after driving the Saraceuf 
from Italy, he marched against Adalgise, who 
Immediately flod, As the health of Lewis de^ 
clined, his uncles, the kings of Germany and 
. y. France, began to intrigue about the suc- 

* _ * cession ; but in the fqllowing year, 
Lewis died in France, beloved and re. 
{[retted by his people, and was buried in th« 
efiurch of St. Ambrose, at Milan. 

Charles the Bald, being secretly invited by the 
pope^ now marched into Italy^ but his progress 

was 
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ivhs dl^piited by Charles the Gross, and Car* 
Idman, the sons of Lewis, king of Germaily : at 
first, he endeavoured to bribe them, but after^ 
wards agreed to divide with them the emperor'i 
dominions ; when, finding his rivals gone^ hif 
marched forward to Rome, and, after some op* 
position from the Italian nobles, was crowned 
emperor by the pope, who then made him ac^ 
knowledge the independence of Rome, and con* 
fess he held the empire from him. Charles was 
also (browned king of Lombardy by the arch- 
bishop of Milan, Thus, he who was threatened 
with an excdmdiunicaAon by pope Adrian, was, 
by pope John, confirmed in the usurpation which 
was its objcdt. Thus, also, the emperors, from 
being the sovereigns, became the vassah of th« 
po{>es. In the mean time, Lewis, king of Ger* 
many, enraged at such treachery, made warlike 
preparations against Charles, who ereating his 
brother-in-law Boson a duke and governor of 
Italy, in his absence, and appointing Vido duk« 
of Spoleto, and Berengarius duke of FriuH, 
marched back into France. At this time, tht 
nobles of Italy conspired against the pope, for 
having himself refused to retain the imperial dig* 
nity * and, though he checked this conspiracy, he 
was forced to beg, from the'eiffperor, assistance 
against the Saracens. Charles, however, was 
unsuccessfully endeavouring to seize Lorraine, 
oh the death of his brother Lcn is, king of Ger- 
many ; and the SaraccuM were permitted to 
thriNiten the city of Rome. At last, I^wis 
J^clded to the solicitations of the pope ; but, bd* 
in'jg informed that Carloman, king ^ of Bavarisiy 
«ad brother of Lewis, now king of Germany, had 
piUsed tbi Alps with a f^rmidabltttimi y Vq \oiCa.^ 
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good his latii father's right; and being, by 
the treachery of his generals, disappointed 
in the arrival of his army, he returned toward 
France. On his way, having an attack of a fe. 
A D ^^^^ *^^ rcccifing from a Jew physi- 

* * cian poison instead of medicine, he died 
' clcTen days after, at Brios, on mount 
pctiis, in the second year of his reign ; having 
appointed his son his successor. 

The progress of Carloman is uncertain ; but 
vifhile the Capuans were contending *about the 
choice of a bishop, the Saracens burst into their 
provinces, and destroyed every thing b6for«» 
them, making even the pope consent to pay aa 
annual tribute of twenty-live thousand marks of 
silver. In the mean time Lambert, duke of 
Spoleto, instigated by the Italian nobles, claimed 
the empire and marched to Home, where he im- 
prisoned the pope, for refusing to crown him, 
but at last set him at liberty, when he retired into 
PVance, and at Troyes crowned Lewis, the Stam* 
merer, king. Italy, being without a king, the 
uobles and states claimed independence ; but the 
pope, «aftcr a short absence, returned to Rpme, 
attended by an armed force and Boson, son-in* 
law to tlie emperor Lewis II. whom, on ma« 
king peace with (jambert, he dismissed. A fevf 
months after this, Lewis, king of France, died, 
leaving two sons, Lewis and Carloman, both 
under age, when Che bishops assembled at Rome, 
ta elect a kiBg, but came not to any conclusion. 
In the mean time, Carloman, king of Bavaria, 
being seized with the palsy, Lewis, king of 
Germany, his brother, took possession of his 
kingdom, in spite of some opposition froia 
Charles, king pf Almain^^ who was also his bro« 

ther. 
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tberv - Tlic pope farou red Boson ^ but he was en. 
gaged in 4efending his new kingdom of Pro* 
Tence against Charles of Almaiue, and the kings 
of France. Cafloman died in the beginning gf 
the following year, and Lewis was prevented from 
seizing the imperial dignity, by fear lest Arnolf, 
Carl ooian's natural-son, should, in his abscnoC| 
seize upon Bavaria. CharU s of Almaine, there, 
fore, marched into Italy, and, after ceding to his 
brother Lewis, king of -Germany, Bavaria and 
Sclavonia, and retaining to himself Almaine and 
Italy, he was crowned king by the archbishop of 
milan, and afterwards obtained the im. . -^ 
penal crown from the pope. Soon after ^' 
this, the pope solicited his assistance a. 
gainst the Siaracens, but Charles continued his 
journey to Lombardy, and the Roman territory 
ivas endangered by them, and ravaged by Vido 
duke of Spoleto, who, for what reason is un- 
known, at Narni, caused the hands of eighty. 
three men to be o^t off. In the following I>e. 
cember, pope John died at Rome. 

By the death of his brother Lewis, Charles 
soon after succeeded to the crown of Germany ; 
but he was unable to defend it, and that country 
vas ravaged by the Normans; he marched a« 
gainst them with his army, but concluded a dis« 
honourable peace, consenting to pay them four 
thousand one hundred and sixty marks of silves* 
JUpon the death of pope John, the Italian nobles 
elected a successor attached to their initerest, 
Marinus Galesianns, commonly known by the 
name of Martin II. and Italy was now disturbe(} 
by their ambition, each of them elaiming the so. 
Tereignty of his own territories : the emperor 
therefore visited Italy, but without effecWw^^ti^ 

Vax. XVL C ftxvc 
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thing, returned to Germanjr. Sooi;i after his 4^ 
partutre, pope Martin died, and was sa&eeeded hf 
Agapetns, chosen by the faction of the nobles^ 
under the name of Adrian III. Charlci not 
long after, by the death of Carloman, king of 
France^ who had succeeded his brother heyfUf 
obtained posjsession of that kingdom atso^ anil 
8o united under him all the dominions of Char* 
lemagne ; but he possessed not the t9,lent§ t^ 
inaintain thcnau The Saracens ravaged Caoi«> 
panla, and burned the monastery of St, Ben:e« 
diet; his authority declined in Ita!j, where ih» 
jiobles obtained from the pope the two follow* 
ing decrees, *' That the pope^ might, in ftitHre^ 
be consecrated without waiting for the present* 
*t>f the king, or his ambassador^ ; and that if h^ 
died without sons, the kingdom of Italy, and tW. 
title of emperor, should be conferred on one of 
the Italian nobles :'* aud of these decrees, Charic* 
was not able to obtain a revocation. At thl$ 
time, Aio, prince of Benevento, renounced Uil 
allegiance to the Greek emperor. Charles haar, 
Ing now concluded an ignominious treaty wlt& 
the Normans, lost the esteem of his subjects, wa* 
deposed, and Arnolf, the son of Carloman, cbo* 
A Y% ^^^ king of Germany in his stead. I« 
llsR* consequence of this reverse, Charles die4 
on the 14th of January ; and thu« ended 
the race of Carlovingian kings, who had \)ojtm 
sovereigns ojf Italy for more than a hundrcA 
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The Suecesiors of fhe Carlovingian Klngs^ ii^ 
the Reigii of lienry IK. 

EUDES y^ns now choien king of the French, 
aB(l Lewis reigned ^n ProTcnce. RodoU 
phus seized upon Burgundy Trapfijurane, ^ ^ 
And Berengarius, great.fi^and.son of ' * * 
Charlemagne j succeeded to the crown of 
Italj, 

(Joontenftnced iy t}ie pope. Vido duke of 
Spoloto soon after pretended to the kingdom of 
Italy; at|d having twice defeat€4 Berengarius, 
was' crowned emperor at Rome. Arnolphus, 
king of Cjcrmany, accompanied by Pereqgarius, 
therefore marched into Italy ; and taking Ber^ 
gamO) whicl^ had shut its gates against him, 
as a terror to other cities, he paused Ambrose, 
the governor, to be hanged before its walls. 
Thus intimidated, Milan, Pavia, and Placcnza, 
submitted. Bvrengarius was left at Milan, 
and Amolphus repassed the Alps. Yido sooi| 
after died, aqd Lambert, his son, being cr9wne4 
by Formosus, forced Berengarius to leave Pavia^ 
But Lambert haying joined the faction of Ser? 
gius, in opposition to Formosus, that pope 
olfered the empire to Amolphus, king of Gcr« 
niiny, who, being opposed by the Romans, 
h^siegcd and took their city. Soon after thi^ 
commencement of the siege, an accident put <he 
Germans in possession of Rome; for as they 
Searched to the attack, a hare starting, ran to- 
wards the city, and the whole army raibiw^ ^ 

C 2 %Vo^i^^^ 
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shout, followed it. The Romans, seized with 
terror, abandoned the walls; which being per* 
ccived by the Germans, they broke open the 
gates, and made theroselres masters of the city* 
J. y^ Amolphus, haying expelled Scrgius, put- 

uQfi ' ^^^^ ^^ death all those of his faction, both, 
women, children, priests, and nuas^ was 
now crowned emperor by Formosus. 

He soon after marched to Gamers against the 
wife of Vido. This woman prevailed with an office^ 
to give to tSe emperor a potion, which, she assured 
him, could tend only to mollify his resentment. 
The oiEcer administered it, and the emperor 
Slink into a lethargic sleep, which continaei for 
several days. ^V^hen awaked, he seemed to 
have lost his understanding, as well as the power 
of speech ; so that his friends, finding it ncces. 
tary to raise the siege, continued their march 
into Lombardy. Arriving at the mountain Bar. 
do, the emperor began to recover, and formed 
the design of seizing the kingdom of Italy, and 
putting out the eyes of Berengarius, who 
Immediately fled to Verona. Soon after this^ 
FOrmosns died at Rome; and his body, by 
Stephen, one of his successors, of an opposite 
faction, was ordered to be dug out of the 
grave, stripped of the pontifical habit, and 
.thrown into the Tiber. He was succeeded by 
Boniface VI. Stephen VII. Romanus, Theodore 
II. and John IX. On the death of Arnolphvs 
and of Lambert, a faction favoured the interest 
of Lewis, king of Aries, who at last rceived the 

4 1^ imperial crown from Bunedict IV. ; but 

^^^ ' was, in a short while, surprised by Be* 
rengarius at Verona, when his eyes were 

fmi out. 

Bereo£arlu» 
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Berengarius then took possession of his king, 
do.n, lirbsch he governed for twenty years. But 
he had scarcely ascended the throne when the 
Ilunns intaded Italy. Terrified however at hb 
preparations, they b!pgged an nnmolested retrea*^ ; 
it was refused, they were driven to despair, they 
conqnered, and Berengarius was forced to pur« 
chase their departure by a large sum of money. 
At this: time died pope Benedict; he was sue. 
ceeded by J^^o V. a man of abandoned cha. 
racter, chosen by the iniluence of Theodora, 
wife of the count of Tuscany, who had pros, 
tituted horself and two daughters to seycral of 
the popes. ' I^eo was soon after deposed by 
Cbristoplier, and he again by Sverj^ius. Sergius, 
dying, was succeeded by Anastasins, who, at the 
solicitation of Bcrengarius, conferred on the 
bishop of Ppvia the privilege of using an um- 
brella, of ridinc: on a white horse, of having thtf 
cross carried before him, and of sitting on the 
left hand of the pope at a council. Anastasius 
^wi succeeded by I^ndo, and he by John X* 
chosen also by the influence of Theodora, who 
had formerly had an intrigue with him, and 
now wished to have him near her. He entirely 
extirpated the Saracens, and crowned Beren« 
garius emperor of the Romans. Some years 
afterwards, the Italian nobles conspired against 
Bercnganns, and placed, nptm the throne of 
l.taly, Rodolphus king of Burgundy. He soon 
after, >*ear Placenza, defeated Beren- * j^ 
garins, who, in the following year, was q^^""' 
assassinated at Verona, by a wretch whose 
best friend he had ever been, and to whom, 
though accused to him, he had the day before 
preseated agoldea c,up, and pT0iiu&ed\4%\{v^^^X> 

C3 l;ak.^<y!«|p 
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. y. favonr. Next yearj a fiiDtion conspired 
qW ^S^*"^^ llodolphus also, and not long 
* after, th« archbishop of Milan crowned 
Ilu^h, count of Aries, king of Italy, at Paria. 

Hugh concluded an alliance with the king 

of Germany, and procured the friendship of 

Romanus the Greek emperor by many yalnable 

presents, some of which were nearly fatal to 

that emperor ; for two large mastitis, struck 

with the imperial ornaments, and mistaking 

Romanus for a. wild beast, attacked him with 

fury, and were with difficulty prevented from 

tearing him to pieces. By the punishment of 

cjertahi conspirators, whom, in the first instance^ 

he had generously forgiven, but, on a second 

attempt, had executed, Hugh made himself 

feared all over Italy. In the mean time, MarO. 

zia, the daughter of Theodora, exoited, agaiinst 

the pope, her husband V^ido, who seized upon 

his person, imprisoned him, and caused him to 

be suffocated, Vido died soon after, and Ma- 

rozia, who was then in possession of the castle 

of St. Angelo, being resolved on having another 

husbaud, offered tho government of Rome to 

Hugh, on condition of his marrying her. Thf 

marriage was celebrated, and Hugh got po<u. 

session of the city ; but Alberic, the son of 

Marozia, having presented in an aukward maa. 

Aer water for washing his hands, Hugh struck 

him on the face, was imroediatelj expelled, 

and Alberic declared consul and patiician* 

Pope I^eo, now dying, was succeeded by Stephei 

yiL and he by John XI. a son of Marozia, 

whom »he bore in adultery tp pope Sergius. In 

the mean time, Hugh put out the eyes of .hit 

Aalf^brother Jjxmbttty tuarqtus of Tuscany, and 
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Manfefrtd bUmmrquisatc upon Boson, his brother. 
The Itaiiam now offered their crown first to 
Rodolphas, and next to Arnold, duke of B^* 
tana; but Hugh having treated with the for^ 
ner, arid defeated the latter, causing the bishop 
Rathorius, who had aided them, to write a 
treatise upon his own disgrace, marched against 
Rome, eoMludcd a peace with the Romans, and 
married his daughter to Albcric, and His son* 
Lotharius to Adelnidt*, the danglitcr of RodolJ 
phns ; him be associated in the goirernmenty 
and cauied to be 'crowned by the archbishop 
of Milan. Some years after tins, Leo VIII. 
dying, was succeeded, by Stephen IX. who^ 
"being a foreigner, Mtis maimed' in a miserable 
fiiaoner by Albcric, and in a short time died 
' of grief. The brothers, Berengarius and Ana. 
fcarins, sons of the late king, now conspired 
against Hugh, who had conferred many faronrs 
on them; bnt the conspiracy w.is discoTcred/ 
Anascarins was put to death, and Berengarius 
ied. Hugh then attacked tlie Saracens, and 
concluded a peace with them,*^^ but they still 
continued to rob and mnrder the pilgrims ivt 
their journey to Rome over the Alps. Ro-- 
manus, enlper<5r of Constantinople, also con*, 
tracted an alliance with Hugh by marrying his 
natural daughter. In the mean time, however, 
Bcrengariuti sent into Ita^y his friend Amadous, 
disguised 'in the habit o^ a pilgrim, who held 
confcrettces with the disaiTected nobles of 
ItaJy^ and, by frequently changing his habit, 
€sca()ed through bye. paths over the Alps ; when 
he informed Berengarius that the nobles were 
ready to take arms in his favour. Bei«cw- 
4^ti\iity AertfarVf marched tUto lta\y^ ifiL:^ yAxi^ 
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bj the nobles, and, arriving at Milan, 9<snmHI 

tlic goveniment. An accommodation, however^ 

vas concluded ; the title of king continued witb 

. y. Hugh, but Berengarius retained th» 

• * power. He even acted with absolute 

' authority ; wherefore Hugh retired into 

Burgundy, built a magnificent monastery, en* 

do wed it with all his wealth, and, becoming a 

monk himself, died soon after. 

HiTengariufi now took possession of Pavit^ 
afid imprisoued the widow of Lotharius. E^ca* 
ping across the lake, she concealed herself Iti, 
a forest, till, forced to remove from want of food^ 
she went to Cpmosa, where 13erengariu» be* 
sieged her. From tliis piace she bc^e:cd the 
assistance of Otho, king of Germany. Arriving 
at V\Tona, Otho sent forward an officer to in- 
form her of his approach ; but, access to <he 
castle being cut otf by the cuemies* guards^ thd 
officer tied a letter, together with a ring from 
Otho, to an arrow, and shot it into tho place. 
The besieged, having read the letter, gave eti. 
deut demonstrations of joy, aud Berengarins,- 
concluding that the army of Qtho was at hand, 
immediately raised the siege. The marriage of 
Otho with Adelaide was soon celebrated, aud 
his son Conrad, duke of Lorraiu, was left to 
carry on the war. But Berengarius, havin<|r 
followed Otho into Germany, trusting to hit 
generosity, was restored to bis kingdom, which, 
however, be continued to oppress. Pope Aga* 
pctus now dying, was succeeded by John XII* 
Berengarins having been defeated by Ludolphu!*^ 
the son of Otho, contrived to poison him, and 
•till continued to oppress hi^ subjects, The Ita^ 
Muusfj therefore^ solicited the assistance of Otho, 
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^ho marclicd into Italy, and tras crowned king 
mt Milan. Arriving at Rome, he was there 
erowned emperor by the pope ; and, ^ -^ 
from iM9 period^ the kingdom of Italy glJ^* 
nmtitlued^for upwards of threu hundred ^* 
fearsy to be a part of the German empire^ 

III the meaa time^ the pope concluded a trcatt 
with Adelbert to eicpel the Germans, and so« 
licited the Hungarians to invade Ihe dominioni 
cf. OthOk Otbo -therefore marched to Romc^ 
end assembled a council of bishops, who acv> 
tased John of filling the palace with lewd we* 
men, and having an intrigue with Stephania^ 
hts father's concubine ; of prdaining a bishop 
in a stable y of making ^ child bishop uf Tudor | 
of Castrating 4 cardinal, and afterwards putting 
liim to death ; of saying mass without communl. 
eating; of drinking the devil's iiealtli; and 
neglecting to use the sign of the cross* John 
was therefore deposed, and Leo VIII. chosen, 
who granted a ball, ordaining that the Gerroaa 
emperors should have a right 0/ appointing 
popeft, and of inventing bishops. The Romani 
toon after rcTol ted, but were defeated by . -^ 
Othe ; and Bercbgarins was sent priso- g ' '■ 
ner into Germany, where he died two *^^ 
years afterwards. 

John XI L by the intrigues of his mistresses^ 
saw found means to enter Rome, where he de^ 
posed Leo, but, being soon after surprised in 
bed with a Roman lady, be received a blow 
vpon the head, of which he died, and Benedict 
waa elected in hii> stead. Otho therefore roarch^ 
fed io Rome, and having caused Benedict^ in a 
general council, to strip himself of his pontifical 
robes^ he restored. Leo, and Tetumed \ulo Q^vi^ 
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tnanv. The Italians now rerolted in farour of 
Adelbcrt, but were quickly suppressed. Lep^ 
dying, w^s, with the emperor's approbation^ 
succeeded by John XI 11. But he was soon 
after expelled, because he would not aid a rem 
bellion against the emperor's authority. Otho, 
therefore, marched to Home, and caused the 
2)o4y of Rofred the prefect, a leader of tbi^ 
rebels, who had already been assassinated, to bt 
dug out of the grare, and divided into pieces^ 
which were dispersed over the country. Th9 
prefect who had succeeded Rofred was dressed 
In an ignominious habit, set upon an ass with 
his face towards the tail, so led through the $treets^ 
fiicourged by the hangman, and afterwards im» 
A n pris^n<^^' H^ ^^^ caused his son Otho^ 
fifi« though only thirteen years of age, to 
' be crowned cmpejror at Rome by tbo 
pdpe. 

Otho then sent an ambassador to the emperof 
Nicephorus, demanding Theophania for his son ; 
but he, being offended that Otho had received 
fthe homage of the Beneventans, treated his auu 
bassador with indignity. He pretended, faow« 
ever, that he had agreed to the marriagai 
^nd desired Otho to receive Theophania in 
Calabria. Otho therefore made pre^taratiozii 
for the nuptials, and sent a body ojf nobility t<^ 
receive the princess ; but instead of meeting 
Theophania, they were attacked by Greek suU 
diers, and all either killed or carried prisoners ta 
Constantinople. Enraged at this perfidy, Otho 
sent an army into Calabria against the Greeks; 
they ^ere defeated ; Nicephorus was slain, and 
John Zimisces declared emperor. He sent 
Theophania into Italy^ 'and she was married to 

. Otho* 
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<9tlib« Tlie emperor now returned to ^ ^^ 
Crennany, where^ in two years, he died *1^ 
#f an apoplexy, at Meinleben, on the 89- 
irenthofMay. 

Upon the death of 0th o, Cincins, the leader 
et a faction^ put to death the pope because he 
iras attached to the emperor's interest. He waff 
ftfcceedtfd by Boniface VII. who, as well as Cini# 
tfios^ was forced by another faction to leave the 
^tjv taking; with him the wealth of the Vatican. 
lie was succeeded by Benedict VII. approved of 
ty the emperor. Several of the cities of Italy, 
bowever, threw off their allegiance to the crnpe* 
for, and the country was invaded by the Greckfl 
and the Saracens. But Otho II. soon entered 
Italy with an army, and punished the authors of 
the tumults ; and in order to effect this, he adopted 
S cruel and injudicious method. lie invited the 
lM>bles of Rome to a grand entertainment in the 
Vatican palace, and when the guests had placed 
fheroselves at the table, he focbade them under 
fiain of death to speak or move at what they 
should hear or see. Instantly they were sur* 
rounded by armed men, and while they sat trem. 
bling, the emperor serenely ordered the nametf 
of those concerned in the late disturbances to be 
reatd over, and the guilty to be put to death \u 
the midst of the hall ; after which execution, he 
behaved with cheerfulness and with complaj- 
a^ince to the other guests during the entertaini^ 
snfent. His cruelty made a deep impr^ion ott 
the minds of the Italians^ He then recovered 
Apulia from the Greeks and Saracens, but they 
afterwards gained a complete victory oter him, 
ReAembcring his former cruelty^ the Italiansy 
4uiriD( the en^gemadt^ left U^ field, thase c^^ 
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scquently wlio remaiaed were almost entirdjf 
eat off, and Otho with difficulty escaped^ Ih^ 
titate of a retreat, ha threw aside the impe* 
rial habit, and in treated to be receifcud am. 
board a Greek Tesscl then on the coast After 
he was on board, thinking himself discoverai^ 
he endeavoured to swim to land ; but beio; rem 
taken, he prevailed with the captain to set hm 
at liberty, by promiskig a large raasom, aniy 
while Thcopnania was preparing to pay it^ faa 
^ y. escaped. Otho now aaserobled a nem 
J^9 ' army, and, marching to Verona, eani»ei| 
* his son, then a child, to be declared 
emperor. From Verona he retired to Romey 
tvhcrc he died on the seventh of December^ 

Boniface now returned to Rome, where gaia« 

ing a party, he seized the pope, and iiau 

prisoning him in the castle of St« Angelo^ 

fttarvcd him to death. . But Boniface did aot 

long survive this second murder, and was succeed^' 

ed by John XV. who was soon after expelled 

from the secular govvrnment by Cresceatius, a 

Roman citizen who had assumed the title of coru 

9ul. He persuaded the Romans to revolt, but 

Otho III. quickly marched into Italy, reduced 

Milai\, and was crowned king of Lombardy« In 

* jv the mean time, John XV. dying, Gregory 

^* ' V. was elected. Otho now marched to 

Rome, and was there crowned empcrcr« 

The Germans had scarcely repatssed the Alp::^ 
when, excited by Crescentius, the Romans re. 
Tolted, aBdexpeiiedthe pope; but Otho returiu 
kig to Italy, and having reduced Rome, piitCn^« 
centius to death and restored Gregory. lit^ 
lOon after returned to Gennany, but was agai9 
forced to enter Italy with at^ «rmy against thd 

' SarMCcas^ 
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Sanraceiis, whom he defeated. He then marched 
to Rome, aiid having put to death two of thiy 
most guiltj in the tumults, he passed scTeral 
dccreos which irritated the Romans to rerolt* 
They attacked his palace ; he with difficulty 
escaped, and assembled an army to punish themf 
The widow of Crescentius, howeter, who had 
lived with him as his concubine, and hoped to 
be declared empress, finding she had lost ^ jx 
bis favour, sent him a pair of poisoned ^Aq^* 
gloves, which affected him with such a ^^^^* 
langour that he died soon after at-Paterno. Th« 
Germans endeavoured to coi)«eal his death, and 
marched through Lombardy^ with the corpsa 
dressed in regal ornaments. Ardoin, marquit 
of Torea, was now declared king of Italy, but 
the archbishop of Milan, with the bishops, slc^ 
kaowledged the emperor Henry, who, passing 
the Alps, defeated Ardoin, and was 'crowned at 
Paviiu In the mean time, pope Gregory, dying, 
was succeeded by Sylvester II. he by Stico, and 
he again by John XIX. 

Already the inhabitants of Pavia eonspirc4 
against the emperor, but he pardoned the con^ 
spirators, and returned into Germany. Several 
years after this, John XIX. dying, was succeeded 
by Sergius IV. and by Gregory V. or Benedict 
VIII. who was consecrated, but 6oon after ef^ 
pclied. llenry now entered Italy with an anpy 
against Ardoin, and was crowned emperor at 
Rome by the pope. Upon his return, Ardoin 
surprised Vcrcelli, and tQok several other cities ; 
bat was at last opposed by an army raised by thi 
archbishops of Milan and Ravenna, .wheo^ finding 
resistance vain, he retired Into the monastery o^ 
FrutarL At this time, thQ Sac9^iui UAS\]icce«&!* 

Vol*. XVI. D UWt 
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f nllj itiTaded Italy ; and, as unsuccessfully, th9 
Normans assisted the Apulians against the 
Greeks. Italy was also disturbed by ciyil dis. 
'sension among the nobles ; Henry, therefore, 
inarched into it with his army, and, taking pri. 
soner the prince of Capua, who had already 
usurped a part of the state of Benerento, he 
banished him to Germany, and reduced Capua, 
A j^ Troja, and the greatest part of the cities 
lfi95 * ^" Apulia and Calabria. Returning to 
Germany, he died the following year, 
And was buried at Bamberg. About the same time, 
died pope Benedict, who was succeeded by his 
^brother John XX. Conrad, the successor of 
Henry, was now declared king of Italy, by the 
archbishop of Milan : he, however, so severely 
oppressed the nobles of Lodi, that they offered 
their crown to the king of France and to the 
duke of Guienne. But Conrad entered Italy 
with an army, and, reducing the cities that op- 
posed him, was crowned king of Italy, at Monza, 
with the iron crown. Having forced Pavia to 
surrender, he advanced to Rome, and was crown- 
ed emperor by the pope. On this occasion, the 
people came out to meet him with palms in their 
hands, and he was supported to the church of 
St. Peter, by Rodolphus king of Burgundy, and 
Canute king of England and Denmark. 

A few days after this, an insurrection took 
place at Rome, but it was immediately quelled. 
In a few years, the Italians also revolted ; Con- 
rad therefore marched into Italy, and sent many 
of the discontented prisoners into Germany. 
He alsa razed their castles, and besieged Milan, 
bat without success, when he set fire to the snb. 
iirbs and retired. A sedition now happened at 

Parma^ 
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iPs^rma, and Conrad ordered its walls to be pnlU 
ed doMTU. He next marched against the prince 
of Capua, who had oppressed the monks of 
Monte Cassino ; Pandulphus lied ; Conrad was 
crowned king of Capna, and conferred the prin» 
cipality on Guiamar* lie then marched for 
Germany with his army, which was attacked 
by a contagious disease, of which Gonild^ the 
daughter of Canute king of England, who had 
married the emperor Henry's eldest son, Con* 
rad, died the following year. Milan . ^^ 
was now harassed by two opposite fac- ^Aoq* 
lions. Rome also was similarly divided ; 
the people, in opposition to the counts of Tus. 
cany, expelled pope Benedict, and chose SyU 
Tester III. Benediqt, however, was restored, 
and Sylvester resigned the pontificate to John 
arch presbyter of Rome; but, again resuming 
that dignity, which was at the same time claimed 
by the other two, three popes at once had their 
residence at Rome, all of them living the most 
fcandalous lives. They were, however, persuaded 
to renounce the pontificate, in consideration of 
a yearly revenue, and Gratian, a pious and 
learned priest, who had effected this change, 
was chosen, under the name of Gregory VI. 
Henry now marched into Italy with an army, 
and was crowned, with the iron crown, by the 
archbishop of Milan, and afterwards by pope 
Clement II. the successor of Gregory, who had 
been deposed for simony. Clement was conse* 
crated on the day of the emperor's coronation, 
after which the emperor, the empress, and the 
pope, walked to the Lateran palace with their 
crowns and robes. Clement dying, the papal 
nee was again invaded by Benedict, viViQ t^XaXxv* 

D2 ^ 
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^d it till the aiTival of Damasns II. sent by thi§ 
«mperor. Damasus, dying, was succeeded by^ 
Leo 1 X. The Normans now invaded the ter- 
ritories of the church, and Leo went into Ger^ 
many to soHcit aid from the emperor. lieturBk 
ing to Italy with an army, he engaged the Nor- 
Inans, but was totally defeated and taken pri. 
loner. Being set at liberty, he returned to Rome, 
where he soon after died, and Victor II. was 
^ected^ after an intrusion of JBenedict IX. snp^ 
ported by the Tnscan faction. The emperor 
again entered Italy with an army, and having 
received the subminsion of Godfrey, duke of Lor- 
j. j^ raine, who had been aecused of aspiring 
1050* *^ *^^ sovereignty of Italy, he returned 
- 'to Germany, and died the following 
jear, at Bntfield, near Paderborn, in the thirty. 
Binth year of his age, having cavsed his nou 
Henry^ when a boy of three years of age, to be 
^49Glared king of the Homans^ 



CHAP. III. 

Tke Reign of Henry IK tcith an Account of tho 

First Crusade. 

HENRY IV. was now acknowledged cm. 
peror ; and Victor II. dying, Frederic, a 
brother of the marquis of Tuscany, was chosen 
pope by the name of Stephen IX. who immedi* 
fttcly sent a legate to the empress Agnes, to con- 
sult with her about the reformation of the priest- 
hood, who were universally accused of simony. 
Influenced by this circumstance, the archbishop, 
of Milati permitted the clergy to marry. Ste- 



phen now formed a design of conferring the im. 
pcrial crown on his brother, and, in order to 
assist him in the raising of troops, he de. 
sired the abbot of Monte Cassiuo to bring all 
the gold and silver in his monastery as privately 
as possible to Rome. The abbot obeyed, but 
expressing reluctance at parting with the im- 
mense wealth, the pope was so moved that he 
ordered it to be carried back. Going afterwards 
to Florence, to confer with his brothef, and to 
declare him emperor^ he died in that city. Upon 
his death, Benedict X. was elected ; though Pe. 
U\- Damiau declares, that if either he, or the 
priest who consecrated him, could read que 
page, he would reckon Benedict not only a pope, 
.but an apostle. fBut Benedict being deposed,' 
the cardinals and bishops elected Nicholas IL 
who concluded a treaty with the Normans, and 
disposed of the principality of Capua, and the 
dukedoms of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. Pe. 
ter Damian was sent to Milan, as pope's legato, 
in order to inquire into the conduct of the ijriests, 
and he found that there was, scarcely one of 
them but had purchased his preferment and 
lived with a cop^bine. The archbishop swore 
to reform the abuses, but on the return of Peter^ 
he again permitted tlie priests to keep concu. 
bines. Rome was now thrown into confusion 
by the death of Nicholas. Alexander II. was 
elected by the bishops in opposition to Honorius 
11. appointed by the emperor, who sent him to 
Rom5 at the head of an army. He was defeated 
by Godfrey of Tuscany, and, entering Rome, 
was besieged in the castle of St. Angclo. j^ y% 
In the mean time, the emperor was . * „ 
taken from his mother, and, together 

J)3 VVik 
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vriih the administration of affairs, cntrnstcd to 
the archbishops of Cologne and Bremen. 

Anno, archbishop of Cologne, wtnt into Italy, 
and informing the pope that, by his election, he 
had infringed the rights of the emperor, desired 
him to sjiew the justice of his cause before a ge« 
neral council; when Alexander clearing himselfy 
by an oath, of the crime of simony, of which he 
i^as accused, Honorius was deposed, and the 
fight of Ale^^andvr acknowledged, Milan was 
now dreadfully harassed by contests, which ori-» 
ginated from the priests keeping concubines. 
About this time also the pope, displeased that i!lo 
A -n emperor had opposed his decrees, cite^ 

* „ hiin to appear before his tribunal, to jus- 
' tify himself of the crime of simony, ancl 
©f giving the investiture of churches^ 

Alexander dying soon after, was succeeded by 
Gregory VIJ. who avoided irritating the empei- 
ror, but received the allegiance of the princess of 
Beneveiito and Capua, amlthreatened to excom^. 
municate the king of France, if he did not desist 
from selling benefices. He ^Iso sent his legates 
into Germany, to judge and condemn all the 
priests who should be found guilty of simony, 
but the emperor refused to permit them to call 
a council. Gregory also published a decree, or- 
dering all married priests to dismiss their wives. 
He then proposed a crusade against the Sara- 
cens, but, after having levied thj^y thousand 
men, the expedition was relinquished; by their 
means, however, the Normans were obliged to 
quit Campania. About this time, Gregory of., 
lered Sumo, king of Denmark, a province in 
Italy, if he would assist the holy see against its 
enemies; and sooe after cisiiiwd Russia and 

Hungary 
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Ilungary as fiefs of the catholic church. A coti. 
spiracy was now formed against Gregory. As, 
on Christmas-eTe, he was celebrating mass in 
the church of St. Mary Major, Cincius, whoin 
he had excommunicated for profligacy, seized 
him, stripped him of his pontifical robes, 
dragged him from the church, and shut hini 
up in a strong tower. The people, however, as* 
sembled to rescue him, therefore Cincius throw 
himself at his feet, and, having obtained his pro. 
mife of pardon, released him the following day, 
upon which he returned to the church, and fi. 
nished the service, though wounded in the fore* 
head by a sword. The pope even protected Cin- 
cius from the fury of the populace ; but, on the 
following Easter, he and his accomplices were 
banished from the city f6r ever. Gregory now 
pent legates into Germany, citing the em {>eror to 
appear befttre the council of Rome, tt> a r| 
answer to the crimes of which he was ,^,.^* 
accused, and threatened him with in- 
stant excommunication if he neglected to ap. 
pe^r. The emperor dismissed the legates with 
contempt, and, haviiig assembled a council at 
Worms, he accused the pope of simony, murdtT, 
ditheism, &c. uHJ caused him to be deposed. 

Unconcerned at the sentence of depo^^itlon, 
which was read to him in the midst of the Ro- 
man coun il, Gregory proceeded to excommu- 
nicate and depose the emperor. The same ai- 
lembly excommunicated many bishops of Ger- 
many, France, and Lombardy, who, in return,' 
repeated the sentence of deposition against Gre- 
gory, The bishops of Germany, however, ac- 
knowledged their error, and the emperor was 
dwdrted both by thorn and the nobles, who sub- 
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mitted his cause to the determiaation of the pope. 
Gregory now conferred the title of king on the 
duke of Dalmatia; and that of son of the church 
on Roger, count of Sicilj. At this time, he re- 
ceived an embassy from Anzir, king of Mauri- 
tania, vho sent all the Christian captives in his 
dominions to the pope. The emperor, soon ar- 
riving in Italy, was joined by the bishops and 
nobles of Lombardy; and the pope retired to 
Canoza, with the pious Mathilda, who was ac- 
eused of a criminal intercourse with him. The 
excommunicated bishops from Germany now 
passed the Alps, barefooted, to Canoza, begging 
absolution from his holiness; and Henry, hav- 
ing' obtained a conference with Mathilda, was, 
by her influence, admitted to his presence, after 
having stood barefooted, in an outer court, for 
three whole days, during a very rigorous sea- 
son. Oa the hardest teniis, Henry was absolv- 
ed. The pope, at this time, received from Ma- 
thilda a grant of all her possessions for the use- 
of the church. But the Italiaus were oflcnded 
, it the emperor's submission to a person who had 
been justly accused of simony, murder, adultery, 
and other crimes ; they resolved to depose him, 
and, after choosing another popc^ to crown hit 
son Conrad. Henry therefore broke his treaty 
with the pope, and reconciled the Italians. In 
^ A n ^^^ mean time, the nobles of Germany 
irv77* ^^P^^^^ ^^™ from the empire, and chose 
, ' Rodolphus, duke of Suabia, whom they 

crowned at Mentz, on the 20th of March. 

Henry now marched into Germany, to op- 
pose Rodolphus by arms ; bnt, after some hos- 
tilities, ihej agreed to a suspension of arms ; and 
ixxegotyy at a loss which party to encourage. 

#rder«i 
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ordered his legates to confirm, in the imperial 
idigaity, that king who should be most obedient 
to the holy sdb. He accordingly receired ara-^ 
bassadoi^s from each of them, who swore, in the 
name of their masters, to submit to his determina- 
tion. Gregory was also most assiduously em- 
ployed in bringing under his subjection the 
dificrcnt sovereigns of Europe; and, being in- 
formed that Rodolphus had gained a Tictory oier 
Henry,. he again excommunicated him, deposed 
him, condemned him nerermoreto be successful 
|n war, and gave tHe kingdom of Ge'nnapy to 
ftodolphus. He also presented him with a 
crown of gold, on which the following arrogant ' 
%irsc was engi-ated : 
*' Fefra dedit Pctrp^ Pefrus diadema RodolphoJ** 

Exasperated at this, Henry again caused him 
to be deposed, and Clement III. to be elected in 
liii stead. Gregory in the mean time conciliated 
the friendship of the Normals; wrote to all 
the faithful in Germany, exhorting them to as- 
sist Hodolphus, declaring, in a prophetic style, 
that a false king would soon be cut off; an4 
begged assistance from WtUiam of England, 
Dut Henry, having assembled an army, a t\ 
marehed against that of Rodolphus, who jAoq' 
was defeated and slain. 

About this time, Gregory reproved the pa- 
triarch of Armenia, for using butter instead of 
balsam in the sacrament of unction. In the 
beginning of the following year, he asain cx- 
commniiicated the emperor Henry, witn all his 
adherents; but Henry marched with another 
army into Italy, and defeating the troops of 
Mathilda, laid siege to the city of Home, which, 
being strongly garrisoned by the so\d\«tii oi ^^t. 
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thilda, he was obliged to abandon. In the fol- 
lowing year, Henry again invested Rome, and, 
by assault, made himself master of the Leonintf 
city and the capitol. The pope was yet reiuc* 
fant to accede to any reasonable terms, and 
Henry, having got possession of the Lateran pa- 
lace, caused Clement to be consecrated by the 
bishops of Modena and Rimini, and the Sunday 
after, he was crowned by him in the Lateran 
church. He now got possession of St. Peter's 
chyrch, and fortified himself in the Arentin 
mount. The pope, reduced to the utmost dif. 
iiculty, solicited the assistance of tlie Normans, 
and, in the absence of Henry, who had gone in 
quest of him, Robert, their duke, entered the 
city. After several skirmishes, he got possession 
of the capitol, whence he marched to the castle 
of St. Angelo, and, destroying the works raised 
by Henry, brought the pope safe to the Lateran 
palace. Gregory having again excommuni- 
cated Henry and theanti-pope, with all their ad- 
hcrents, retired to Salerno ; when the Romans 
immediately recalled the emperor, who, having 
received their oaths of fidelity, left Clement in 
Rome, and returned himself into Germany. 
Gregory now wrote to William, king of Eng- 
land, to be reconciled tp his brother Oddo, hu 
shop of Bayonne, whom that prince had thrown 
into prison ; • bnt he was unsuccessful. In the 
mean time, the German garrison, which had 
been left in Rome, being almost entirely cut off 
by a malignant distemper, the Romans expelled 
A. D ^^^"o^^i^^f rejecting both him and Gre. 
- |og5^ So>T* Some time after tliis, Gregcrry 
] died at Salerno, having, three days be- 
fore his ^th j named a successor. 
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Accordingly, Desidcrius, the named candi. 
date, was reqacsted to accept the pontificate^' 
but he obstinately refusing for two days, was at 
last taken by force, and carried to the church of 
St. Lucia, where he was unanimously elected, 
and acquired the name of Victor III. though 
be struggled, during the whole ceremony, that 
be might not be clothed in the pontifical dress. 
On the e?e of the feast of St. Peter, the Ro- 
mans, in the interest of the an ti. pope, recovered 
a great part of the city, and attempted to get 
possession of St. Pcter^H church, but were re-, 
pulsed by the soldiers of Mathilda. Victor now 
sent an army into Africa against the Saracens, 
giYing them the standard of St. Peter, and re- 
mission of all their sins. The Italians were sue- 
cessful ; defeating one hundred thousand of the 
enemy, they took possession of thcif principal 
town, and the victory was told in ItUly the day 
it was obtained in Africa. Soon after this, the 
pope returned to Cassino, and died, not without 
suspicion of poison haying been infused in the 
chalice, while he was celebrating mass. His sue. 
eessor was Urban II. who declared, that in 
eyery thing he would follow the footsteps of 
Gregory VI I* Urban created the archbishop of 
Tpl^o primate of all ^pain ; and held a genc^ 
ral council, at Rome, in which Henry and the 
linti.pope were excommunicated. Hearing that 
the emperor was proposing to enter Italy, he 
prcTailed upon Mathilda, then in the forty.se* 
eond year of her age, to marry Guelpb, son of 
the duke of Ba?aria, who had distinguished 
himself against the party of Henry, and from 
whom are descended the present dukes of Bruns. 
iriek aad Luaenburgh. The emperor now 
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juarched into Italj, and pillaged the territories 
of Mathilda, reduced Mantua, and recalled Cle- 
ment. Mathilda then sued for peace, but the 
negociation was broken off by one John, a faer^ 
mit, who advised her to trust for success to di. 
Tine ProTidence. Henry, therefore, sent one of 
his sons to besiege Carpineto, but the prince being 
liilled in an attack, the siege was raised. At 
this time, Erid, king of Denmark, came to Rome 
to be absolved frem excommunication by the 
pope. Soon after, Conrad, the emperor^s eldest 
« jx son, rebelled against his father, and went 

1003 ^^^^ *^ ^® party of Mathilda. Urbaa^ 

* thinking the rebellion of a son no crime^ 

absolved him from excommunication, and caus« 

td him to be crowned king of Italy. Henry 

then retired to the Alps. 

Urban now held a council at Placcnza, in 
which, it b^ing proved that the empress, during 
ber imprisonment, had been ravished by several 
persons sent in by order of ilenry, she was ab^i* 
liolvedfrom penance, upon her public confession* 
A council was now held at Clermont, in Au« 
Vergne, famous for the commencement of the 
first crusade. Letters having been received by 
Urban, from the patriarch of Jerusalem, by the 
hands of Peter the htvmit, representing the 
wretched state of the Christians in Judea, and 
iptreating assistance, he made several pathetic 
speeches to the council, exhorting them to en. 
courage the people to undertake the holy war, 
Ha4 recover the sepi^ldire of Christ. Moved by 
tiie pope's, address, the council decreed, that, 
whoever went to the relief of the church at Je* 
tusidem, should have his sins forgiven. The 
^^nuade was now preached with success, and 

the 
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the most actiTC promoter of this expedition was 
Peter the hermit, who went through France, 
preaching to the people with enthusiasm. The 
number who gaye in their names for this holy 
expedition was so immense, that the priests were 
obh'ged to dissuade a great many who, upon ac. 
couut of their age, sex^ or weakness, were unfit 
for the warfare ; but there still remained behind 
an army much more numerous than any that ever 
had appeared in Europe. Instead of j)ay, they 
received a plenary indulgence for every sin ; and, 
in place of an uniform, each wore a cross of red- 
clofh upon his right shoulder, whence the ex- 
pedition got the name of a crusade. Walter, 
snrnamed Sans Avoir, and Peter the hermit, at 
the head of fifty thousand men, began the 
inarch, and, directing their route through Ger- 
many, were there joined by Godescald, a n>onk, 
with fifteen thousand Germans, armed with 
clubs. They* were followed by Godfrey de 
Bouillon, duke of Lorraine, accompanied by 
many other dukes and counts, with great bo- 
dii?s of troops. The archbishop of Milan, with 
fifty thousand Lombards, next advanced ; and 
Bohemond, brc^ther^of, Roger duke of Sicily, led 
on the Apulians and Calabrians. The Vene- 
tians, Pisans, and Genoese, equipped their fleets; 
and each city sent out a body of men, with a 
commander and a standard on which was paint. 
cd a cross, and the device, " Dieu le veut," *' It 
is the will of GfxV^ Onward they marched to 
the Holy Land ; but being without money, and 
without discipline, under pretence of zeal for 
the Christian religion, of whicL they were the 
soldiers, they made their first attack upon the 
rich Jews of Germany, and massacred, and seized 
Vol. XVL E 
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the property of those who would not consent to 
be baptized. They murdered twelve thousand 
in Bayaria alone, and many thousands in the 
"other provinces of Germany. But, at last, the 
inhabitants of the countries through which they 
passed rose ; and the irregulars, led on by Peter, 
were almost entirely cutoif. From thr^e hundred 
thousand, they were reduced to twenty th/)usand 
starving wretches, who, at length, reached Con- 
stantinople, and were joined by a new supply 
of German and Italian vagabonds, as well as by 
the regular army. The Greek emp' ror got rid 
of his savage and troublesome guests as siwiedily 
as possible; and Peter advanced into the plains 
^ of Asia, against the soldan of Nice, but was 
quickly forced to retreat, with his madmen, to 
the walls of Constantinople! . And now the re- 
gular army advanced. It amounted to one hun. 
dred thousand horsemen, and six hundred thou, 
sand foot. They might have conquered Asia, 
but they were disunited. They took Nice and 
Antioch, and at last laid siege to Jerusalem. 
Their number was now wonderfully reduced ; 
they amounted only to«. twenty thousand foot, 
and one thousand five hundred horse. The gar* 
risop of Jerusalem consisted of forty thousand 
men. But the zeal and the bravery of the sol. 
dicrs of the cross was irr^'sistible ; and Jerusa- 
A Y\ Icin was taken by assault. The garri. 

lOQQ* ^^^ ^°^ ^^^ inhabitants were, without 
distiifbtion, put to the sword. 
Pjrior to this, however, the pope went on a 
journey to Cremona, and was met by Conrad, 
vho, upon his entering that city, acted as groom, 
and afterwards took the oath of fidelity to the 
papU «ee. Urban soon after recovered the cas. 

tic 
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tie of St. Angclo, and, hariag quieted the fac« 
tiaos in the city, died, and %vas succeeded hy 
Paschal II. A revolutioa now toolL place in 
Germany ; the emperor was dethroned and im- 
prisoned by his youngest son Henry, but soon 
after escaped to Liege, where he died, ^ t\ 
and was interred' with great pomp by the '* 
bishop of that see. For this kindness 
to the deceased, the bishop was excoramunica. 
ted, and, as a condition of being absoWed^ h« 
was ordered to dig np the corpse. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of the Popes^ till the Reign of Frederic of Si. 
ciii/; tsith an Account of the second and third 
Crusades,*' 

POPE Paschal now held a. council, at Guaa- 
taila, which prohibited any layman from giv- 
ing investitures. This tlecree ofiended the em* 
peror Henry V. who refused to give up any of 
his rights. He accordingly 9:>nt ambassadors 
to the pope at Chalons upon the Marnc, to shew 
his holines^, that his claim of investitures was 
an ancient right belonging to the emperors; 
but the pope rejecting it, the ambassadors 
departed in an abrupt manner, tlcclaring. that, 
at Rome, they would determine the controversy 
by their swords. The emperor, therefore, march* 
ed into Italy, to determine the dispute, and to 
receive the imperial crown, which, at Milan, was 
presehted to him ,' by the archbishop Chrysolaus. 
Arriving at Sutri, he concluded a treaty^ with 
tho pope, who prevailed with him to rouounco 
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the right of inTCstitures, on condition of receiv- 
ing the fiefs of the bishops. Henry the« entered 
Home, and Mas coiidncted to the church of St^ 
Peter, where the bishops refusing to relinquish 
their fiefs, the pope also refused to crown the 
emperor; upon which, he was made prisoner, and 
at last forci d to crown him, and ratify his right 
of iuTCStitures. But the cardinals, as well as a 
council held in the Lateran, annulled the treaty, 
and excommunicated the emperor ; and their sen- 
tence was afterwards confirmed by the pope. 
^ j^ About this time, the emperor Alexius of- 
fered to receive bis crown from the hands 
of the pope : and the countess Mathilda 
died, in the sixty-ninth year of her age. 

In the meaa time, the emperor again arrived 
at R ome ; but not being able to prevail with any 
of the Roman clergy to consent ta his corona, 
tion, he was crowned, by the bishop of Bruges, 
in the church of St. Peter. Paschal now dying, 
was succeeded by Gelasius II. His election was 
disturbed by Lincius Frangipani, a wealthy no^ 
blcman of Rome, attached to the emperor, who 
took Gelasius by the throat, pulled him from his 
scat, and after kicking him, carried him prisoner 
io his castle, but soon after delivered him up. Ge- 
lasius was then set upon a white horse,^ and, a- 
niidst the acclamations of the people, conducted 
to the Lateran palace. lie was forced, however, 
to leave Rome, and the emperor declaring his 
election void, appointed Gregory VI II. Finding 
the party of the anti-pope po\verful at Rome, he 
went into France ; and being informed that the 
emperor represented his retreat as an abdication 
of the pontificate, he sent the famous Cono, as 
bis legate^ into Germany; who held a council at 

Cologne, 
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Cologne, in which the emperor and the antupop« 
were excommunicated. Gclasius died soon flif* 
ier, and was succeeded by CaUxtuSi II. who also 
excommunicated the emperor. * liaising also a 
considerable army, he marched against Sutri, 
which quickly capitulated, and delivered up 
Gregory* He was clothed with raw goat skina, 
set a pen a camel, with his face towards the tail, 
and being led through the city, was aftecwards 
shut op in the monastery of Cava for life. la 
order to be absolved from the sentence of >. jv 
excommunication, the emperor now a. |^*q«' 
greed to renounce his right of investiture. 
AbQut this time, the king of .England com* 
plained to the pope of the rapaciousness of his 
legate, and insisted upon the privilege, granted 
by St. Gregory, to the archbishop of Canter* 
bury, of being perpetual legate of the holy see 
in England. 

Soon after this, Calixtus died. His memory 
was very dear to the Romans, on account of his 
putting an end to the dispute about investitures^ 
on terms so advantageous to the papal see ; and 
for his causing water to be conductt^d to the city 
from the ancient Formiae. As his successor, the 
cardinals next day fixed upon Theoba1df.Wardi» 
naUprtest : but he refusing, Robert Frkb^pani 
called out, <' Lambert, bishop of Qstia, is pope.*' 
He was accordingly acknowledged by the name 
of Houorius II. Honorius excommunicated 
Oderisius, the abbot of Monte Cassino, for pro* 
fusion and disobedience ; accusing him of being 
more like a soUier than an abbot. He likewisn 
appointed William, archbishop of Canterbury, 
as his legate in England,, who held a national 
council at Winchester. Lothariua had^ three 

E 3 years 
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years before, been elected emperor upon the 

A 1^ death of Henrj V. Conrad, the nephew 

lW« of the late emperor, pretending to the 

cro^n, had also entered Italy; and now 

Lotharius prevailed with the pope to excommuni. 

catc him, and the archbishop of Milan, who 

had crowned him at Monza. 

Honorius, dyingj was succeeded by Innocent 
II. But an opposite party chose Anaclete, who 
led his followers to the church of St. Peter, and 
plundered it of its wealth. The election of In- 
nocent, however, was supported by the empe. 
ror, who, soon after arriving at Rome, was 
crowned by the pope, in the Lateraii church. 
The emperor returned, but soon again arrived 
%vith an army, and expelled Roger, king of Na- 
ples, who supported the party of Anaclete, from 
Apulia, conferring the investiture of that coun- 
try on Rainulph. About this time died Ana- 
clete, and another anti-pope was elected, butaf. 
terwards reconciled to Innocent. Conrad^ the 
late 9051 petitor for the empire, was now di' iarrd 
emperor. Innocent dying, wau succeeded yy 
Celestine, and he by Lucius II. ; but a se(J'>»oa 
arising at Rome, Lucius wiv^hcd to put a stop 
to the revolt, and laying siege to the* ipitol, 
was wounded by a stone from the besicgv-d, and 
died a few days after. He was succeeded by 
Eugenius III. who hearing that the Christia': sin 
Asia had suffered a great defeat, and lost the 
city of Edessa, gave liberty to St. Bernard to 
preach up a crusade, and wrote a long letter, 
addressed to the king of France and his subjects, 
exhorting them to the sacred expedition, by of- 
fering them a remissian of all their sins. St. 
Barnard .met with much iuccess, and was chosen 
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general of the expedition. The pope, howetor, 
would not permit him to undertake that commis- 
sion, and Bernard soon after, at a council held 
ill France, put the cross upon Lewis the king, 
who cheerfully undertook the expedition, and 
was followed by the greatest part of the nobility 
of his kingdom. The emperor Conrad and the 
nobles of Germany were also induced by St. 
dBernard to assume the cross ; but one Rodol- 
phus, a monk, haying without the pope's autho- 
rity assembled a body of crusaders, and attack*, 
ed the rich Jews in Germany, Eugenius wrote to 
the archbishop of Mentz, condemning his pro- 
ceedings, and caused him to be shut up in a 
monastery. They arrived in Syria; but having 
suffered greatly by the fatigue of their march, 
and the treachery of the Greek emperor, very 
few of them remained alive ; and not being able 
to undertake any enterprize, they resolved to re- 
turn to Europe. Eugenius wrote to the empe- 
ror Conrad, and to comfort him for his bad suc- 
cess, gave him the titles of Catholic Prince, and 
Defender of the Roman Church. He wrote also 
to France to encourage another crusade ; * ,^ 
but the bad success of the former had u^g * 
drawn upon St. Bernard the indignation 
of the people, who accused him of being a false 
prophet. 

In the mean time, Frederic, duke of Suabia, 
having succeeded to the empire upon the death 
of bis uncle Conrad, concluded a treaty with 
the pope, agreeing to reduce the Romans to obe- 
dience ; and Eugenius promised to give to him the 
imperial crown. But Eugenius dying, was suc- 
ceeded by Anastasius IV. and he by Hadrian TV. 
About this timc^ a cardinal was mMtde.T^^ ^ 
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Rome. The emperor now entered Italy with am 
army, and, having reduced the towns of Loin, 
bardy, advanced to^meet the pope at Sutri; bat, 
having neglected to hold the stirrup when hij 
holiness alighted, the cardinals, imagining that 
the emperor had some hostile intention, fled 
back to Citta di Castello ; and Hadrian refused 
to admit him to the kiss of peace. Theeraperor 
at last condescended, and was crowaed by the 
pope in the church of St. Peter: but the Ro- 
mans, enraged that tlke.y had not been consulted 
in the coronation, attacked the church of St. 
Peter, and killed several bishops. Frederic flew 
to the pope^s assistance, and, after a desperate 
cngaiTcment of four hours, repulsed the Romans, 
kilting one thousand of them, with the loss of 
only one German. Three years after this, pope 
Hadrian died, and the cardinals assembled to 
choose a successor. Having deliberated several 
days, they elected Alexander III. but two car- 
dinals, John and Guido, declared Octavianus 
pope, by the name of Victor IV. who, observing 
the other competitor with the papal robe, ran to 
him and snatched it from his shoulders ; a senator, 
however, taking it from him, he called to his 
chaplain, who had> brought a robe on purpose, 
and taking that robe, he hastily put it on himself 
* *x with the fore part of it behind. The 
1*1 RQ* ^ooi*^ of the church being then opened, 
* a body of armed men rushed in to his 
assistance : the other party retired to the castle 
of St. Angel o, where they were besieged for 
nine days by the Romans whom Victor had cor. 
rapted. 

The popes now excommunicated each other. 
The emperor referred their cause to a general 
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council, to which Ak^xandtT rcfnsed to submit. 
Victor appeared, and after consulting seven 
days, they declared him pope. lie was con- 
diuted to St. Salvator's Church, where the em- 
peror received him, held the stirrup of his horse 
while he alighted, led him to the altar, and kiss- 
ed his feet. Next day the council again assem. 
bled, and, with lighted candles, excommunicated 
Alexander and his adherents. About this' time, 
Alexander also excommunicated the emperor for 
acknowledging the anti-pope ; and, in conside. 
ration of the many miracles wrought by Edward, 
formerly king of England, during his life, and 
since his death, granfed a bull, allowing him 
to be numbiTed among the holy confessors, and 
exhorting the English to be very fervent in wor- 
shipping his body. Alexander was acknow. 
lodged by the kings of England and France, but 
forced td quit Italy. At Tours, he held a coun- 
cil, at which Thomas-a-Becket attended. The 
pope received him with singular respect; having 
ordered all his cardinals, except two, to meet 
him without the gates, and conduct him into the 
city. The j)opc afterwards protected him, as 
archbishop of Canterbury, against the power of 
the king of England. Victor dying, his succes. 
sor. Paschal III. was acknowledged by the em. 
peror, who swore never to acknowledge Alex- 
ander, and, entering Italy, was crowned . ^^ 
at Rome by the anti.pope. But the -i^pj' 
heats became so violent as to occasion a 
mortality amongst the emperor's £roops. lie, 
therefore, retired into Lombardy, with the loss 
of two thousand men. 

Soon after this, the* pope was informed of the 
murdir of the archbishop of Canterbury ^ and Like. 
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i(ise reoeivod an embassy from the king of Eng. 
land to justify himself from having had any con- 
cern in the murder. Alexander, for some time, 
>vould not see the English ambassadors ; but, be- 
ing at last admitted to an audience, they endea- 
voured to justify the king; and, to prevent his 
kingdom from being laid under an interdict, they 
swore in his name that he would submit to the 
sentence ^of the pope. Appeasi^d by this oath, 
the pope excommunicated the murderers, and sent 
two legates to examine the king, and to receive 
his submission. They enjoined him to send two 
hundred men, for one year^ into the Holy Land, 
or as much mo\icy as would maintain two hun- 
dred sokiiers at three hundred crowns each ; to 
repeal the statues of Clarendon, and restore all 
the possessions of the see of Canterbury; to 
grant free appeals to the see of Rome ; to go 
himself three yi ars into the Holy Land ; and, if 
the pope required it, to make an expedition into 
S^ain against the Moors. The king^ swearing 
to fulfil these articles,, kneeled down and was 
absolved. Desired by the pope, the legates or« 
^ered the church of Canterbury to be sprinkled 
with holy water, as the ceremony of dedication 
ought n6t to be repeated. Meantime, the mar. 
dvrers of Thomas-a-Becket came to Alexander, 
and in a pcniti ut manner desired absolution ; they 
were ordered as a penance to spend the rest' of 
their days in the Holy Land* The legates return- 
ing from England, and reporting. the numerons 
miracles that were performed at the tomb of the 
^ j^ archbishop, the pope canonized him, 
* ri' and enrolled him among the martyrs, 
ordering the twenty-ninth of December, 
the day of his death, to be celebrated every year 

ia 
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in a solemn manner; and Henry, that he might 
have the favour of the new saint against his sou 
-who had rebelled, and had been excommunicated 
by the pope, entered the city of Canterbury 
barefooted; and, covered only with a coarse 
cloth, went to the tomb of the martyr, where he 
continued all that day and the following night, 
when, calling the monks to him, he underwent 
the discipline of flagellation. 

In the mean time, Frederic entered Italy for the 
fifth time, and ineffectually proposed a peace. Jle 
was soon after defeated, and again proposed peace, 
which iFas at last acceded to. Entering the 
city of Venice^, he was absolved from the sentence 
of excommunication, and, after prostrating him. 
self at the feet of the pope, received the kiss of 
peace. The Romans now submitted. Alexander 
soon after conferred the title of king on the 
duke of Portugal, and, excommunicating the 
king of Scotland, laid his kingdom under an in- 
terdict. Alexander was succeeded by Lucius III. 
who absolved the king of Scotland, and took 
off the interdict. Having received an embassy 
from the princes of Palestine, intreating assis. 
tance, Lucius sent ambassadors to the kings of 
England and France, exhorting them to that 
holy expedition. They prepared for the cru- 
sade, but their operations were retarded . jv 
by the death of Lucius, at Verona, whi- * * 
ther he had retreated from a faction of 
the Romans. 

Urban III. now succeeded to the papal ckair* 
He quickly engaged in dispntes with the empe- 
ror ; and, at the earnest in treaty of the king of 
England, granted a bull, allowing him to cre- 
ate one of his sons king of Ireland^ and sent him 
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a crown of peacocks' feathers inter wot en with 
gold. In the mean time, the soldan Saladine 
defeated the Christians in the Holy Land, and 
Jerusalem was lost. In consequence of these 
atflicting tidings, Urban diiMl at Ferrara, and 
was succeeded by Gregory VIII. who gave in- 
dulgcncies for anew crusade. lie also was soon 
succeeded by Clement III.' who induced the em- 
peror to take up the cross. Frederic wrote a 
letter to the soldan, in a haughty style, and tilhd 
with the n<ames of the princes of Euro])0, whom 
he pretended to be his vassals, and dignified 
with warlike epithets. Saladine replied in the 
same manner; and the emperor prepared for the 
war. With an army of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, he departed for the Holy Land. 
Richard king of England, Philip of France, and 
William of Sicily and Apulia, soon after follow- 
ed him. About this time, Clement died at Rome, 
and was succeeded by Celestine HI. The em- 
peror also died in the East, and was succeeded 
. by his son, Henry. VI. crowned by Celestine in 
the church of St. Peter. The circumstances at- 
tending this coronation were very singular, for 
the pope had no sooner put the crown upon the 
emperor's head, than he kicked it off again to 
tlie ground, signifying, that he had a power of 
depriving him of the empire, as well as of con- 
ferring it upon him. Philip, kirig of France, now 
arrived at Rome, and accused the king of Eng. 
land of forcing him from the Holy Land ; but the 
accusation was believed to proceed from envy. 
Richard, in his return from the Holy Land, being 
made a prisoner in Sicily, and, unjustly detained 
by the emperor, who had already succeeded to 
the crown of Sicily and Apulia, the bishops of 

Normandy 

Ik- 
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Normandy wrote to his holiness^ loudly com- 
plaining of the -violence and breach ^f faith, 
and intreating him to draw the sword of St. 
Feter against the emperor, who had affronted 
ilie church, in the person of one ef its soldiers. 
Cclcstine was not prevailed upon to in- * p. 
tercede for the king's liberty ; but the em- . '' 
peror at last set htm free for a ransom. 

Four years after this, the emperor died in Si- 
cily, and Cclestine at Rome. He was succeed* 
ed by Innocent III. who confirmed the election 
of Otlio of Brunswick to the imperial crown. 
Being informed by the bishop of Metz, that, in 
consequence of a translation of the Bible into 
the French language, the people began to de- 
spise the priests, he reproved them severely, and 
wrote to the bishops in the neighbourhood to in. 
qaire who was the author of the translatioi), and 
how he stood affected to the apostolic see. He 
also exerted himself to suppress the Albigense« 
and the Waldenses. Innocent embraced the 
party of the emperor Otho, and offered to ab- 
solve the nobh s from their obligations to Philip 
dake of Snabia, who pretended to the empire. 
Meanwhile, he also exerted himsrlf for the re- 
lief of the Christians in the Holy Land, and, as 
an example to others, he fitted out a new snip, 
-which he loaded with corn and provisions for 
their use. He likewise sent a legate into Scot- 
land, with the present of a purple hat for the 
king, in token of his being a defender of the 
church, as that religious prince h^d ordered the 
sabbath to be strictly observed after mid-day. 
The legate also presented the king with a sword, 
the hilt and scabbard of which were adorned 

Vol. XVI. F with 
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with gold and dianioiuls, and besides lio&oared 
him with matiy indulgences. During these 
transactions, Almaricus, of t4ie university of Pa- 
ris, published scrcral heretical doctrines, assert* 
.ing there was no heaven nor hell, except in the 
breasts of ti)e virtuous or wicked; that the 
invocation of saints, and the worshii)ping of aU 
tars or images, was idolatry ; that God was thd 
materia prima^ or primitive matter ; that sin com- 
mitted from benevolence had no guilt; and suchf 
lite tenets. His works were condemned by thff 
pope ; and, as Aristotle's books of natural philo- 
sophy and metaphysics, lately brought from Con- 
stantinople, were supposed to have given rise to 
these opinions, they were ordered to be burned 
A. D. by the council of Paris, and prohibited 
1204. under the penalty of excommunication. 

The Sicilians and Apulians now took the oath 
of allegiance to the pope, who also received an 
embassy from Philip, emperor of Germany, Otho 
had been defeated, and obliged to fly into Eng- 
land ; Philip, therefore, resolving id reconcile the 
pope to his cause, sent the patriarch of Aquileia, 
and many other nobles and learned men, to 
Rome, npon whose representations Innocent 
consented to absolve Philip, and acknowledgo 
'him as emperor, on condition that he gave one 
of his daughters in marriage to the pope's 
brother^ Richard, who was soon after created 
count of Sora. The emperor was astonished at 
the interested views of the pope, and, without 
any regard being paid to the marriage, contrived 
to obtain public absolution from \m legates, 
Ncfxt yoar^ news arriving at Rome, that the em. 
peiror Philip had been murdered at Bamberg, 

Innocent 
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Innocent wrote to the nobles and bishops of 
Germany, exhorting them to unite in choos. 
ing Olho, viho was accordingly elt^ctcd at 
Frankfort ; and to strengthen his interest with 
the party of the late emperor, he married his 
daughter Beatrice* After his election, Othore« 
ceived aa embassy from the city of Mil^n,' in. 
TJtiug him to accept the crown of Italy. In. 
aocent likewise sent legates, with letters of con. 
gratulation, ofiering to confer upon him the im«' 
perial crown. Arriving at Milan, Otho . ^ 
received the iron crown from ihd hands ^*f^Q* 
of the archbishop, and advancing to ' 

Rome, was crowned by the pope in tho church 
pf SU Peter. 



CHAP. V. 

The Reign ofFrederin ofSicUtj ; and thai of the 
Popes continued till the Celebration of the fir si 
Jubilee; with an Jccount of the last Crusade. 

OTIIO still continued in Italy, but seized 
upon the territories of the church in 'lus-* 
cany and Romaniola, and, assisted by the Pisan 
ileet, invaded the dominions of the king of 
Sicily. Innocent in vain endeavoured to per^ 
suade him to desist, aud at last excommunicated 
and deposed him. The nobles of Germany, 
therefore, chose Fred> ric of Suabia, kiug of 
Sicily, as emperor, and the pope not only con. 
firmed the election, but sent a cardinal legato 
into Germany, to desire the nobles and citi(is of 
that kingdom to abandon Otho, aud submit to 

F 2 Frederic, 
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Frederic, vho being now master of the greateil 
part of Germany towards the Rhine, was crowned 
at Aix la Chapclleby the Archbishop of Mentzi 
At this time, the emperor made a vow of undeiw 
taking an expedition to the Holy Land; and Inno- 
cent, being soon after informed that the emperor 
Otho had been entirely defeated by the king of 
France, Philip Augustus, in the famous battle 
of Bo?inces, gave authority to his legate again 
to crown Frederic at Aix la Chapelle. Foiur 
years after this, the emperor, having entered 
Italy with an army, attended by his queen Con« 
. j^ stantia, was refused admittance into the 

* * city of Milan. Dissembling his resent- 
' ment, he therefore marched forward to 
Rome, and was a third time crowned by the 
pope Ilonorius III. who had succeeded Inno- 
cent. He also received the cross from the hands 
of cardinal Hugolin, and renewed his tow of 
performing a crusade. 

While Germany was thus embroiled by the 
two factions of Otho and Frederic, the pope, by 
his letters, exhorted the Christians of Europe to 
undertake a crusade against the Moors in Spain; 
and, in consequence of this exhortation, no less 
than one hundred and ten thousafid foreigners 
crowded into that kingdom, the greatest part of 
whom were obliged to return, upon account of 
the excessive heat of the climate. Those who 
continued however, being joined by a great 
many Spaniards, about the middle of July, gain, 
ed a victory over the Moors, who are said to 
have lost one hundred thousand men in the bat- 
tle. Alphonsus, king of Aragon, immediately 
informed the pope of this victory, and sent the 
chief standard of Mahomet to Rome, which was 

hun^ 
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ftong up ia St. Peter's chorch, where the Moor. 
isk prince had boasted he would erect it in per. 
son. In Asia also, the champions of the cross 
tookDamietta,af ter a siege of twenty. two months, 
during which upwards of seventy- five thousand 
Saracens were slain ;«bat, in order to save them, 
lelves iVom perishing by the overilowing of the , 
Nile, to which the imprudence and obstinacy of 
cardinal Pelagius had expose^ them, they in their 
turn were forced to deliver it«up to the soldans, 
.and to conclude a peace for eight y«ars. 

Honorius now wrote to the emperor Frederic, 
blaming him for delaying his expedition to the 
Holy Land ; and Frederic, in order to appeaso 
)iim^ published several severe edicts against 
thn heretics, which seem to have been adopted 
by the tribunal of the inquisition. He ordered 
that those M'ho wer^ convicted of heresy shouJd 
be deprived of their offices, and punished as trai. 
tors ; that those who relapsed into the errors 
which they had abjured, should be punished 
with death ; and that the children of heretics 
should, to the second generation, be deprived of 
all offices and fiefs, unless they became informers 
9gainst their parents. A conference also took 
place, at Verona, between 'the emperor and the 
pope, when Frederic again engaged, by oa*th to 
go within two years to the relief of the Holy 
{iand; and, in order to interest him the more in 
that expedition^ the pope, as the empress was 
lately dead, prevailed witlv him to promise to 
msiXTy Jolantay the only daughter "and heiress 
of the king of Jerusalem. Frederic, however, 
toon after desired the pope to prolong the tiroe 
fpt the sabred expedition, first on the pretence that 
ib%<<ities qC liombardy had formed au associa-". 

F 3 tion 
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tion against him, aud next on the aupposition 
that it was unjust to break the eight years truce 
concluded with the soldan. He was therefore 
absolved from the oath he had made at Verona, 
but a conditional sentence of excommunicatioii 
was denoiinced against him, if he failed to ac- 
complish it in other two years. The kitig of 
Jerusalem was now fopced by the emperor to re- 
sign his title in his favour ; and, at this time also, 
Frederic requested the pope to mediate between 
him and the associated cities of Lombardy, 
•which was accordingly effected. Ilonorius dy- 
ing, was succeeded by Gregory IX. who, on the 
expiration of two years, wrote to the emperor, 
desiring him, under the pain of an anathema, to 
depart for the Holy Laud as 45oon as possible. 
Frederic appointed the month of August for 
the embarkation at Brindisi, where no less than 
sixty thousand crusaders had arrived from Eng- 
land. But, about this time, a present arrived 
to him from the soldan, consisting of an ele- 
phant, several mules, and many valuable things, 
which afterwards occasioned a suspicion that 
he had entered into a treaty with the soldan, 
and, upon that account, had thwarted the ex. 
pedition to the Holy Land. Ff ederie however, 
for some time, appeared very active ; but soon 
after, pretending to be sick, laid aside ail 
thoughts of the expedition. Gregory now ex- 
communicated him, and he in return expelled 
Gregory from Rome ; but was at last induced 
^ Pj to determine on the Syrian voyage, 
■taao' ^^^9 assembling a fleet at Brindisi, sail, 
ed thence to the Holy Land. In the- 
mean time, Gregory apposed his interest, and 
excited a civil war thraaghout^ the empirew 

Frederic 
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Frederic, therefore, concluded a peace with the 
Saracens, and, having crowned himself in Je. 
rusalem, returned to Brindisi. 

Soon after this, the emperor was again re- 
conciled to the pope, who in treated him again 
to succour the Holy Land, which was now 
his own. But Frederic was soon forced to 
march into Germany, to punish the rebellion 
of his son Henry ; and Gregory wrote to the 
princes of Germany dissuading them from the 
revolt. Frederic quelled the rebellion, and af- 
terwards married Isabella, daughter of the king 
of England. He was, however, soon after 
forced also to march against the confederates 
in Lombardy ; and the pope, who feared the 
growing power of Frederic, every day render, 
ing himself more despotic, attached himself to 
the iptcrest of the associated cities. He also, in 
the course of the following year, excommuni- 
cated the emperor, who immediately wrote to 
all the princes of Europe in his own justifi- 
cation, and carried on the war in Italy with 
the utmost fury, advancing even to Rome. 
Terrified at the approach of the Imperialists, 
Gregory, in order, to animate the Romans in 
his defence, made a procession from the La- 
teran to the Vatican church, with the heads 
of the apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul. After 
a loifg discourse, taking the two skulls in his 
arms, he protested with tears, that he could not 
defend those relics nor himself without the 
assistance of the Romans. Observing the peo- 
ple moved by his harangue, he published a 
crusade, and Frederic found himself opposed by 
a nuQierous army. Having taken prisoners 
fomc of the crusaders^ h^ put them to death 

^7 
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. ^ by various tortures, impressing the 
^c,oQ figuJ'c of a cross upon their foreheads 

* with red-hot iron, and cutting the - 
heads of others into four pieces, in the form of 
a cross. 

During these disturbances in Italy, the cxac« 
tions of Othoj the pope's legate in Kngland, oc» 
casioned great murmurs among the people. A 
Carthusian monk was apprehended at Cam. 
bridge, andlmprisoned in the Towofof London, 
for affirming that the devil was let loose in the 
shape of the legate, and that the pope was a he- 
retic and not the head of the church. Notwith- 
standing these murmurs in England, Richard 
earl of Cornwall, the king's brother, assembled 
a large fleet, and sailed with forty thousand men 
for the Holy Land. 

Soon after this, Frederic seized a great many 
bishops on their voyage to Rome, and put them 
in prison. The pope, been deeply affected with 
their captivity, and hearing that cardinal Co- 
lonna had gone over to the party of the em- 
peror, was seized with a distemper which put 
a period to his existence, when he had lived, 
almost one hundred years. His weak admini* 
stration and unchristian resentment against the 
emperor were the occasion of many calamities 
to Italy. Celestine IV. succeeded him, and pro* 
posed peace with the emperor, but dying soon, 
after, the Roman see continued vacant, upwards 
of twenty months. At last, Frederic forced 
the cardinals to proceed to an election, and In* 
nocent IV. was chosen. Finding Frederic un* 
willing to submit to his terms, this pope quitted, 
Italy and went to I^yons, where calling &, 
council^ he eicomjuunicated and deposed the 

emperor* 
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emperor. He likewise exhorted the princes of 
Germany to a new election, and ordered a cru- 
sade to be preached against him. Italy now 
became a scene of desolation and misery, and 
the emperor intreated the mediation of the king 
of France to ejffect a peace with the Roman see. 
But the mediation of St. Lewis was^ rejected by 
Innocent, and the affairs of the emperor were 
Toined in Lombardy. The garrison of Parma 
Iiad surprised and stormed his camp, in which 
'was found an imperial crown, with the emperor's 
most Taluable jewels, besides an immense trea- 
sure in money. Soon after this, Frederic fell 
sick at Apulia, and dying, on the thirteenth of 
December, was buried at Montreal, in Sicily, 
by his natural son Manfred, who was * y. 
suspected of having hastened his death ,0^0* 
"by Tiolence, and who now pretended to 
Apulia and Sicily. 

Upon hearingof the death of Frederic,Innocent 
excommunicated Conrad, his son, and exerted 
himself in favour of count William of Holland. 
H^ now returned to Italy, and, in order effec. 
tually to oppose the claim of Conrad and of Man. 
fred to the hereditary dominions of their father, 
he offered the kingdom of Naples and Sicily to 
Richard, brother of the king of England, and 
afterwards to Charles of Anjou. Conrad, how- 
ever, got possession of Naples, and now proposed 
a peace with the church ; but he was exeom. 
niuoicated by the pope, and died soon after in 
Apulia, leaving an infant son, whom he desired 
should be put under the guardianship of the 
apostolic see. But Manfred, assisted by the 
Saracens, defeated the army of the pope, who 
died, in the mean time, at Naples, and wa% 
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succeeded by Alexander IV. Manfred still ra- 
pidly advanced, and defeated the papal troops. 
Alexander, therefore, gave the investiture of Na- 
ples to the son of Ilcnry III. king of England, 
whom he absolved from his vow of a crusade 
into Syria, on condition of undertaking an ex- 
pedition against Manfred. The 'king bound 
himself, for his son, to pay yearly two thousand 
ounces of gold to the Roman see, and, under 
- pain of ecclesiastical censure, to conduct an 
army, in person, into Sicily. Germany was, at this 
time, a scene of anarchy and disorder. On the 
death of the count of Holland, some of tiie 
nobles proposed to ele^t Conradine, the infant 
grandson of Frederic, while Richard, duke of 
Cornwall, brother of the king of England, was 
elected at Frankfort, by the archbishops of Men t? 
and Cologne, and other two electors. But tHe 
other party, headed by the archbishop of Triers j 
at last conferred the imperial dignity upon 
Alphonso, king of Castile ; and the money of 
* 1^ Richard failing him, ]m party deserted, 
It? 57* ^^^ ^^ returned to England, after hav- 
■ ** * ing lavished away seventeen hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. 

The king of England was now desired to take 
possession of Sicily ; he accordingly made a de- 
mand of money from his parliaraeut; but, both 
at London and Oxford, met with a refusal. 
Peace was, therefore, proposed with Manfred, 
but without eflect. In the mean time, Alexander 
died at Viterbo, and the patriarch of Jerusalem 
was elected by the name of Urban IV. who 
conferred the crown of Sicily on Charles, count 
of Anjou, on condition of his paying eight 
thousand ounces of gold. Manfred, however, 



ifrengthcncil bimself against the intrigues of the 
pope, by giTing the heiress of his dominions in 
marriage to Peter, son of the king of Aragon ; 
and, assembling an army of Saracens, marclied 
into the territories of the Church. The house 
of Suabia, still supported the claim of Conra* 
dine to the empire, and both the competitors 
were desired to submit to the decision of the 
pope. Urban now died at Perugia, and Cle- 
ment IV. was chosen pope. He faToured the 
interest of Charles, and crowned him king of 
Sicily at Rome ; immediately . after .which, 
Charles marched ag.tinst Manfred, who was 
defeated and slain. But, Charles behaying with 
cruelty, the adherents of Manfred invited Con. 
radinc into Italy, wlio, howcrer, was prohibited 
by the pope, while Charles was also created 
Ticar of the empire* Conradinc was soon after 
defeated and put to death by him, in 1269 ; and 
Clement ahso died at Vitcrbo. 

About this time, St. I^wis sailed for the 
Holy Ijaiul. Re embarked at Marseilles, about 
the middle of June, with cardinal RodoJphns, 
the apostolic legate, and, after a dangerous* 
Toyage, asrived with his fleet at CarthagCj of 
l^hich he quickly made himself master. But 
marching afterwards against I'unis, while he 
pootinued before that city, his army was seized 
with sickness, which carried oft" a great . j^ 
many of the nobles and soldiers. And iq-.q* 
while the king himself was delibera- 
ting about re-embarking his troops, he was 
seized with the distemper, and died on the 
twenty-fifth of August, his brother the king 
of Sicily arriving the same day at the camp, 
together with tli^ fleet of Edward, prince of 
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England. The disease still can tinning in the 
camp of the crusaderh, and raging also in the 
city and xamp of the enemy, a truce of ten 
years was concluded with the Tunisians, who 
engaged to pay the expence of the expedition, 
and a yearly sum to the king of Sicily, equal' 
to the tribute given by him to the holy see ; to 
dismiss all prisoners, and to allow Christianity 
to be preached freely in their country. These 
terms being ratified, Edward prince of Eng- 
land proceeded with his fleet to the Holy Land; 
but, as Philip king of France, with his uncle 
Charles, and the king of Navarre, sailed for 
Sicily, in order to return, Edward sent back 
his cousin Henry, son of' Richard duke of 
Cornwall, to take care of Guicnne : in his jour- 
ney through Italy, however, he was murdered 
in a church at Viterbo, by a son of the late 
Simon Montfort. 

Theald, at this time in the Holy Land with 
Edward prince of England, was now chosen 
pope, by the name of Gregory X. On his 
arrival, he raised five hundred horse, which he 
embarked in three Venetian ships for Syria. 
Soon after, Edward, who had now succeeded to 
the crown of England, by the death of his father, 
landed also at Orvieto, on his return from the 
Holy Land, and was received with much affec- 
tion by Gregory, who declared that he had 
excommunicated the son of Simon, who h^ 
murdered his cousin. Gregory, about this time, 
confirmed the election of Rodolphus, as em- 
peror of Germany, who promised to undertake 
an expedition into Syria, against the Saracens. 
Gregory dying, was succeeded by Innocent V^ 
te by Hadrian V. and he by John XXI. who 
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utmost contempt. Boniface was enraged that 
Philip had dared to burn the bull sealed witik 
the pictures of St. Peter and St. Paul^ as well 
39 at the rest of his conduct ; and, therefore, he 
excommunicated him. The king, in his turn, 
accused the pope of diTcrs heresies, of the death 
of Celestine, of intrusion into the papal see, 
of simony, sacrilege, magic, and other enor- 
mous crimes. Boniface, in the mean time, at 
length confirmed the election of the emperor 
Albert; and, clearing himself by oathx)f the 
crimes laid to his charge, again excommuni- 
cated the king, laid his kingdom under ah inter, 
diet, absolved his subjects from their allegiance, 
and ordered the emperor to take possession of 
France. * ' 

Meanwhile,, the cardinals Colonna, whom 
Boniface had persecuted!, being in France, they 
formed a scheme with William Nogaret, one of 
the king's counsellors, of seizing upon the pope. 
They accordingly set out for Italy, and, ar- 
riTing in Tuscany, Nogaret pretended that he 
came to treat of peace, but privately hired three 
or fonr hundred French horse, who assembled in 
the neighbourhood of Anagni, surprised the 
town, and took possession of the pope's palace. 
Boniface, on th^ first alarm, was deserted by all 
the cardinals, except two; ^nd Nogaret and 
Sciarra Colonna, entering his chamber, used him 
with great indignity, and threatened to carry 
him bound to Lyons, to be deposed by a general 
council. After they had detained him three 
days, and plundered all his treasures, which 
were immense, the citizens of Anagni, awaking 
from their surprise, expelled the French, and 
set the pope at liberty. Boniface returned to 
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Romc^ but the grief and vexation of his impri« 
^ j^ sonment made such an impression on 
1 'in^* ^^^ spirits, that he was seized with a fe- 
^'^"^* ver, of which he died on the 12th of Oc- 
tober, and was buried in the church of St. Peter. 

Benedict XI. was now chosen by the unani- 
mous voice of the conclave. He immediately 
cited Nogaret, Sciarra, and all those concerned 
in seizing Boniface, to appear at Rome. He ab- 
solved the king of France, and restored the car- 
dinals of the Colonna family. Soon after his 
election, an embassy arrived from the Tartars^ 
intrcating a reconciliation among the Christian 
princes, and succours to be sent into the Holy 
Land. A letter, in the Chaldaic language, also 
was received from Insibrahim, patriarch of tha 
eastern Christians, acknowledging the authority 
of the pope and of the Roman church. While 
animating the princes to a crusade, Benedict died 
at Perrugia, not without suspicion of poison. 

The archbishop of Bourdeaux was now elected 
by the name of Clement V. and the papal court 
was translated to Avignon, in France, w here it 
continued for more than seventy years, to the 
great detriment of Italy and Rome, in which, 
city many of the churches fell to ruins by the 
absence and neglect of the priests. The Ita- 
lians give the name of the Babylonish captivity 
to this residence of the pope's court in France. 
Clement revoked the bulls of Boniface against 
the king of France, and granted a general par* 
dpn to all persons concerned in the late dispute. 
He sent a legate into Italy to quiet the troubles 
iu that kingdom, %nd created seven bishops, 
Hrliom he sent into Great Tartary. He excom- 
B^unicatcd the emperor Andronicus, as the en- 
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coui^agcr of the G reek schism and heresy, and 
suppressed the order oif the Templars, who were 
accused of spitting on the cross, of denying 
Christ, and other impieties. Clement was now 
solicited to transfer the empire to France, bat 
he artfully avoided it ; and confirmed the elec- 
tion of the duke of Lnxemburgh, who, soon after, 
entered Italy with an army, and was crowned 
with the iron crown,, by the archbishop of Milan^ 
and afterwards by the cardinals at Rome, . j^ 
but died, in a few months, on his march , o\ o* 
to attack the Neapolitans. Clement ^ ' 
also died on the road to Bourdeaux, in the follow- 
ing year. 

A dissension now took place in the conclave 
about the election of a successor; during which, 
the Pisans made themselves masters of the rich 
city of Lucca, where they seized \he treasures 
of the Roman church, to the value of one mil- 
lion of florins of gold, which was deposited 
there io a monastery. At last, John XXII. was 
chosen, and received an embassy from Lewis 
duke of Bavaria, and Frederic duke of Austria, 
both competitors for the empire, each demanding a 
confirmation of his election by the apostolic see. 
But he decided not in favour of either, and 
claimed the administration during the interreg- 
num. At this time, J &iin sen t legates into Britain 
to receive the cmth of homage for the kingdoms 
of England and Ireland ; and to deliver letters 
from the pope to Robert Bruce, who was only 
styled governor of Scotland. Robert, at first, 
refused to allow the legates to enter his king- 
dom ; but, afterwards sending for them, he de- 
clared, that he would neither treat of peace, nor 
a truce with England^ unless he had the Utle oC 
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king from the pope. The legates, therefore, ex- 
conimiinicatrd hiDi and all his adherents, and 
laid his kingdom under an interdict. John like- 
wise exconiiiiunlcattd the king of Trinacria; 
and ordtTed Lewis of Bavaria, now emperor, 
to abdicate his dignity, on account of the assist- 
ance which he had given to the Gibelline fac- 
tion. But the emperor, not submitting to this 
demand, was excommunicated and deposed by 
the pope, who excited the king of France to 
prefer a claim to the empire. How ever, Frederic 
of Austria, being reconciled to the emperor, re- 
signed in his favour ; and I^wis, soon after, cn- 
A j^ tering Italy, was crowned, at Milan, by 
1 ^W *^^ bishop of Arezzo, and afterw ards, at 
Rome, by Sciarra Colonna, in the church 
of Saint Peter. 

Lewis now held a solemn assembly in Saint 
Peter's church ; and ordered a crier to call out 
three times, if any person would undertake the 
defence of the priest James of Cahors, who 
called himself po()e John. No answer being 
made, the emperor deposed him, and created an 
anti.pope, by the name of Nicholas V. who con- 
firmed the deposition of John, and declared his 
adherents guilty of heresy. Upon the return 
of Lewis into Germany, the pope's legate enter, 
ed Rome, and annulled all the acts of the erope. 
ror, and Peter di Corbaria, the anti-pope ; the 
Romans testifying their consent by loud accla- 
mations, and the boys even digging up the bo- 
dies of the Germans, and throwing them into the 
Tyber. Meanwhile^ John offered great rewards 
for anprehending the .anti.poi>e, and that uu. 
liappy person was discovered in the house of 
count Boniface, ^ Pisa, where he hadl^een con, 
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coaled for several months. Finding himself 
without assistance from the emperor or his party, 
he resolved to throw himself on the clemency of 
the pope, and voluntarily, surrendered to the 
archbishop of Pisa, who, having received a com- 
mission to that purpose, absolved him, upon his 
abjuring certain articles prescribed to him by 
his holiness. Soon after, the anti-pope arrived 
at Avignon, and appeared in a public consistory, 
with a rope about his neck, begging absolution 
from the pope. He was afterwards confined an 
honourable prisoner in the palace, where he lived 
three years, and at his dtJath was buried in the 
church of the Franciscans. About the same 
timc,~John also diod at Avignon. This . -^ 
pope ailjled the third crown to the pon- |<jo,* 
tifical tiara. The first crown worn by 
the popes was sent b)tClovis, king of France, as 
a present to Saint^ohn of Lateran, and was 
placed by pope Hormisdas, about the year 515, 
upon his own head, above the cap which hc^ 
usually wore. Ilis successors, tiU Boniface VIII. 
wore the single crown ; but that pope, on the 
occasion of his disputes with Philip, king of 
France, assumed a double crown, to signify hisj 
claim to the temporal as well as spiritiial au- 
thority. At last, John added a third crown to 
the tiara, in which form it has .been worn by all 
his successors. 

Cardinal Fournier was now elected pope, and 
took the |iamo of Benedict XII. bestowing upon 
the cardinals one hundred thousand florins of 
gold, and sending fifty thousand to repair the 
churches of Rome. The eg[iperor immediately 
proposed a peace ^with him, and his request wai^ 
supported by the nobles and bishops of Getinan.^ ^ 
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but it was witliout ctfect. Benedict gave the in- 
vestiture of Sardinia and Corsica to the king of 
Aragon, and sold the title of Ticar of the em- 
pire to several nobles in Lombardy. The em- 
peror, soon after, entered in.to an alliance with 
the king of France^ and Benedict died at Avig. 
non. 

Clement VI. was now elected p^pe. The 
emperor made to him the most submissive con- 
cessions, but Clemen t insisted on yet greater ones, 
and, at last, proceeded to excommunicate him. 
During these transactions at Avignon, a great 
revolution happened at Rome, owing to one 
Nicholas Gabrini di Rimzo, the son of a miller, 
who, having received a good education from his 
parents, and being of an active and enterpri. 
sing genius, was elected a public scribe, or no- 
tary. Having been sent with the ambassadors 
to pope Clement, to invite him to Rome, and 
having received a denial from his holiness, he, 
upon his return, assembled the Romans in the 
capitol, and exhibited to them, in a long and 
eloquent discourse, the deplorable state of their 
city, and the happiness of^their ancient liberty* 
His words had an instantaneous effect on the 
people; they unanimously declared him their 
tribune, and conferred upon him the sovereign 
power. He immediately degraded the senators 
appointed by the pope ; ordered several of the 
nobility, convicted of oppression, to be put to 
death ; and banished the Orsitii, the Colonnae, 
and many other noble families. Having esta- 
blished his authority, he made himself respected 
by his regard to justice, and sent letters to all 
the cities of Italy, informing them of the liberty 
of the Romans, and vlesiring them tQ give assist- 
ance 
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-^ncc to their mother city. His messengers were 
every where treated with respect. Several cities, 
eonciuding that the Romans were^ about to r^ 
cover their ancient grandeur, promised their as* 
sistance, and sent golden rin^s as tokens of their 
fidelity. Not only the cities of Italy, . j^ 
but even foreign princes, sought his al- - « * 
liance. He received an embassy, with 
an offer of friendship, from Lewis, king of Hun- 
gary. About the same time, ambassadors ar* 
riv^ from Jane, queen of Naples, desiring bis 
mediation with the king of Hungary. The tri. 
bune likewise received an embassy from the em* 
peror Lewis, soliciting his friendship ; and Cle* 
ment wrote to him from .Avignon, commendinfc 
his proceedings, and exhorting him to govern 
Rome in bis name. 

This grandeur was of very short continuance; 
for, intoxicated with authority, Nicholas dis. 
dained to have any dependence upon the pope, 
and resolved to be absolute master in the city 
of the Romans. Being desirous of the dignity 
of kmghthooj, he bathed himself in the font ia 
which Constantine the Great had formerly beea 
baptized, and then received his arms from the syn- 
dic of Rome, and two knights, before the altar of 
St. Peter ; at the saute time, being cro\^ned with 
the different crowns, he assumed the title of 
Candidate Knight of the Holy Ghost, severe and 
merciful. Deliverer of Rome, Assertor of th^ 
Liberties of Italy, Lovec of the Universe, and 
August Tribune. He likewise published a let. 
ter, declaring I^ome the head of the world ; and 
cited Lewis and Charles of Bohemia, with the 
other electors, to appear at Rome, to justify 
the rights an4 privileges which they a,^%\3axi^ 
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These extraTagaDt proceedings mined his cha^ 
ract;;r, and the pope, looking upon him as a mad 
enthusiast, published seTeral bulls against him, 
accusing him of schism and heresy, upon which 
the ardor of the people in his favour greatlj 
abated. Soon after, the banished nobles enter, 
ing the city, by surprise, with some troops, Ni- 
cholas -was deserted, and fled to Lewis, king of 
-Hungary, who was then at Naples, lie after- 
"Wards skulked for some time, in the habit of a 
^pilgrim, among the mountains, and at length 
was brought to Avignon, where he was detained 
prisoner. 

About this time, the emperor was killed by a 
fall from his horse, and Lewis of Bavaria seized 
upon the kingdom of Naples. As the plague 
raged, in a most violent degree, in Italy and in 
other countries of Europe, Cleaient granted a 
-general indulgence to all those who were pent* 
tent, and confessed their sins, and to the priests 
who attended and administered- the sacrament 
to the sick, supporting at his own charge those 
ivho were seized with the distemper at Avignon; 
and, to prevent the dead from lying unburied,he 
hifVd people to carry them to a iield which he 
had purchased for that purpose. Meanwhile the 
jnbilee commenced at Rome, where, notwitb. 
standing the plague, such numbers of people as- 
jk Y\ sembled, that, from Christmas to Easter, 
1 i^iO ' ^^^^^ were continually from a million to 
twelve hundred thousand foreigners iff 
that city . .Scarcely the tenth part of those pilgrimi 
returned home,bcingcut oil by theplagae,or thefa* 
tigue of the journey. The Uomans, with great ra* 
pacity, practised upon them all manner of extor* 
tiou. Two jcars after tlus^a lett^r^ supposed to b« 
* - ^uttcu 
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written bf tbearchbishon of Milan, was dropped' 
in the coHsistory^ and addressed to fho uope. 
It was dated from the Middle of H.^ll, and, iu* 
the name of the Prince of D srknrss, Uianki'd his 
Vicar the Pope, and his counsellors and cardi- 
nals, for their great sc^rvices, exhorting them ta 
a steady pers^erance in their present course, 
that they might be entitled to a full reward in 
his kingdom. Thus, mentioning the particular 
vices of each, he chid them for allowing their 
ioctrine to dil!'.»r from th(ir life, and exhorted 
them, for the future, to teach as they lived. 
, The emperor Charles now in/formed the pope of 
his intention of entering Italy, to receive the im- 
perial crown; but Clement died soon » -^ 
after at Avignon, and the bishop of/Os- ,4<;o* 
tia, who took the name of Innocent VI. 
was chosen pope. 

Innocent sent a legate to Rome, and, with him'^ 
Nicholas Rienzo, the former tribune, in ordjjrto 
oppose the designs of Francis Baroncelli, who, 
supported by the favour of the people, had exw 
pel led the nobility, and assumed the title of Tri^ 
bune II. Rienzo was received with the grc^atest 
demonstrations of joy, and again created tri- 
bune ; Baroncelli was put to death, and the aa« 
thority of th^ legate acknowledged. A fe^ 
knonths after, however, the Romans revolted 
against Rienzo, and put him to death. rheem«« 
peror now marched into Italy, ai)d was crowned 
king of Lombardy, at Milan, and afterwards by 
cardinal Bertrandi, in the church of St. Peter at 
Rome. But, by refusing the govern- ; ^ 
ment of Rome, he abandoned all the %ofeK* 
rights of the empirci quickly lost his re. 
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putatioti^ and was treated with indignity by tbose 
Dfho, if he had asserted his owa rights, would 
have been his firmest friends. 

Meanwhile, great disorders happened at the 
pope's court at Avignon. The cardinal of Pe. 
rigord, upon a contest about precedency, having 
raised a tumult, some persons were killed, while 
several young cardinals took some young mari* 
rled women from their husbands by tioleiice^ 
and kept them publicly in their houses. The 
kingdom of Italy still continued to be desolated 
"by intestine wars. iEgidius, the legate, publish, 
ed a crusade against Ordelassus, a nobleman of 
Lombardy, who bad seized upon the patrimony 
of the church, and who in contempt of his ful* 
tioinations, made effigies of the pope and cardi* 
nals, whom he excommunicated ; having also ap- 
prehended some of the crusaders, he imprinted 
the figure of a cross, with a red hot iron, upon 
the soles of their feet. He likewise seized the 
priest whom the legate had sent to publish the 
crusade in Milan, and ordered him to be eii« 
closed in an iron cage, and roasted to death* 
At Avignon also, Innocent was alarmed by the 
approach of a numerous troop of banditti; he 
therefore caused the city to be fortified against 
their attempts, but was freed from his alarm by 
a message from their leader, Arnold of Gascony, 
an arch-priest, declaring that he had no inten* 
tion to invade his territories. About this time, 
Bernabo Viscohti laid siege to Bologna, de. 
spising all the pope's fulminations ; and the 
Romans, having revolted, chose one Lelius Bo.. 
nadota, a shoemaker, as their senator, who, by 
the assistance of the people, expelled the great. 
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est part of the nobility and gentry from the cityj 
soon after, however,* they submitted. * ^ 
Innocent now died at Avignon^ and was - ' ^^* 
succeeded by Urban V. *^ 

This pope transferred his residence to Rome, 
and was, with great joy, received by the Italians. 
He excommunicated Bernabo Visconti, %nd 
forced his wife, as being a Christian woman, 
from the bond of marriage ; but, in the follow* 
ing year, concluded a peace with him. Being 
informed that Peter, king of Castile, had exer- 
cised great cruelty towards the ecclesiastics, he 
likewise sent a legate into Spain ^ who, LnTiting 
the king to, a conference upon the bank of a 
river, read the pope's letter from a boat, and de- 
clared him excommunicated ; after which declara* 
tion, he made the best of his way down the river, 
and escaped. The king was so exasperated, that 
he pursued him into the water on horseback, and^ 
returning, threatened to revenge the insult by a* 
war. Urban, therefore, thought proper to ac* 
commodate all diflferences, upon certain condi'* 
tions, not very honourable to the holy see. The 
emperor, now raising an army of forty thousand 
men, g^ve peace to Italy. Arriving near the 
city of Rome, he was met by the pope, and led 
his horse by the bridle as far as the church of 
St. Peter. About this time, also, the emperor 
Paleologus arrived at Rome, and abjured the 
schism of the Greek church. Having met the 
pope without the city, he kissed his feet, and led 
his horse by the bridle to the Vatican church, 
where he held the stirrup till his holiness alight- 
ed. In the following year, the parliament of 
England refused to pay the allegiance and 
tribute due to thti holy sec, and, in case of thd 
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pope*8 persisting, threatened to oppose him ioi 
utmost of their power. This vigorous oppo 
tion "^Btbliged the pope to desist, ^oon after th 
^ y. XJrbajij ^ the solicitation of the can 
1370* °*'*» r^urned to Avignon^ where hedi 
on the 16th of December. 
Gregory XT. was the successor of Urbs 
Soon after his promotion, he received an embas 
from the king of Dcnrrvark, desiring his assi 
ance against the Jutlanders, who had revoltc 
but deputies also arriving from the rebels, a 
representing the king as a tyrant, Gregory thre 
cned him with excommunication, and the ki 
returned an answer in these words : " Wah 
mar, the king, to the pope, wisheth health. ^ 
hold our life from God, our kingdom from < 
subjects, our wealth from our ancelstors, and < 
faith from your predecessors : if you are i 
our friend, we restore you the faith by this p 
sent writing." A revolt now took place 
Italy against the authority of the popo. 1 
Florentines, in particular, under pretence i 
their liberty was in danger, determined upo 
f. ^ war. They imprisoned the pope's ni 
* ' -' cio, destroyed the prison of the inqu 
* tion, and erected a standard, on wh 
was written, in large letters, the word Libert 
Gregory, therefore, excommunicated them, i 
ordered their property to be seized, and tl 
persons to be enslaved, in whatever country t] 
should be found. In England, Germany, i 
other kingdoms, they were consequently mi 
slaves ; which, sooh after, obliged them to thi 
of an accommodation. Gregory now went 
Rome, but the Romans maintained the so 
reignty of their city. About this timej he wr 
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to the chancellor 6f Oxford, to imprison W ck- 
liffe, but he was protected by the king, the doke 
of Lancaster, and the nobles, as well as by the 
(utizens of London. Gregory, iu the following 
year, died at Rome. 

Upon his death, the Italian prelates exhorted 
the cardinals to choose a Roman or Italian pope, 
otheir/ivhie, they threatened them with an insur- 
rection of the people. When the cardinals en* 
tered the conclaje, the tumult increased. The 
common people, having expelled the nobles, and 
brought a great many peasants into the city, 
with great violence rushed into the Gonclave, and 
demanded a Roman pope. At length, at the 
persuasion of the bannerets, they quitted the con. 
clave, and the doors were shut^ they continued, 
however, all night round the palace, with great 
tumult and noise. In the morning, when they 
heard the celebration of the mass, they rung the 
alarm bells, and, having obliged the cardinals to. 
open the windows of the conclave, they declared 
that, unless they immediately chose a Roman or 
Italian, they would put them to death. In this 
extremity, the French cardinals, who were three- 
fourtlis of the whole college, protesting that 
they only consented to an election from the fear 
of immediate death, named Bartholomew, arch, 
bishop of Bari, a gentleman of Naples. As this 
prelate was remarkable for his modesty and hu- 
mility, the cardinals were persuaded that he 
would acknowledge his election to bo null, and 
would, therefore, abdicate the pontificate. They 
were, however, disappointed, for the archbishop 
assumed the name of Urban VT. and obliged the 
cardinals, six of whom had fled to the castle of 
St. Angelo^ to come to the palace, and perform 
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the ceremony of his coronation. But they S009 
after went to Anagni, and wrote to (Jrban, r&» 
quiring him to abdicate the poatiQcate. Being 
unable to prcrail with him, they went to Fondi, 
•where, under the protection of queen Jane, they 
diose cardinal Robert, -who took the name^of 
Cfcment YIII. 

Thus a violent schism arose in the church, to 
the great disturbance of several kingdoms in Eu* 
rope, which were thereby involved in the mise« 
ries of war. The aati.popc retirt^d to Avignon, 
while Urban crowned Charles of Durazzo, who 
had come with an army of Hungarians to Rome, 
king of Sicily and Jerusalem. Urban, soon af. 
ter, went to Naples, where a rupture took place 
between him and the king. This rupture was 
fomented by cardinal Reali, who, for what rea* 
son is uncertain, had resolved upon the ruin of 
Urban. The conspiracy which he excited, being 
discovered by one of the cardinals. Urban im^ 
mediately held a consistory, where, laying before 
them the proofs he had received of the plot, he 
ordered six or seven of the cardinals to be sdzod 
and put in irons. Having, by tortures, wrested 
from them a confession of their guilt, he confined 
them to separate dungeons. Immediately after 
these proceedings, he assembled the clergy and 
the people of Nocera, whf re he then was, and 
gave them a particular account of the cons pi. 
racy ; then he erected a cross, and, with lighted 
candles, excommunicated the king and queen of 
Naples, cardinal Reali, with the other convicted 
cardinals; and the anti-pope, with all his ad^ 
herents. The king and queen were also dc^ 
posed, the cardinals deprived of their dignities, 
imd the cit^ of Naples laid under an interdict. 

Urbam 
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Urban was now besieged by the kitig Itt Nocera, 
but escaped, by sea, to Genoa* where he order, 
ed the degraded cardinals to be put to ^ -^ 
death. He soon after returned to Rome, . «j,g' 
where he died, by poison, on the 12th of ^ * 
October, and was succeeded by Boniface IX. 

In the following' year^ a jubilee was celebrated 
at Rome, and indulgences sold, a third part 
of the profits of which was giyen to the pope* 
Not long after. Urban,- on account of the mstuy 
indigilities de suffered from the bannerets of 
Rome, retired to Perugia, where, at the entreaty 
of the qtieen**do wager of Sicily, he granted a di* 
Torce betwixt her son Ladislaus and his young 
qneen Constantia, for no other reason than be- 
cause a report prerailed that Constantia's mo- 
ther had been divorced by Martin, duke of Mo. 
nabIan<io. About this time, the books of John 
WickiifTe having been carried into Bohemia, by a 
young nobleman of that kingdom, who had stu. 
died at Oxford, his doctrines were embraced by 
great numbers of people at Prague, and pub* 
licly preached by John Huss^ But a priest of 
Bamberg ordered many who professed them to 
be burnt, and commanded tliose who recanted 
their opinions, to wear, upon their breast and 
back, a yellow cross for twelve months. In the 
mean time, the anti.pope dying, was succeeded 
by Benedict XII L ; and both popes were soli, 
cited to resign. Bdniface consented to resign 
after Benedict had abdicated, and Benedict re- 
fusing, was imprisoned by the king of France. 
A jubilee was now again celebrated at Rome. As 
the plague raged in Italy, and especially a j^ 
at Rome, where seven or eight hundred ,1^^^' 
people died daily, rery few of the piU 
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grims returned home; great numbers of then( 
were robbed, and the women ravished by the 
pope's soldiers in the neighbourhood a^ the 
city. 

This year 5 the pope confirovBd the election of 
the duke of Bavaria as emperor ; and the duke 
of Milan assumed the title of king of Italy, 
but died soon after. The anti.pope escaped 
from prison, and, in some measure, recovered his 
authority ; and Boniface dying at Rome, was 
succeeded by Innocent VII. Innocent dying, 
was again succeeded by Gregory XII. who pro- 
mised to abdicate, an<^-exhorted the anti-pope 
to resign, but soon altering his resolution, was 
deserted by his cardinals. The anti«>pope, ^.Iso^ 
was similarly deserted. A general council, soon 
^ y. after, assembled at Pisa, and, deposing 
14O0* *^^"^ both, elected Alexander V. who 
conferred the crown of Naples on the 
duke of Anjou. 

John Huss, being elected rectpr of the nni« 
Tcrsity of Prague, began to translate the writings 
of Wickliflfe into the Tulgar tongue, and to ex- 
claim against the authority of the pope. In the 
mean time, .Alexander died, and was succeeded 
by John XIII. who soon after defeated and ex. 
communicated the king of Naples, causing also 
a crusade to be preached against him, which a. 
gain gave the Hussites an opportunity of ex» 
claiming against the papal authority. Accord* 
ingly, three of these persons, in three diiferent 
churches of Prague, during the reading of the 
papal bull, called out that the pope was antir 
Christ, who ordered a crusade to be preached 
against Christians. They were immediately ap* 
j)rehendcd and imprisoned, a circumstance which 
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Huss was no sooner informed of, than he went, 
at the head of two thousand men, to the niagu 
strates^ demanding the liberty of the prisoners, 
offering to answer himself for their crime, if it was 
stay crime to speak the truth. The senate promised 
that nothing should be determined against the 
prisoners; next morning, however, they were 
executed. Their friends, among whom were a 
great many students, immediately assembled, 
and, wrapping the dead bodies in linen, carried 
them with great solemnity through the churches 
of the city, calling out, ^^ These are the saints 
who have given their bodies for the testimonies 
of God." Soon after this, by the intrigues of 
the bishops, John Huss was banished the city. 

In order to settle all these disturbances, the 
pope called a council in the. city of Constance, 
which was opened on the 5th of Novem- . j^ 
ber, when the first session was appoint- ^41 / 
ed to be held onlhe 16th. Two days ^^*^* 
before the opening of the council, John Huss 
arrived at Constance, on the faith of a safe-con- 
duct granted by the emperor Sigismund. There 
he employed his time in preaching to the pco* 
pie ; and, refusing to desist at the desire of the 
pOpe, was apprehended, and shat up in one of 
the chambers of the palace. The emperor sent 
orders to enlarge the prisoner, but they were 
disregarded by the pope, who insisted that ho 
himsc'lf had not given John a safe, conduct. 
However, his confinement was, in some mea- 
sure, relaxed : he was committed to the keeping 
of the bishop of I^ausanne ; and four cardinals, 
with the generals of the Dominicans and Francis, 
cans, and six archbishops and bishops, were com* 
missioned to eiamine his faith* After several 
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sessions, the pope, being accased of many crimes^ 
promised to abdicate, but fled in the night from 
Constance. The council, however, continued) 
and its authority was declared superior to his. 
In the sixth session, Jerome of Prague was cited 
to appear, and afterwards, fjor disobeyin|^ 
the mandate, declared contumacious. In th^ 
eighth session, the writings of Wickliffe were 
prohibited, and ordered to be burned ; his bones 
were also ordcted to be dug up and thrown into 
profaneground. Soon after, the pope was brought 
prisoner, under a strong guard, and, being ac- 
cused of various crimes, was deposed. On the 
17th of June, John Huss was called before a pri* 
vate assembly, in the presence of the emperor, 
who exhorted him to submit to the authority 
of the council, and promised, from a regaid 
to his brother Wence^aus, he would dismiss 
him ^afe ; otherwise, instead of being a protec* 
tor to him in his errors, he would, with his own 
hands, light the fire to which he would be con- 
demned. John pleaded the safe-conduct which 
the emperor had given him, but declared that 
l^e came not to the council to defend his doc^ 
trines with a perverse obstinacy, but to retract 
them, if he should be taught any thing that was 
better. Next day, he was again called before the 
emperor and several prelate, and was desired to 
abjure twenty-six heretical articles ; John re-^ 
quired not to be compelled to do any thing 
against his conscience. He said, scvoral of the 
articles he had never taught, $ind, therefore^ 
could not renounce them ; the rest he was wil- 
ling to forsake upon^ being better instructed. 
The emperor and prelates, not being satisfied 
with these Gendttioiml submisnSns^ John v^as 

conducted 
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conducted to prison. Tlie abdication of Ore. 
gory XII. was, about this time, received by the 
councih In the fifteenth session, John Huss 
ira9 introduced into the council^ and placed upon 
H high 9^t in the view of the whole assembly^ 
ms a person convicted of heresy, by those who 
liad been appointed to examine him, although 
his judges had used no arguments to disprove 
liis doctrines, but only insisted that he ought to 
submit his judgment to a general council. Af« 
ter he was seated, an order was read, enjoining 
tiie strictest silence, under pain of exooramuni**^ 
cation and two months imprisonment ; then the 
propositions of Wickliffe were read and con-* 
demned; John Hu«s was declared an obstinate 
heretic, ordered to be degraded, and to be de^ 
livered to the secular court, and his writings 
were condemned to the flames. In consequence 
of this sentence, he was stripped of his sacerdotal 
habit, a paper mitre, painted with devils, was put 
upon his head, and he was delivered to the ma^ 
gistrate of Constance, who, the same day, ordered 
him to be burnt alive. iEnasus Sylvius, after^ 
wards Plus II. in his History of Bohemia, relates, 
that he walked to the ^take as cheerfully as if h^ 
had been going to an entertainment, a j^ 
and, while he was burning, sung a i^ir* 
^mn with a loud and strong voice. * 

Though his ashes were thrown into the lake, 
yet hi» disciples carried off the earth on which he. 
suffered, which was distributed among his fol. 
lowers^ and preserved by them as sacred relics. 
The news of his death no sooner reached Bohe* 
mia, than the nobles and barons, who had em- 
braced bis doctrine, wrote threateningr letters to 
V04.XVI. I tv^ 
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the council, and entered into an assbcla'tioii for 
their mutual defence. 

By desire of the council, the emperor now 
went to Perpignan, and had a conference witk 
Benedict, who refused to abdicate. On the em- 
peror's return to Constance, he was deposed bj 
the council, and Martin V. elected pope. At 
his election, when the conclave was opened, the 
emperor entered, and prostrated himself at tiie 
feet of the pope, who was afterwards conducted 
to the cathedral church, with the greatest solem* 
nity, the emperor and the elector of Branden^ 
burgh holding the reins of his horse, and bein^ 
followed by a hundred princes, the ambassador! 
of twelve kings, and a whole council. 

Prior to this, Jerome of Prague signed a re* 
cantation ; but, afterwards retracting, and en« 
deavouring to escape, he was brought back from 
the confines of Bohemia, by John, duke of Bava- 
ria, and shut up in a dark and loathsome dun* 
geon in the bottom of a tower, in which situation 
he continued several months. At last, in the 
twenty.first session, which was held on the 29th 
of May, Jerome of Prague, after having, with 
great eloquence and intrepidity, defended his 
doctrines in several private audiences, was in« 
troduced into the council, and condemned as an 
obstinate and relapsed heretic. He was then de- 
livered to the secular mat^istrate, who ordered 
him to be burnt alive; which puni^shment he 
suffered with the greatest constancy and resolu-' 
tion. When the executioner was going to light 
the firo behind him, he called out to him to light 
it before his face : for, if he had Iteen afraid of 
burning, he never woald have come to Con- 

^ etancc. 
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Stance. In the followiog year, . howeyer, the 
doctrines of the Hussites were approved . j^ 
by theuniTcrsity of P^-agiie, The council " * ^ * 
of Constance i^as soon after dissolved. 

The pope now returned to Italy, and resided 
in Florence ; and ^he Hussites soon after, under 
<he command of Zisca, committing great i>ut- 
Tages in Bohemia, he ordered a crusade to be 
preached against them. They, howcTcr, pubi 
Ished a letter in justification of their proceeds 
ings. About this time, the anli.pope died at 
Feniscola, and, having on his dcath.bed boand 
Us followers to elect a successor, under pain of 
eternal damnation, he. was succeeded by Cle. 
mtiU. Yill. Alphonsus, the king of Aragon, 
vas DOW intreated to deseil the anti-pope, who 
^t last, by his Tohintary abdicatioo^ terminated 
tbescUsm. ' 
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The Popes continued fill the PonUficaie ofMex* 
under VL; with an Account of the CountMof 
Basil. 

THUS the sciiism of the chureh was tenoi« 
nated after it had continued fiftj yeax9 
and ten months. Soon after Martin died, and 
was sacceeded by Eugenius IV. He confirmed 
the legation of cardinal Julian, who had beeai 
sent into Germany by his predecessor, and who 
DOW entered Bohemia, with an army, to* be 
avenged on the Hussites. But he was attacked 
with such impetuosity, that, after a weak resist. 
ance, his army was entirely defeated, with the losi 
of their artillery, proTisions, and baggage ; a- 
mongst which was the pope's bull, and the legates 
cross and vestments, which served for stibjects 
of derision to the victors. Conformably to a 
decree of the council of Constance, a general 
council was now held at Basil, which the pope 
desired cardinal Julian to dissolve, but whick 
that cardinal judged proper to continue* In the 
mean time, at Rome, a Franciscan conspired 
against the life of the pope, by exciting animo. 
sities betwixt him and the Colonnae, and by ea« 
deavouring to seize the castle of St. Angelo by 
surprise, with the intention of delivering it to 
that family. But the Franciscan was seized 
and put to death, and an accommodation con. 
j: jv eluded between Eugenius and the Co* 
1431 * ^^^"®* About the same time, the em* 
peror received the iron crown at Milan* 

The 



TI»« pope now a^air\ dissoWod the council of 
Rasi], but the fathers refused obrdience to hb 
bull, aod siirnmoned the popi*. and the- cardinal 
to corot* to Basil, Deputies from the llusbitcs, 
haring been solicited by the eouncit, arrived 
with roach pomp. They were attended by 
three hundred armed gentlemen; the people 
crouded the walls and streets throegh which 
they were to passy and looked with astonishment 
at their fierce and martial. appearance. . w^ 
Being, introduced t^ the coMnx^i^ c^rdi- « Jo^' 
nal Julian mi^e a long discourse to 
Ihem, recommending peace and nnioo ; and^ as 
the catholic churchy which could be no whera 
'better represented than in a general conncily 
could not err in the faith, ho, exhorted the Bo* 
hcmians, as sons of the church, to hearken to 
her Toice, by submitting to the decrees of the 
council of Basil. Rocky sanns, one of thetp 
deputies, answered in a few words ; after ex- 
pressing his gratitude to God. for his fayouFS, 
and to the legate and council for their ho<»pita* 
Kty and kindness, he desired a day might be ap« 
pointed when they could be heard upon their 
Ibur articles. The council assigned the sixteenth 
of the month, when Rockysanas began his dis- 
course npon the first article, which he continued 
for three forenoons successively ; Nicholas, the 
Tabortte, discoursed, upon the second article, for 
two days ; and Udalrlcus, a priest of the Or« 
phaas, expatiatcU upon the third article, for two 
days also. Lastly, Peter Payne, an Englishman, 
illustrated the fourth article in three forenoons. 
The catholics then proceeded to their defence ; 
John de Ragusa, general proctor of the Domi*. 
atcans, spent ciglit days in answering tlie first 
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article; ^Ggidius Carlerris, dean of Cambraj, 
discoursed four forenoons on the second article; 
and Henry Kaltcisen, a Dominican, employed 
three days in discussing the third article. Last. 
ly, John Pulomar, archdcan of Barcelona, de- 
claimed three days on the last article. The 
Hussites not bein^ convinced by the arguineiiti 
of the Catholics, Rockysanus impugned thedis- 
course of the Ragusan for six days ; and, one 
dispute begetting another, they debated fifty 
days, without any appearance of an aceommo* 
dation. At length, the duke of Bavaria, the pro- 
tector of the council, proposed to terminate their 
differences by a friendly conference; but thii 
method also failing, and the Bohemi ns urging 
to return, both parties agreed that the councU 
should send deputies to treat ivith the Hussites^ 
in a diet to be held on the seventh of June. Ac- 
cordingly, the fathers named tcii of their most 
learned brethren, who, on the fourteenth of 
April, set out for Prague, with the Bohemian 
deputies, and, arriving soon after, made ccrtun 
alterations in the articles of the Bohemians, who, 
at length, submitted to the church. 

In the mean time, the emperor Siglsmnnd 
was crowned at Rome. At the tenth session of 
the council, the pope was accused of contumacy ; 
and he, in return, annulled their proceedings,baty 
being afterwards obliged to fly from Rome in 
disguise, he consented to adhere to the council. 
A schism, soon after, took place in the councfl^ 
and he transferred it to Ferrara| for which he 
was suspended by the fathers who remuned at 
Basil, and the duke of Savoy elected pope by 
the name of Felix V. In the mean time, Frederic 
III. was elected emperor of the Romans; and 

the 
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tlie Greek emperor, with his eastern prelates, 
joined the pope at Ferrara, who now transferred 
tbe council to Florence, where the union with 
|he Greeks was accomplished. Eugenius also 
denounced an anathema against the anti«.pope. 
The Greeks, on their return, renounced, and the 
Jacobins in Egypt embraced the Roman faith, 
vhich was also received bj the Abyssinians. 
The pope and the council of Basil, soon after, 
flent deputies to the diet of Frankfort, and the 
fathers agreeing to a translation to some other 
city, Engenius returned to Rome, where . j^ 
kedied not long after, and was succeeded . ' * 
by Nicholas V. ^ *^^- 

Felix now abdicated the pontificate, and the 
council of Basil was dissolved. The emperor, 
soon after, entered Italy, and was crowned with 
ibe empress at Rome ; and Nicholas dying, wai 
tnccceded by Calixtus III. This pope acted 
Tigorously against the Turks, who, in the be. 
ginning of April 1453, adyanced against Con. 
ftantinoplc, under their emperor Mahomet, 
irith an army of two hundred and fifty thousand 
Bien, and a fleet of three hundred and twenty 
skips. On the twenty-ninth of May, they took 
that city by storm, killing forty thousand men, 
making sixty thousand captives, and thereby put- 
ting an end to the Greek empire. lie excited, 
against them, an army of forty tliousand men, 
who marched to the relief of Belgrade. How. 
CTer, the Christian princes did not second his 
efforts: he, soon after, died at Rome, and • j^ 
was succeeded by iEncas Sylvius Picolo- i/co * 
inini, who took the name of Pius II. 

This pope received an embassy from the em. 
peror with other Christian princes, and gave the 
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investiture of Naples to Ferdinand, son of i 
phonsus of Aragon. lie condemned appeals 
future general councils, and sent a legate in 
France to congratulate the king on his £ucci 
sion, who revoked the pragmatic sanction. Pi 
promoted the Turkish expeditiou, and promts 
^ jv himself to sail into Asia, but died, < 

* ' the thirteenth of August, in the fift 
eighth year of his age, and the sixth 
his pontificate, when Paul II. was elected. 

This pope, to gratify thu cardinals, pcrmitt 
them to wear red hats, and mitres of dama 
silk, which only the popes had formerly won 
and allowed a hundred crowns a month to the 
whose yearly revenue did not amount to fo 
thousand. . As he had granted the ornaments 
a pope to the cardinals, he resolved to angme 
his own ; and, being very fond of precious stom 
which he took great pains to procure, and whi 
he spent whole nights in viewing, he caused 
new pontifical mitre to be made with thr 
crowns, which he adorned with diamonds to ti 
▼alue of a hundred and twenty thousand crowr 
He also exhorted the Christian princes to i 
expedition against the Turks, who soon after d 
feated the famous Scanderbcg in Albania, ai 
obliged him to ily into Italy. He received i 
embassy from the emperor, professing his obed 
encc to him as pope, and from the king of N 
pies, who assisted him in reducing the counts 
Anquillara. Hearing that the king of Bohcm 
had attacked the catholics of Silesia, he absolv< 
them from their vassalage to that crown, ai 
put them under the protection of the king ( 
Hungary, excommunicating their Bohemis 
#pprcssor. He also desired the Germans 1 

prote 
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protect the catholics of that country ; and, at 
last, offered the crown of Bohemia to the king 
of the Hungarians, Paul now, on a false re- 
port of a conspiracy, imprisoned Platina, the 
liistorian, and caused him to be tortured twice 
in one day. When Platina was brought before 
Mm, he was accused of being led by one CalH. 
mskco^ who had correspondence with some ban. 
ditti in the wood of Veletri. After exculpai 
ting liimself, Platina endeavoured to persuade 
the pope, that the report of a p}ot must haye 
been false, as Callimaco was an unfit person for 
such an enterpftse; being a bad orator, sloth. 
fu), ambitious, poor, without forces and depen. 
limits, and besides almost blind. But this dis. 
course served only to conTinoe the pope that 
ke was guilty. Paul therefore said, in'a passion^ 
^' Thb fellow must be forced by the rack to con- 
fess the tn^th, for he understands the true art of 
plotting;'* and, though fully informed of the 
falsdMMKl of the plot 4 few days afteni'ards, yet, 
that hemight not seem to hare acted from levity , 
lie caused Platina to be stretched upon the rack 
twice in one day, and imprisoned for a whole 
year. Not contented with this, and in order 
that his seyerity might seem to have the better 
fonndation, he charged the persons whom he 
haA dins unfeelingly imprisoned, . with denying 
the immortality of the soul, calling in question 
Ihe existence of a God^ and boing too ^reat 
admirers of pagan antiquities. But, at length, 
vearied with the intercession of the cardinals, 
be set them at liberty. This pope also publish* 
ed a bull for celebrating a jubilee every twenty- 
five years, and exerted himself to oppose the 
Turks > but nothing was effected, by reasoiv oC 
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the slothful inactivity of the emperor, wliich oc- 
casioned a legate to write to the cardinal of Ps- 
via, that they would surely defeat the Turks, if 
the emperor would light with as great Tigoar 
* j^ as he then showed. Soon after, Paul 
. 1*171' died, at Rome, of a fit of apoplexy, no 
' person being present at his death, and 
was succeeded by Sixtus IV, 

Sixtus equipptd a fleet of seyeral ships to act 
against the Turks. Having given his benedic- 
tion to this fleet while lying in the Tyber, and 
granted full remission of sins to alll those who 
should die during the expedition, cardinal Ca« 
rafla sailed thence, in the beginning of June, 
and, soon after, joined the Neapolitans and 
Venetians. The whole fleet, which consisted ef 
eighty. five sail, made an unsuccessful attack 
upon Attalia, or Satalia, a city of Pamphylia; 
but afterwards, when the Neapolitans had re« 
turned home, the legate surprised and plunder* 
ed Smyrna, and arrived at Rome, about the end 
of January, with twelve camels laden with booty, 
and twenty.five Turkish captives. The pope, 
soon after, created his brother Jeromimo, prioca 
of Imola and Forli ; and, about the same time^ 
received a visit from the king of Denmark, and 
many of his nobles, habitt-d as pilgrims. Tha 
king, who was much admired for his stature, 
and on account of his title of king of the Goths, 
behaved with great submission to the pope and 
the sacred college. He held the bason when 
the pope washed his hands ; and, on Good Fri« 

' day, he refused to kiss the cross till ail the car* 
ciinals had performed that ceremony. 

A jubilee was now celebrated at Rome, but 
not with such a great concourse of pilgrims as 

_ va< 
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Wfts expected. Sixtus sooa after entered into a 
ijonspiracy to murder ihe Medici at Florence. 
The assassins whom he employed, having a long 
time waited to find the two brothers together, 
at length determined to attack them in the 
cathedral church during the celebration of mass, 
-while the archbishop of Pisa should seize the 
palace and surprise the senate. However, thej 
failed in the attempt ; for Julian only was slain, 
and Lorenzo saved himself in the vestry. 
The bishop, and the greater part of the con. 
spirators, were apprehended and executed. See- 
ing his plot miscarry, the pope now declared 
"war against the Florentines, who were assisted 
by the king of l^"* ranee and the duke of Milan ; 
almost all the Christian princes interceded for 
them, and the king of Naples concluded an of. 
fensive and defensive alliance with them ; still 
tho pope was not reconciled to them, till forced 
hy the Turks landing an army of twenty thou. 
sand men in Italy. He then solicited the assistl 
aace of cVery Christian power ; but, on the death 
of the emperor Mohammed, the Turks cvacu. 
ated Italy ; which, however, in order to satisfy 
the private cevenge of the pope, was embroiled 
in new wars. In resentment for the assistance 
wliich Ferdinand,king of Naples, had given to the 
Florentines, Sixtus entered into an alliance 
against him, with the Venetians. The Romans 
now threatened an insurrection, and the Neapo. 
litaos ravaged their territory. A peace, . j^ 
liowever, was soon after concluded, ,^^4 * 
and Sixtus died on the thirteenth of ^^^*' 
August. 

Upon his death, great disturbances took place 
at Rome : JeromimQ sent troops to Koi&q io ^^- 
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fead his palace; but the college of cardioali 
would not admit them into the city, and his pa* 
lace was burned by the troops of the Sarilli and 
Colonnae, his countess being obliged tosayeher* 
self in the house of the cardinal of Milan. How* 
ever, the opposite party of the Ursini were in pos* 
session of the castle of St. Angelo, and threaten- 
ed to elect a pope by themselves. The cardinali 
who were in the other interest, to prcTent a 
schism, granted Jcromimo six thousand dncati 
as arrears due to him as general of the churchy 
and gave him a safe-conduct to retire into Imola t 
on which account, the Ursini surrendered the 
castle of St. Angelo, and a truce was made, for 
a month, between both parties, that a pope might 
be legally elected. Accordingly, twenty-fiya 
.Cardinals entered the conclave, on the twenty* 
sixth of August, and, next day, chose Joha 
Baptista Cibo, by the name of Innocent V IIL 

While this pope exhorted others to peace, he 
himself engaged in a war against Ferdinand king of 
. j^ Naples, who agreed to a peace Which ha 
I'dAQ ^^^^ ^^^^^ violated. About this time, Zem 
* or Zizim,brother of thegrand signior, the« 
a prisoner of Robert Daubusson, grand-master oC 
Rhodes, was brought to Rome, where he was pre* 
sented to the pope, in a public consistory, by the 
ambassador of France ; but, notwithstanding the 
entreaties and threats of all who were present^ 
he would not kneel before his holiness, or con* 
•ent to kiss his feet. In the following year. In* 
nocent deposed Ferdinand, on account of his 
tiolation of the treaty he had concluded with 
him, and gave his kingdom to the king of Franoe. 
Ferdiuand caused his ambassador to make an 

appeal 
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appeal to a general council. A conTention was 
now held at Rome, to consult of an expedition 
against the Turks, when it was agreed, that, if 
the king of France, Spain, or England, should 
go in person againat the Turks, the pope should 
likewise accompany him ; but, if none of those 
kings engaged personally in the expedition, the 
forces by sea and land should be commanded by 
two cardinal legates ; and, lastly, that the Ita« 
liahs, French, Spaniards, and fSngliish, should 
act by sea, and the Germans, Bohemians, Poles, 
and Hungarians, by land. All these projects 
tanished in smoke; and Innocent, soon after, 
recdred an embassy from the soldan of Egypt^ 
then at war with the Turks, desiring Zem to be 
sent to him, in order to distress the enemy. 
However, an ambassador, about the same time^ 
arriving from Bajazet, intreating the pope to 
detain his brother, and offering an annual subsidy 
of forty thousand ducats for his subsistence. In* 
■ocent accepted of the proposal, and dropped all 
thoughts of the expedition. NoTertheless, he 
did not forget to raise the tythcs in Fnuice, bnt 
made a 'present to the king of two-thirds of 
them, in order to obtain the other for himself. 
In the following year, however, he granted a 
subsidy to the king of Spain against the IVfoors ;, 
and concluded a peace with the king of a -^ 
Naples. Innocent survived this peace ^/q^ * 
only a few weeks, and died, on the 
twenty.fifth of July, in the eighth year of his 
pontineate. 
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lie Popes continued till the Time of the Council 
of Trent ^ Rise of Luther^ ISack of Rome* 

UPON the d^ath of lanocent, the factionB of 
the different pretenders to the pontificj&te, 
the chief of whom were the cardinals Sforza and 
RoTcrc, involved all Rome in confusion. How- 
ever, both of these cardinals were prevailed npon 
to resign their pretensions, in favour of cardinal 
Roderic Borgia, who, by great promises, and a 
liberal distribution of the mopey which he had 
amassed, acquired the plurality of votes ; and, on 
the tenth of August, was declared pope, by the 
name of Alexander V I. He had been created a 
^cardinal when a young man, by his uncle Calixtus 
III. but his life was so infamous, that Piui IL 
after having often reproved him, at length drove 
fiim from his presence. As his character was well 
known, his election alarmed all Italy ; Ferdinand 
particularly declared, with tears, to his queen, 
that a pope had been chosen whose conduct would 
be most pernicious to all Christendom. Guicci. 
ardini says, '^ Alexander had great nataral abili- 
ties, and was remarkable f^* his address and 
powers of persuasion ; but was chiefly distiOf 
guished by his vices ; namely, debauchery, in- 
sincerity, impudence, irreligion, avarice, am- 
bkion, cruelty, and an immoderate desire of 
promoting his natural children to dignities and 
honours." 

Alexander, when he was cardinal, kept in hif 
house, as his wife, one Vanocia, a Romati, by 
vhom he had four sons and one daughter. 

'lie 
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He purchased for his eldest son Peter, the dnchy 
of Candia in Spain ; but he dying soon after, he 
conferred tliat duchy on his third son John, who 
married the ifatural daughter of Alphonsns, 
duke of Calabria. The second son, Caesar^ was 
created a cardinal, and afterwards duke of Va. 
lentinois. The youngest son Geoffrey, obtained 
a principality in Naples, and married another 
natural daughter of Alphonsus. His daughter, 
Lucrctia, had been married, while he was a car.x 
dinal, to a Spanish nobleman ; but, after his 
promotion to the pontificate, he took her from 
her first husband, and gave her to the prince of 
Pesaro; then, divorcing her from him, he gave 
her to a natural son of Alphonsus king of Na- 
ples, and, after the death of that husband, she 
married the duke, of Fcrrara. 

Upon the accession of Alexander, the states of 
Italy agreed to congratulate him in a body, but 
this proposal was prevented from being put in 
execution by Peter de Medicis, who, from a 
youthful vanity, desired to display his magnifi. 
ccnce, at Rome, as ambassador from Florence. 
ITiis conduct of Peter, in which he was joined 
^ by the king of Naples, gave great umbrage to 
Ijewis Sforza, who, therefore, took the first op- 
portunity of exciting the pope against them both : 
and Virginius TJrsini, Peter's brother-in-law, 
having bought some castles near Rome from ihe 
nephew of the late pope, he persuaded Al^^sKn. 
der to claim them as fiefs fallen to the, apostolic 
see, since the sale had* been niadc without his 
knowledge. The pope accordingly insisted that 
Virginius should pay fofty thousand ducats to 
him, as supreme lord of those castles. But thii 
proposal being rejected, he again offered to give 
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the investiture of the castles to Virginius, and to 
conclude an alliance with Ferdinand, if the duke 
of Calabria would give one of his natural daugh. 
ters to one of his sons. Alphonsus disdaining 
this alliance, the pope concluded an offensive 
and defensive treaty with the republic of Venice, 
and with Lewis Sforza, governor of Milan. 
Sforza having usurped the government from bis 
nephew, John Galeazzo, Ferdinand, at the in« 
treaty of his grand^daughter, Galeazzo's wife, 
sent an ambassador to Milan, desiring Lewis to 
resign. Sforza, therefore, now invited the king 
of France to take possession of Naples, promis- 
ing him his assistance both with men and money. 
Ferdinand, to avert this storm, resolved to ac« 
commodate his differences with the pope, who very 
readily hearkened to his proposals, and, on con^ 
dition that Virginius should pay to the apostolic 
see forty thousands ducats for his late purchase, 
and that Geoffrey, the pope's youngest son^ 
should be contracted to Alphonsus' natural 
daughter, and be created prince of Squillaci, 
with a yearly revenue of ten thousand ducats, 
he promised, by a secret bull, to assist him in de» 
fending the kingdom of Naples. 

In the mean time, being informed by the am* 
bassadors of the king of Spain, that Christopher 
Columbus had discovered America or the West 
Iijydies, he published a bull, granting to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and to their heirs, all the 
islands and continents discovered, or to be dls. 
covered, on the west side of a meridian line, 
which line should be computed a hundred leagues 
to the westward of the isles of Cape Verd and 
the Azores. From this grant, however, he ex* 
cepted all those lands which were already dis* 

covered 
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covered by otlierChrifitiaTi princcs,on the west side 
of the stud line« These he left as the property of 
the possessors^ aiad besides mado it a condition af 
bis grant) that th6 king should send learned and 
pious men to Instruct the inhabitants of those 
cooptries in the Christian faith. About the same 
time, he made a promotion of twelre car* a v^ 
dinals at Rome, among whom w^s Caesar . .g . '' 
Borgia^ one of his natural sons, whose 
elevation was, for some time, vigorously opposed 
bj the whole sacred college. Being still dcsi* 
rotts of procuring new dignities for his children, 
be again threatened to desert the king of Naples, 
if he would not compel tlie cardinal of St. Peter 
to deliver op the castle of Ostia, attributing the 
cardinars rebellion to the kuig^s instigation. It 
would have been vain for Ferdinand to havo 
protested his innocence; but death prevented 
bim from feeling the resentment of the pope. 

Alexander appeared now to incline to the in. 
terest of France ; but ambassadors arriving with 
large offers from Alphonsus, the successor of 
Ferdinand y he concluded a treaty of alliance 
with the new king, and sent his nephew, John 
Borgia, as legate, who crowned him at Naples. 
With the assistance of Alphonsus, he now pre. 
pared to oppose the pretensions of the king of 
France, and even solicited the assistance of Ba- 
jazet, the emperor of the Turks, against him, 
by informing him, that the king of France, after 
he had conquered Naples,' intended to attack 
Greece. * 

Charles, however, entered Italy with an army, 
where he was joined by Lewis Sforza, who^ 
about this time, poisoned his nephew, and caused 
himself- to be proclaimed dake« He quickly 
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made himself master of Romagoa and Tascanj, 
and, soon after, entered Rome in triumph, wbere 
he was intreated by the cardinals to depose the 
pope. Alexander, howeyer, by his gifts, hay- 
ing acquired friends among the kin^fs counsel- 
lors, concluded a treaty M^ith him, by which it 
was agreed, that, till the conquest of Naples, the 
king should be put in possession of the castles of 
Ciyita Vecchia, Tcrracina, and Spoleto ; that 
the pope should pardon all the cardinals and 
barons that had adhered to the king ; that he 
should give him the investiture of Naples, and 
deliver up to him the brother of the grand sig- 
nior ; and, lastly, that Caesar Borgia, cardinal of 
Valentia, should accompany the king three 
months as apostolical legate. This treaty being 
concluded, the pope received the king with 
great pomp in the church of St. Peter. The 
sacred college were highly offended with the 
king, for agreeing to an accommodation with 
the pope, and eight of the cardinals immediately 
left Rome. Charles was now informed that Al« 
phonsus had resigned his kingdom to his son Fer« 
dinand. Ferdinand, however, was unable to 
J. ^ make any opposition, and, retiring to the 

i]inc; '^^^^^^ of Ischia, left his kingdom to the 
' possession of Charles, who entered Naples 
on the twenty-sccond of February. 

The pope now concluded a treaty against 
him with several princes, but Charles returning 
to France, Ferdinand recovered his kingdom. 
Charles, however, threatened to return, and 
the Venetians, in terror, solicited assistance from 

England, and from the emperor, who, accordl 
ingly, entered Lombardy to their assistance, 
kui retained dissatis&^ to Germany. Tha 
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pope now attacked the territories of the Ursi. 
ni, but, on receiving forty thousand ducats, 
concluded a peace with them. Soon after tlie 
publication of the truce, all Rome was thrown 
into confusion, by the murder of the duke of 
Candia, who was assassinated in the streets by 
his brother, the cardinal of Valentia. The car* 
dinai Borgia was prompted, by jealousy, to thui 
korrid deed. As he had no inclination to aa 
ecclesiastical life, he was ambitious of possessing 
that temporal grandeur which his brother en* 
joyed, and was besides impatient ttf find tiiat 
the duke had a greater share in his sister*s af. 
fections than himself. Both the brothers are 
said to have been rivalled by the father ; who^ 
not being satisfied with his daughter's second 
marriage, hired false witnesses to prove the im- 
potence of her husband. The pope was afflicted^ 
beyond measure, at the death of his son ; knd^ 
suspecting the cardinal Sforza and the count of 
Mirandola as guilty of the murder, he caused 
them both to be apprehended ; but, a few days 
after, discovering the real author, he deplored 
his misery, with tears, in the consistory ; confessed 
the wickedness of his former life ; and nominated 
several cardinals, by whose advice he solemnly 
promised to reform the manners of his court. 
He dropt these good resolutions, however, in a 
few days, and returned, with more eagerness 
than ever, to the practice of those vices in which 
he had spent his .life. Soon after, he granted 
the investiture of Naples to Frederic. Being 
informed that Savonarola, a Dominican of 
great authority at Florence, had prevailed with 
that city to restore the popular government, and 
bad written to the emperor^ and to \.\i(^ Y\ti%^ ^V 
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England, France, Spain, and Portugal, exhort* 
ing them to assist the church, which was cor. 
stapted from the crown of the head to the sole of 
the foot, and to pluck up, by the authority of 
a general council, the abomination of desolation 
which stood in the holy place, he prohibited 
him from preaching, and cited him to appear at 
Rome. As the monk refused to go to Rome^ 
lie threatened to excommunicate the Florentines^ 
and, as their magistrates were at this time de- 
sirous of his favour, they ordered the Dominican 
to be silent. Savonarola obeyed; but several 
of his companions still continued to reproach the 
pope, in their sermons, with great freedom. The 
Franciscans adopted the opposite party with 
equal warmth ; and the dispute went so far, that 
one of the Franciscans' challenged a Domini- 
can to walk with him into the midst of a fire, 
in proof of the truth of thi^ir doctrines. T)tc 
challenge being accepted, an immense crowd 
assembled to see the experiment ; but the Do- 
minican, being afraid, desired to enter the fire 
with the consecrated wafer ; which being op- 
posed by the Franciscans, and insisted on by 
Savonarola, served for an excuse to delay the 
proposed trial. Savonarola, however, lost his 
reputation with the people, and, next day, was 
seized, with two of his companions ; and, being 
degraded by the general of their order, they 
were delivered to the civil magistrate, who or- 
dered them to be put to death. 
. j^ Meanwhile, Lewis XII. succeeded to * 
14QR *^^ crown of France, and laid claim to the 
' duchy of Milan; and Alexander, being 
desirous of obtaining some dignity for his son, 
proposed aa alUanc\!; between hiia aad Carlotta, 
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the daughter of the Ising of Naples, and that thQ 
priacipality of Taranto should be granted to 
him as her dowry. Frederic rejecting this pro- 
posal with disdain, the pope immediately applied ' 
to the king of France ; and, as/ Carlotta was thea 
at' his court, he asked his assistance in conclu. 
ciingthe proposed alliance. Lewis, being resolved 
upon an expedition into Italy, and desirous of ^ 
obtaining a divorce from his present wife, com- 
plied readily with the pope's request ; according- 
ly, Caesar Borgia, having resigned the cardinalate, 
set out for France with the pope's bull, autho- 
rizing an examination of the king's marriage. 
Arriving at Paris, he was receiyod, with great 
honour, by the king, who created him a knight, 
and duke of Valeutinois in Dauphine, . -^ 
and gave him the command of a body of i^qq * 
one hundred horse, with an annual pen. 
sion of twenty thousand livres. The following 
year, he married the daughter pf a peer of 
France, as Carlotta the daughter of Frederic had 
absolutely refused to marry him. 

The king of France now marched into Italy, 
and quickly made himself master of the Mila^ 
nese ; Sforza, in a disgraceful manner, abandoning 
Milan, and flying with hi.s wife, childr^;!, and 
treasure, into Germany. The pope likewise laid 
hold of this opportunity ; and, soliciting the king 
to fulfil his engagement ^o the duke of Valeuti- 
nois, who had come with him from France, 
Lewis granted him three hundred lances at his 
own expence, and a boidy of five thousand Swiss, 
to be paid by' the pope; with which force, Alex- 
ander proposed to reduce the ^vhoie territory of 
Komagna under the subjection of the Roman 
see, but, in reality, he intended that country as 
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a settlement for Caesar. Borgia proposed at first 
to make himself master of Imola and Forii, 
then in the possession of the widow of Jcromimo, 
nephew of the late pope Sixtus. This woman, 
with great spirit, made every preparation to op- 
pose him ; she repaired the fortifications of her 
cities, and sent her children to Florence, whither 
she also repaired to solicit assistance. Her jour- 
nej being without effect, she scut an embassy to 
the pope, with a poisoned letter, wrapped up in 
scarlet cloth, to be delivered into his own hands ; 
and having, with great labour, laid-ali the land 
round Forli under water, she appeared on the 
walls in the dress of a soldier, to encourage her 
men, and gave defiance to the array of Borgia» 
Her endeavours, however, to defend herself 
were ineffectual ; for the design of her embassy 
was discovered at Rome, and the inhabitants of 
Imola and Forli, struck with tha fate of Alexan. 
dria, which the French army had taken by storm, 
though garrisoned by five thousand men, sur- 
rendered without opposition. Borgia, having 
again received from Lewis three hundred lances 
and two thousand foot-soldiers, soon after con- 
quered Pcsaro and Rimini, and induced the in- 
habitants of Faenza to surrender, by promising 
them security in their personal estates, and an al- 
lowance of four thousand ducats a vear to their 
lord ; however, having taken possession of- the 
jrface, he sent the lord, who was then only eigh- 
teen years of age, to Rome, where he was soon 
after put to death. About this tin e also, Caesar 
Borgia is said to have poisoned the cardinal of 
A jj that name. After the conquest of Faen- 
1^00* ^^' Borgia, having obtained the title of 
duko of Romagna, marched against Bo-' 
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logoa, ' but ' was prevented from attacking it by 
the desire of the king of France. 

lot the mean time, a jubilee was celebrated at 
Rome, but not frequented by any great concourse 
of pilgrims. About the same time, Lewis Sforza 
recovered the Milanese, but was, soon after, 
seized by the Swiss in his own service, and 
delivered to the king of France. The kings of 
France and Spain now agreed to a partition of 
the kingdom of Naples, which was confirmed by 
tlie pppe* Frederic w as confounded at this agree- 
inent, as he had admitted the Spanish troops for 
the purpose of opposing the French. Leaving 
a garrison in Capua, he retired in despair to Na- 
ples. Capua was soon after tak(*n by storm, and 
Borgia, who accompanied the French army as 
lieutenant-genoral, at the sacking of that city, 
seized forty of the fairest nuns as his booty. Fre-< 
deric being informed of the loss of Capua, fcomi 
his detestation to the king of Spain, resigned his 
whole kingdom to the French, and went, * -^ 
with his family, to France, where he was ^ -* 
created duke of Aujou, and allowed a * . 

yearly pension of thirty t4iousand ducats. 

Meanwhile, the aflairs of the pope proceeded 
with their usual prosperity. He made himself 
roaster of al^^lhe possessions of the Colonnae and 
Savelli in the Terra di Roma, which he divided 
betwixt the Ursini and his son Borgia, to whom 
Piombino also was obliged to surrender. 
Though the king of France was displeased with the 
conquests of Borgia, he nevertheless gratified 
the pope in all his demands, and prevailed with 
the duke of Ferrara to conclude an alliance be^ 
tween his eldest son Alphonsus and Lucretia^ 
the pope's daughter. Xo secure his possessjio9S 

It 
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^ y. from the ambition of Borgia, the dake 
1 'if 19 consented ; accordingly, (the pope allow- 
' ing his daughter a dowry of one hundred 
thousand ducats in gold, and the value of one 
hundred and eleven thousand ducats in jewel89)she 
arrived atFerrara, on the 1st of February, where 
she was received with great magnifieence, and, a 
few days after, the apostolic nuncia gave the so* 
lemn investiture of Ferrara to Alphonsus^ and 
created him a knight of St. Peter. 

The duke of Romagna had now excited the 
city of Arezzo to revolt; and this'^cnter prise 
succeeding to his^ wish, he left Rome, and sur* 
prised Cagli, a city of the duke of Urbino, whose 
duchy he quickly made himself master of, al- 
though the duke, a few weeks before, had accom. 
modated with the pope all his di£ferences about 
the tribute. After this conquest, he seized some 
places belonging to the lord of Camerino, whom, 
with his two sons, he ordered to be strangled. 
The king of France now promised to check the 
ambition of Borgia, but, by the intrigues of the 
pope, when the king arrived at Milan, Borgia- 
was received with caresses. But a confederacy 
was soon after formed against him by the Ursini 
and several other lords, who withdrew their 
troops from his army, and entered into a league 
for their mutual defence. Borgia \vas greatly 
alarmed at this confederacy, as their troops were 
more numerous than his: however, with his 
usual good fortune, he prevailed upon the Ursi. 
ni, even after they had gained some advantages 
over him, to consent to a separate peace. The duke 
of Urbino, and the lord ef Camerino, immediately 
fled, one to Venice, and the other to Naples ; 
and Borgia soon after .made himself master of 

Fua« 
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Fano and Siaigaglia, into which last dity he en- 
ticed Paul Ursinoy with the duke of Gravina, 
Yitellozzo, Vitelli, and Oltyerotto of Fermo, 
three other chiefs of the late confederacy^ two 
of whom, next day, he ordered to be stran.. 
gled. 

The pope, in the mean time, with intention^ 
as it was believed, of raising money for his son^ 
proposed a general crusade against the Turks ; 
for which purpose, he sent nuncios into thediffe* 
rent kingdoms of Europe, but with little or no 
success ; his infamous character rendering all hia 
proposals suspicious. Howeyer, he still succeed, 
ed in deceiving the Italian princes. Upon being 
informed of the tragedy at Sinigaglia, he impri. 
soned the cardinal Ursino in the castle of Saint 
Angelo, and sent his younger son, the prince 
of Squillaci, to take possession of the territories 
belonging to that family, and the other confedc. 
rate lords. The cardinal dying (as was sup. 
posed, by poison) after twenty days imprison- 
ment, Borgia immediately ordered the other 
two lords to be put to death at Sinigaglia, and, 
marching thence, in the end of January, made 
himself master of Citta di Castello and Perugia ; 
then, desiring an opportunity to seize Sienna, he 
ordered the inhabitants to banish their lord Pan* 
dolpho Petrucci, as his enemy. Pandolpho was ac- 
cordingly banished; but, the king of France inter* 
posingf Borgia was obliged to desist from that 
enterprize. However, he took possession of the 
territories of the Savelli, and several of the 
strong places belonging to the Ursini, even 
against the command of the king of Fraqce. 

Borgia now formed the design of making a 
conquest of Tuscany ; and, to provide money 
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for that expedition, formed a design, with iht- 
concurrence of his father, to poison all the rich 
cardinals, and to seize their revenues and estates; 
but, by the mistake of a servant, the plot proved 
fatal to the contrivers. Authors differ a little, 
though not materially, in the relation of this fact. 
'According to Guicciardini, Borgia sent a pre- 
sent of some flasks of poisoned wine to the car- 
dinal' of Corneto, in Mhose garden they pro- 
posed to sup, but ordered the servant to give 
none of it to any person. Alexander soon after 
, coming into the garden, and calling for some 
wine before sup|)er, the servant gave him som« 
from the poisoned flasks, thinking the prohibi- 
tion could i\ot extend to the pope, however va- 
luable and rare the wine might be ; and Borgia, 
in the mean time, appearing, unsuspiciously 
drank of the same wine with his father. They 
both iinmcdlately felt the symptoms of the poi- 
A n ^^"' ^"^ Alexander died the next day, 

' ^" being the 18th of August ; but Borgia, 

having drunk his wine, much diluted, by 

the assistance of antidotes recovered, after a 

long illness, in which he lost both his ^in and 

his hair.* 

Thougli the death of Alexander gare great 
joy to the Romans and to all Italy, yet Rome 
itself was now a scene of tumult and confusion. 
At last, Pius III. was elected, but died soon after 
of poison. Julian dc laRovere, nephew ofSix- 
tus IV. and cardinal-bishop of Ostia, at the death 
of Alexander, was a candidate for the pontificate; 
and, reflecting on the infitm health of Pius, hi 

♦ This fact is doubtful ; as Guicciardim is provi^bitl 
ia'Italy for bis.hatrcd againsit JU^i^andcr Vi. 
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ftill continued to solicit the interest of the cardi. 
nuis. Though lie was of a bold and impetuous 
spirit, had spent his life in continual travels, and 
was at enmity >vith several great men, y^i^ as he 
Was accounted liberal and faithful to his word, 
and had amassed great wealth, he quickly made 
many friends, cspodally by his extravagant pro. 
miscs of overturning every foreign domination in 
Italy, and by a distribution of the money which, 
from an opinion of his punctuality, was presented 
to him by the citizens of Rome. . lie procured 
the interest of the Spanish cardinals, partly by 
Borgia's means, whom he promised to confirm 
general of the church, and to conclude an alliance 
betwixt his daughter and his own nephew, prefect 
of Rome; so that the whole sacred college had 
to unanimously fixed upon him, that, on the \)W\ 
of October, when they entered the conclave, lie 
was declared pope before the doors were shut. He 
was crowned on the 24th of November, and as- 
samed the name of Julius 11. As he had resolved 
to recover the ecclesiastical state, he behaved with 
great respect to Borgia, to whom a few places in 
Romagna still continued faithful. But to the do» 
minion ofthis country, the Venetians now aspired; 
Julius, therefore, appointed Borgia to oppose 
them^but, before his departure, he desired him to 
surrender those places to him, that the Venetiaas 
might have no pretence for attacking them, as 
not constituting part of the patrimony of . j^ 
the church. Borgia refusing this demand, . * .* 
Julius ordered him to l)e apprehended on *^ * 
board his galley at Ostia, and, soon after, ob- 
tained from him a resignation of his right. 

Borgia, however, soon afterescaped, and went 
to Naples to the Spanish general, who at first 
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treated him yfith great honour and respect; but, 
soon after, in consequence of an order from Fer- 
dinand, he sent him on board a galley to SpaiD, 
where he was committed to perpetual imprison- 
ment in the castle of Medina. Three years af- 
terwards, having bribed his guards, he was let 
down from the castle wall, and escaped to the 
king of Navarre, whose sister he had married. 
He was there soon after slain in a skirmish 
against the Cantabrians, who stripped his corpse, 
which was afterwards interred at Pampeluna. 

The Venetians were now forced to resign their 
conquests in Romagna to the pope, who mardied 
from Rome, and made himself master of Perugia 
and Bologna. He also entered into an alliance, 
which we shall notice, in the proper place, un- 
der the name of the League of Cambray, with 
the kings of Aragon, Spain, France, and the em- 
peror, against them, when they earnestly soli- 
cited him to a reconciliation; but, a rupture 
taking place between him and the French king, 
he was, soon after, reconciled to them, and threat- 
ened the duke of Ferrara for his adherence to 
France. Against the nation he now declared war, 
and, while Lewis was asking advice of the GaUi- 
can cflergy, Julius took possession of Mirandola. 
The French general, however, soon after retook 
Bologna; and the pope's army, invading the 
duchy of Ferrara, was forced to retire before 
him, and afterwards completely defeated at Ra- 
Tenna. In the mean time, several cardinals de* 
scrted the cause of Julius, and held a council at 
Pisa, for the purpose of reforming the church, 
both in the head and members. The pope, there- 
fore, published a bull for a general council to be 
held at Rome, and solicited them to return, but 

they 
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ihey persisted in refusing his offer. HowcTer, 
a great revolution soon tooK place in his favour ; 
part of the French troops being obliged to re- 
turn, the rest were expelled from Italy, and 
Maximilian Sforza put in possession of the a |^ 
duchy of Milan. Italy, at last, enjoyed ^ et «' 
peace, and while Julius was forming new 
designs to disturb its tranquillity, he died at Rome, 
and was succeeded by Leo X. son of the famous 
Liorenzo de Medici and Clarissa Ursini. 

Leo restored the schismatic cardinals to their 
dignities, and was acknowledged by the king of 
France, whom he endeavoured to reconcile to 
the Swiss. He formed a design of seizing Na- 
ples, and granted indulgences for defraying the . 
expence of a war against the Turks. Francis I. 
now succeeding to the crown of France, and re- 
covering the Milanese, Leo concluded a treaty 
with him. The emperor also entered Italy with 
a formidable army, for the purpose of seizing 
the Milanese, but, from want of money, was 
obliged to return to Germany. Leo, at this 
time, seized upon the duchy of Urbino, and a 
conspiracy was formed against him by the car- 
dinal of Sienna ; but the plot was discovered ; 
the cardinal of Sienna, with several others, put 
to death ; and two other cardinals degraded. 

The temporal power of the pope was now 
raised higher than it had ever been be- * y. 
fore, and his spiritual authority was qui- ' ' 
etly submitted to by all Europe. How- 
ever, this same year, the papal usurpations met 
with such opposition in Germany, as not only 
put a stop to their further progress, but gave 
them such a blow, that they have ever since been 
declining. The court of Rome, by its insatiable 

* L 3 avarice, 
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avarice, was itself instrumental in promoting this 
grand revolution ; for the Dominicans, who had 
received the commission to publish indulgences 
in Grermany, conducted themselves most indis- 
creetly; they printed several books, extolling 
the power of their absolutions, to which they 
gave the name of Grand Pardons ; and, for cer- 
tain rates, set down in a tariff which had been 
given them, they not only absolved the living 
from all their sins, but delivered the souls of the 
dead from the pretended pains of purgatory. 
They likewise sold the liberty of eating flesh, 
eggs, milk^ and cheese, upon prohibited days, 
and publicly squandered a great part of the mo- 
ney in taverns, where they frequently staked 
their absolutions at a game of tables. This pro- 
ceeding occasioned great murmuring over- all 
Germany ; and John Stanpitz, vicar-general of 
the Augustines, offended, as it is said, that his 
order had not been employed, as was usual, in 
disposing of the indulgences, preached against 
them with great warmth at Wittembcrg, where 
he was assisted by Martin Luther, a monk of 
his order, and professor in that university. He 
not only exerted himself, in his discourses, 
against the indulgences, but likewise wrote to the 
archbishop of Mentz, cpmplaining of the pro- 
teedings of the Dominicans ; and, on the last day 
of October, published ninety-five propositions 
or theses against indulgences, penance, purga. 
torv, and the authority of the pope. 

Leo, in the mean time, was much alarmed by 
the progress of the grand-sign ior Selim, who, the 
year before, had conquered Egypt, and put an 
end to the government of the Mamelukes. As 
lie was a prince of great ambition, and liad now 
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no enemy in Asia, Leo was apprehensiye that he 
-would turn his Tictoriou^ arms against Italy ; he, 
therefore, caused d^-vout processions to be made 
at Rome, and walked himself barefooted, with 
all his court, from the Vatican to the church of 
Minerya, He then wrote to all the Christian 
princes, exhorting them to assist him ; but Se. 
lim remaining inactive, the princes, upon vari. 
ous pretences, refused to exert themselfes. 

Luther, judging that his adyersaries were en. 
deayonring to d^efame him, had, in the month 
of June, submissively written to the » yv 
pope in his own justification, promising j r\o' 
all obedience to the apostolic see, and 
declaring that he had published his theses only 
with the intention of disputing in a scholastic 
manner. Leo now cited him to appear at Rome ; 
however, at the intercession of the duke of Sax- 
ony, he consented that his cause should be tried 
at Augsburg. Luther, having obtained a safe 
conduct from the emperor, appeared before car. 
dinal Cajetan about the middle of October, and 
had several conferences with him ; but, the legate 
insisting absolutely upon his recantation, and 
refusing to enter into any dispute, Luther dc. 
dared that he would not retract the doctrines 
which he had preached and written, unless con. 
yicted of their error ; but, as he was a man, and 
therefore fallible, he submitted his opinion to the 
decision of the chnrch, and to the universities of 
Germany, but particularly to that of Paris. As 
he was then threatened by the legate, he private- 
ly left Augsburg ; but, before his departure, he 
caused an appeal to the pope to be fixed up in 
the principal places of the city. Cajetan imme. 
^lately wrote to Rome^ complaining of Lnther^i 
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obstinacy, and sent a letter to the duke of Sax- 
ony, to banish him from his dominions. At the 
same time, Luther wrote a submissiye letter to 
the pope, complaining of Cajetan ; and, beiAg 
informed that his appeal was rejected, he again 
appealed from the pope, who, like other men, 
was fallible, to a future general council. 

Leo now published a new bull, confirming his 
indulgences, in which he affirmed, that all ought 
to believe that the bishop of Rome had a power 
of forgiving sins. Soon after, he sent a golden 
rose to the duke of Saxony, and solicited his 
counsellors to persuade him to withdraw his pro- 
tection from Luther. But the elector, upon the 
death of the emperor, assuming, by his consti* 
tutional right of vicar, the government of great 
part of the empire, Luther's authority increased, 
and he began to be looked upon as a man sent 
from God, to remedy the abuses and disorders 
of the Roman church. The elector refused to 
accept of the rose ; however, the nuncio, who was 
a German, prevailed upon Luther to write in a 
submissive manner to Rome, and to submit his 
cause to the judgment of a German bishop. Lu- 
ther, accordingly, wrote in terms very respectful 
to the pope, but added that he would not retract 
his opinions, unless they were proved to him to 
be erroneous. He afterwards refused to submit 
to the decision of the archbishop of Triers, as 
he heard that cardinal Cajetan was to be present 
at the conferences, and that the pope had not au- 
thorized the archbishop to give a final determi- 
nation. However, he consented to a public dis- 
pute with Rckius at Leipsic, a city under the do- 
minion of George, duke of Saxony, cousin of the 
elector Frederic, whither he repaired with Caro- 

lostadt 
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lostadt and Philip Melancthon, wbo the year 
before had been appointed Greek professor at 
Wittembcrg. The dispute continued for several 
days, each party claiming the victory ; but the 
universities of Cologne, Lovaine, and ^ -^ 
Pads, which last had been chosen as , /• q' 
judge of the disputation, decided in fa. 
vour of £ckius. 

During these proceedings, Charles of Austria, 
king of Spain, was elected emperor. Meanwhile, 
the faTourers of Luther not only increased in the 
empire, but his doctrines began to be attended 
to in^Italy . The king of Denmark publicly ap- 
proved of his proceedings ; and Laurence and 
Olaus Petri, two brothers who had studied at 
Wittemberg, published his doctrines in Sweden, 
-wherethey were favourably received. It appears, 
likewise, from the letters of Erasmus to him and 
the duke of Saxony, that his opinions were well 
received in England and Flanders. While his 
doctrines thus engaged the attention of great 
part of Europe, Alric Zuinglius, born in the 
canton of Glaritz, preached against the abuses of 
the Roman church in Switzerland, without hav. 
ingany correspondence with Luther, from whom 
he differed in some points of his new doctrine. 
Notwithstanding the remonstrances of the bishop 
of Constance, the magistrates of Zurich approved 
of the proceedings of Zuinglius, and that whole 
canton, with those of Bern, Bazil, and Schaff. 
hausen, embraced his opinions. 

Luther, in the mean time, being assured of tho 
protection of the duke of Saxony, and other prin- 
ces of the empire, published a treatise on Chris, 
tian liberty, which he sent to Rome, with a letter 
addressed to the pope, in which he declared, that 
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he had no other design than the glorj of God, 
and the discoTery of truth, the profession of which 
he would nQTer forsake. Luther was soon after 
excommunicated by the pop^. But, resolring, 
at all hazards, to defend the propositions which 
he had advanced, he immediately published a 
book against the church of Rome, exhorting th« 
German nation to shake otf its authority, and to 
oblige the pope and bishops to submit to the em. 
pcror. He likewise renewed his appeal to a fu. 
ture council ; and, as his books had been burned 
^ 1^ at R ome, Cologne, and LouTaine, he, in 
1521* ^^*^"''") erected a pile of wood wifjiout 
* the walls of Wittemberg, where, in the 
presence of almost the whole city, and a great 
many doctors, he set fire to the wood, and threw 
the Romandecretals and the pope's bull into the 
flames. 

A few weeks after, the pope celebrated a diet 
at Worms, which was opened on the 6 th of Janu- 
ary. The emperor, hairing granted his safe con- 
duct to Luther, he arriyed at that city on the 
16th of April, where he again absolutely refused 
to retract his opinions, unless he was convinced, 
by reason or Scripture, that they were erroneous.. 
The elector of Triers advised him, at a private 
conference, to think of some remedy for the pre- 
sent disorders : but he still continuing in his sen. 
tlments, the emperor ordered him to leave 
Worms, and granted him a safe-conduct for 
twenty-one days. After his departure, he put 
him to the ban of the empire, by an edict pub- 
lished on the 8th of May, by which, after accu- 
sing him of heresy, he confirmed the pope's bull 
against him and his followers, prohibited all per* 
sous from ail'ording him any protection, and or- 
dered 
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4ered him to be seized and imprisoned after the 
expiration of the time prescribed hi his safc-con. 
duct. All his books were likewise prohibited, and 
ordered to he burned. Leo also renewed hFs 
excommunication against hhn, and denounced 
the same sentence against all who favoured or 
protected him : he likewise h^ld frequent con- 
sitories at Rome, to consult of means to oppose 
him; and, having received a book from Henry' 
VIII. king of England, in defence of the doc- 
trines of the Roman church impugned by Lu- 
ther, he conferred on that prince the title of De- 
fender of the Faith. Leo now also entered Jnto 
an alliance with the king of England, and the 
new emperor against the king of France : and, 
Boon after, sending troops to the Milanese, he 
quickly made himself master of Milan, Paria, 
Lodi, Parma, and Placentia. But, in the midst of 
these conquests, he was cut off by a . j^ 
sudden death, which was believed to be - * ' ' 
the effect of poison, administered to him « ' 
hy Barnabas Malaspina, gentleman of his bed- 
chamber, who, on that suspicion, was imprisoned, 
but afterwards set at liberty by the cardinal of 
Medici, who suppressed all examination on that 
affair.' 

Adrian VI. succeeded him. Meanwhile, Lu- 
ther was zealous in promoting the reformation. 
Upon his return from Worms, the elector of 
Saxony, to protect him from the consequence of 
the ban, had ordered a troop of masked horse- 
men to meet him on the road, and to conduct 
him to the castle of Wartburg, in which soli- 
tude he continued near ten months, neither his 
friends nor enemies at first knowing what was 
bacomo of Urn. There he published Several 

booki 
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books establishing bis new doctrines ; but, being 

informed that Carolpstadt was making hiaiself 

the chief of a party at Wirtemberg, and had ex^ 

cited the young people to destroy the altars, and 

pull down the images and crucifixes; he left 

. 1^ Wartburg, in the beginning of March, 

1 ii^' without leave of the elector, and again 

* appeared in public. lie blamed the 

proceeding of Carolostadt ; and, soon -after, pnb. 

lished a translation of the Bible, which, not be. 

ing conformable to the yulgate, and wanting se- 

Teral canonical books, was prohibited by several 

princes. 

In the mean time, Adrian sent a legate to the 
diet of Nuremberg, demanding of them that they 
would put in execution the bull of his predeces- 
sor against Luther, and grant assistance to the 
knights of Rhodes against the Turks. Neither 
the pope nor the Christian princes having ex. 
crtod themselves, in earnest, in defence of that 
city, it was obliged to surrender to the soldan, 
after a siege of seven months ; and, on the first 
^ 1^ of January, the grand.master, with all 
159^' ^^^ knights, quitted the island, and sail. 
' ed for Crete. At this time, Luther, hav- 
ing procured a copy of the pope's letter to the 
diet, translated it into the German language; and 
Adrian, having confessed there was great need 
of reformation, but that they ought to proceed 
step by step, Luther, in his notes, added, that the 
popes had hitherto taken a hundred years betweea 
each step to reform any grievances. The diet, 
likewise, declared to the nuncio, that it was im- 
possible to put the edict against the Lutherans in 
execution, without hazarding a civil war, as the 
people, by the books lately published, were now 
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well Instructed in the oppressions of the court of 
Rome. Notwithstanding the opposition of the 
legate, they also drew up a memorial, which 
they entitled Centum Gravamina^ or, the Hun«. 
dred GrieTances; and^ on the 6th of March, 
they published an edict, prohibiting the preachers 
to discourse on any subject tending to disturb 
the public peace ; which, with the memorial, the 
pope's brief, and their answer to the legato, 
they sent over all Germany, and even to Rome, 
vhere the ingenuous confession of the pope, that 
his court and clergy were the original source of 
the evil, gave great offence to the prelates. Soon 
after, Adrian died at Rome. His death, which 
was suspected to be the effect of poison, gave 
great joy to the Romans, who were offended 
ivith his sobriety and regular manners, having 
))cen debauched by the luxury introduced by his 
predecessor Leo. 

The cardinal de Medici succeeded him, by 
the name of Clement VII. and sent a legate to 
the diet of Nuremberg, complaining that the 
l)an published against the Lutherans was not 
put in execution ; but the princes replying that 
the most proper means to restore the public 
peace, would be immediately to redress the 
grievances they complained of, he declared that 
he had seen a copy of the Centum Gnmumina at 
Rome, which neither pope nor cardinals believed 
to huve been published by order of the Germanie 
body, as it contained many things derogatory to 
the authority of the apostolic see, on which ar«. 
tides he had no commission to treat, but that h*e 
was willing to regulate, with their concurrence, 
other matters tending to reform the abuses in 
Germany. He aecordingly drew up a form of 
Vol, XVI. M i^lw^ 
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reformation^ which was rejected by the princes, 
as it regarded only the inferior clergy, and teod. 
cd, in the main, to enlarge the pope's authoritjr, 
and that of the ecclesiastic princes of the em- 
pire, to the prejudice of the lay princes. A 
league, however, was now fortncd^ between the 
archduke Ferdinand, the two dukes of Bararia, 
the archbishop of Saltzburg, the bishops of Trent 
and Ratisbon, with the deputies of nine other 
. jx bishops, for the support of the religioi 
1 594* ^^ *^^ church of Rome, On the other 
hand, the deputies of the states that had 
embraced Luther's doctrines assembled, in the 
same month, at Spire, where they ordered ail 
the controverted articles of religion to be col- 
lected by their own divines, with the intentioa 
of presenting thcjn at the following diet, to be 
held in the same city, in the month of November. 
This diet, however, was never assembled, for 
the pope having written to the emperor, com- 
plaining of the proceeding of the diet of Nu- 
remberg, Charles, who had great need of Cle- 
ment's assistance against the French in Italy, 
wrote from Burgos, in Spain, to the Germaa 
princes, annulling the diet of Nuremberg, and 
prohibiting the assembling of the diet of Spire. 
Notwithstanding this declaration of the em- 
peror in favour of the papal authority, Clement 
still' refused to join tlie alliance against France; 
however, he secretly granted seventy thousand 
ducats to the duke of Bourbon, the comihaQder 
of the Imperialists ; who, receiving a reinforce, 
ment of six thousand Germans, expelled ths 
French from Italy, and laid siege to Marseilles r 
but Francis I. marching to the relief of that city, 
be was obliged to retreat with precipitation into 

homrn 
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Lombard J. Francis parsued him with his army 
airer the Alps, and^ recoTeriog Milan, and seve.. 
ral other towns, concluded a treaty with the 
)>ope. B^t this treaty was fatal to them both : 
for the Imperialists, haying receired several rein. 
Corcements from Germany, attacked the French ' 
army, weakened by a detachment to the seige of 
Naples, and, after a fierce engagement of a t) 
some hours, entirely defeated them, and jcqs* 
took the king of France^ with many no- 
bles and officers. 

This year, a jubilee was celebrated at RomC) 
bat, by the diffusion of Luther's doctrines, indul. 
gences had greatly sunk in their value, so that 
few strangers appeared in that city. Clement 
now sought an accommodation with the emperor^ 
bat, his offers being rejected, he entered into a 
confederacy against him, with the marquis of 
Pescara, the Venetians, the duke of Milan, and 
the king of France. The Imperialists, however, 
were not only successful in Lombardy, but, by 
the assistance of the family of Colonna, they sur- 
prised the pope in Rome, and obliged him to 
agree to a truce with the emperor, for four 
months> to forgive the outrage, and to recall his 
troops from. the Milanese. But the Neapolitan 
troops had no sooner retired from Rome, than 
Clement, refusing to fulfil the articles which he 
had been compelled to subscribe, deposed tht 
cardinal of Colonna, declared all his family re. 
bels, and, sending a considerable body of troops 
into their territories, plundered and burned a 
great many of their towns. The cardiual of 
Colonna, in the mean time, residing at Naples, ^ 
appealed to afuture general council, and caused 
writings to be fixed to the church doors of Rome^ 
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citing the pope, in the name of the emperor, to 
appear at Spire, before a general conncil. A 
general diet of the empire had been held in iliat 
city, in the months of July and Angust, it 
which the party of the Lutherans appeared mort 
powerful than ever ; and it was agreed, tbat| 
till the celebration of a general council, eack 
prince should so gorern his subjects, as he should 
be able to give an account to. God and the 
^ y. emperor. Thus, liberty of conscience 
. * .' was allowed to the Lutherans in Ger- 
many. 

The emperor, being greatly exasperated a- 
gainst the pope, for absolving the king of France 
from his obligations to observe the treaty of Ma* 
drid, by which he had obtained his freedom, ap- 
pealed to a general council, which he insisted 
upon being immediately convoked. In the 
mean tirae^ continual succours arrived in Lom- 
bardy from Spain and Germany, and the vice* 
roy of Naples returned from Spain with a strong 
reinforcement. The pope, having rccciTed a 
subsidy of thirty thousand crowns from the kin$ 
of England, at first paid little regard to the em- 
peror^s remonstrances; but not being able to 
bear the ex pence of the war, as he receiTed very 
little assistance from the king of France, and as 
the Imperialists were every day growing more 
powerful, both in Naples and Lombardy, lie 
agreed to a truce of eight months with the vice> 
roy of Naples, in consequence of which, the 
conquered places on both sides were immediate* 
ly restored. 

The pope, by this truce, promised to pay 
the duke of Bourbon, who commanded the Im- 
perhl army, sixty tbonsand ducats, on condi. 

tiOD 
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tion that he withdrew from the ecclesiastical 
state^ and the territories of Florence ; andy as 
he had restored the towns in the kingdom of 
[Naples, he, in full assurance of a peace^ imme. 
diately dismissed the greatest part of his troops. 
The duke of Bourbon, who had already ad- 
Tanced to the Bolognesc, refused his consent 
to the truce, notwithstanding tlie viceroy had 
<X)me to his camp, and had offered to cause one 
hundred and forty thousand ducats to' be paid 
to him within two months. As his troops had 
already mutinied twice, and allowed him only 
the shadow of command, on their calling out, 
in a tumultuous manner, " To Rome, To 
Rome!" partly from inclination, partly from 
constraint, he submitted to their impetuosity; 
and, as there was no army to interrupt him, and 
as he was not incumbered with baggage or artil- 
lery, he arrived before Jlome, on the 5th * ^ 
of May, and demanded a passage through ^ ' .* 
that city to Naples. His demand, bemg 
refused, next morning he assaulted the city ; and, 
though he himself was slain in the beginning of 
the aftack, while bravely planting, with his own 
hands, a scaling ladder against the walls, yet his 
troops with ardour pushing on to the assault, 
about sun>set, carried the place by storm, and, 
while the pope and cardinals fled to the castle of 
St. Angel o, they employed themselves in every 
violence and barbarity. The sacking continued 
for several days ; the Lutherans discharged their 
fury against the church of St. Peter, and the 
tombs of the popes, and dragging the bodies of 
the saints from their shrines, trampled them un. 
der their feet, while the more rapacious Spani. 
ards and Italians tortured thtt;ngbles, prelates, 
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and magistrates, to oblige them to pay exces- 
iive ransoms. As the duke of Urbino, though 
at the head of a numerous army, delayed ad. 
Tancing to the relief of Rome, the pope was 
obliged to capitulate with the prince of Orange, 
"who, upon the i\c'dth of Bourbon, succeeded to 
the chief com id and. It was agreed that the pope 
should immediately pay one hundred thousand 
ducats, and thrcO hundred thousand more with- 
in two months; that he should pat into the 
hands of the emperor, the castle of St. Angclo, 
Civita Vecchia, Citta Castellana, Parma, Pla. 
ccnza, and Modena; and that, upon paying the 
£rst one hundred and lifty thousand ducats, he 
should be conducted, with the cardinals, to Gae- 
ta, or Naples ; but, till that payment, he shonid 
remain a prisoner. Upon these, and some other 
jconditions, provisions were carried into the cas- 
tie, where he continued six months longer a pri- 
soner, not having money to complete the first 
payment. Meanwhile, the plague raged with 
violence at Rome, by which great numbers of 
the Imperialists daily perished. The Florentine.^ 
upon the news of the pope's calamity, expelled 
Hippolito and Alexander de Medici from their 
city, of which they had already usurped the se- 
ver .ignty, and, creating a Gonfalonier, restored 
the ancient republican government. They like- 
wise broke the statues of Leo X. and of Cle- 
ment, and persecuted all those who favoured that 
family. The emperor, being informed of the great 
success of his arms in Italy, dissembled his joy, 
even put on mourning, and ordered processions 
and public prayers, to implore the assistance ef 
Jieaven for the distressed church. However, 
his actions did not correspond with these profes. 
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sions ; for, to draw all the advantages he could 
from the pope's distress, he delayed giving ai>y 
orders to set him at liberty, though the ])lague 
Was then yery mortal, not only in the city of 
Rome, but even in the castle at St. Angelo. 
Some months afterwards, however, Charles, be* 
Sfig informed of the conquests of the French iii 
the kingdom of Naples, under Lautrec, imme. 
diately sent deputies to Rome, to negociate with 
^le pope, with whom they concluded a treaty 
intich to the adrantage of the emperor ; but the 
conditions being such, that it was impossible for 
the pope to fulfil them, by the assistance of car. 
dinal Colonna, to whom he was now reconciled, 
be escaped, on the 9th December, from the cas- 
tie, and was conducted to Orvieto. 

Clement^ soon after, received an ambassador 
from the king of England, desiring him to de- 
elarc his marriage with the queen Katherine 
iknll, which the divines and lawyers of England 
had already affirmed to be unlawful ; and, on be. 
ing repeatedly urged by the English ambassa. 
dors, he named his cardinals Wolscy and Cam- 
pegio to decide the atfair, to the last of whom 
he gave a bull annulling the marriage with 
leave to shew it to the king and Wolscy, but 
with express orders not to give sentence till he 
ishould receive a second mandate from Rome. 
These dilatory proceedings of the pope were 
owing to the unexpected success of the emperor's 
affairs in Italy ; on which account, Clement be- 
gan to think of attaching himself to him, in or. 
der to obtain the domiT'.ion of Florence. He 
«6on after formed a treaty with the emperor, 
Itnd refused to authorize the divorce. In the 
nioan time^ the states of Qormany had assembled 
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at Spire, and published a decree, revoking their 
former edict, which allowed liberty of con- 
science. Several princes, and the deputies of 
fourteen imperial cities, protested against this 
edict, whence-4he name of Protestants was given 
to all those sects in Germany that oppos^ the 
doctrines of the Roman church. The emperor 
. I-. Tiaving ordered them to obey the edict, 
. '* under pain of his displeasure, they as- 
scmbled, in the end of November, at 
Smalcald, where they proposed to enter into aa 
alliance for their mutual defence. 

In the beginning of the same month, Charles 
had a conference with the pope at Bologna, 
where he received from him the imperial crown. 
Alexander de Medici, the nephew of the pope, 
was, soon after, declared sovereign of Florence. 
The emperor now entered into a league for the 
defence of the old religion, and prohibited any 
other, but liberty of conscience was, soon after, 
grauted to the Protestants. The emperor again 
entering Italy, renewed his alliance with the 
pope; who, hearing that Henry VIII. had di- 
vorced his queen, and publickly married Anne 
Bullen, contrary to his prohibition, laid him un- 
der an interdict, and threatened to excite all 
Christendom against him. About the same 
time, he sent nuncios into Scotland to oppose 
the progress of Lutheranism, and, soon after, 
he excommunicated the king of Eni^land, who, 
thereupon, declared himself head of the church 
in England, and refused the payment of the an- 
nual tribute to Rome,, commonly called St. Pe- 
A n ^^'^'^ pence, Clement survived this sen- 
n^9A* tence but a few months, and died, a 
Rome, on the twenty-fifth of September, 
ia the iifty-seventh year ol\x\% ^^.c^'^* 
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Carditlal Farncse was chosen Lis successor, and 
«ssuming«the name of Paul III. was solemnly 
crowned on the second of November, to the 
great joy of the Romans, who had again got 
m pope of their own nation, after an interval of 
• hundred and three years. This pope assisted 
the emperor in his expedition against Barbarossa, 
f^e pirate, and, having fitted out thirteen gallies, 
went to Civita Vecchia, where he gave his be- 
nediction to the whole armament. Being in- 
fifrmtd that Henry VIII. of England, had seized 
the revenues of three hundred and scventy-si:i^ 
nonastcries ; had obliged upwards of ten thou* 
aand monks and nuns to resume the lay habit ; 
und had executed Thpmas More, his late chan. 
rellor, and Fisher, bishop of Rochester, because 
they had refused to acknowledge the king a« 
pnprcme head of the church, he excommunicated 
and deposed him, absolving his subjects from 
their obedience, and prohibiting all Catholiai 
from holding any commerce with the English. 
lie likewise ordered all the clergy to quit his 
dominions, the nobles to take up arms y. -p. 
sgainst him, and absolved foreign princes, - '* 
who were in alliance with him, from the 
obligation of their treaties. This bull, which 
was published on the twenty-eighth of Novem- 
ber, he ordered to be fixed up in several places 
on the opposite shore of Holland. 

Francis Sforza, duke of Milan i, dying in Oc- 
tober, without heirs, the Milanese again became 
the subject of dispute between the king of France 
and the emperor, at whose entreaty the pope. 
now published a. bull for a general council. 
Soon after> he sent cardinal Pole, a relation of 

Henry 
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Henry VIII. as his legate to the king of France, 
to excite him, and James V, of Scotland, who« 
was then at Paris, against the king of England* 
But Henry, being informed that the cardinal uu' 
tended to raise an drmy in France to invade his 
kingdom, desired of the French king to deliver 
him up as his subject, and set a price of fifty 
thousand crowns upon his head, which obliged 
the ^ope to recall him to Rome, and to appoint 
him a guard of soldiers for his protection, A 
league was now formed by the catholic princes 
of Germany for the defence of theif religion. . A 
similar league was entered into by the Protes- 
* -pi tants at Brunswick, where they receiTed 
- ',' into their alliance Christiern, king of 
* Denmark, who, a few months before^ 
had entirely renounced the authority of the pope 
in his dominions, and had been solemnly crowned 
by Bugenhagen, a Lutheran minister, sent thu 
ther at his desire by Luther. 

In the mean time, Paul concluded an alliance 
with the Venetians and the emperor, against the 
Turks, with such assurance of success, that he 
even made a partition of the Turkish empire 
with his allies. In consequence of this alliance, 
a numerous fleet assembled at Corcyra ; but, in* 
stead of ihaking conquests, though superior in 
force to the enemy, they twice declined an en- 
gagement, and were pursued by Barbarossa^ 
who took and sunk several of their ships. Paul 
' now had a conference with the emperor and the 
French king, at Nice, in Piedmont, and pre« 
Tailed with them to agree to a truce for ten years. 
A truce was also agreed to between the Pro- 
testants and Catholics in a diet held at Frank- 
fort, 
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fort, for which the emperor was blantcd by the 
pope. Soon after this, his holiness coutirmcd 
the order of the Jesuits ; but, as the great rouL 
titnde of monks began no w to be a nuisance even 
ftfc Rome, he restricted the number of the pro. 
fcssed in the new order to sixty. About this 
lime also, a public disputation took place be. 
twees tlie Catholics and the Protestants, flnd con. 
tinned for two months without any appearance 
of agreement. In the following year, the pope 
iletcnnincd to celebrate a council in Trent, on 
the confines of Germany, as the Protestants had 
objected to a city in Italy, and, as he himself, 
being loaded with yeftrs and infirmities^ could 
pot bear the fatigue of a journey into . ^ 
Germanj. The Protestants, however, 1540* 
rcfnwd to appear even at Trent. 
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CHAP. IX. 

The Popes continued till the AbsoltUion of 
Henry IT, king of France, 

. »v "pAUL now appointed a congregation 
* *.' X of six cardinals^ at Rome, who 
should act with full power as inquisitori 
of the faith; excited the emperor to declare war 
against the Protestants, who still refused to ac- 
knowledge the council of Trent; and excom^ 
municatcd and deposed the archbishop of Co- 
logne, for hating favoured them. The emperor, 
soon after, made preparations for war, obliged 
the elector Palatine and the duke of Wirtcmbcrg 
to submit, and, in the following year, entirely 
defeated the Protestants at Muhlberg. The 
*anie year, an unsuccessful attempt was made bj 
the pope to establish the inquisition at Naples, 
and, during the disturbances which it occasioned 
in that city, Paul was alarmed with the news of 
the murder of his son Peter Lewis ; who, having 
formerly obtained from hiui the dukedom of 
Parma, and having rendered himself odious bjr 
his infamous vides, was assassinated ia his pa« 
lace at Placentia. This city was immediately 
seized by Ferdinand Gonzaga, the emperor's 
lieutenant in Lombardy ; a circumstance which 
raised a great suspicion that Charles himself was 
privy to the murder. The pope now proposed 
an alliance with the king of Franco, and soli. 
Cited it with the greater earnestness since the 
murder of his son, and the seizing of Placentia. 
Meanwhile^ a new plan of reformation was 

drawn 
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itAwn up by the emperor^s order, but condemn- 
ed both by Papists and Protestants. The pope^ 
also sent nuncios into Germany, M^ith the power 
of reforming abuses, and solicited from the em« 
peror the restoration of Placciitia ; but, finding 
, that his tolicitatiotis had no effect, he began to 
think of restoring Parma to the church, and of 
giring his erandson Octavins another territory. 
He, accordingly, appointed Camillo Ursini gOit 
ternor of Parma ; but his grandson i^efused to 
accept of any other territory, and privately left 
Rome, with the intention of taking possession 
of that city. Being frustrated in his attempt to 
surprise the place, he wrote to his brother, car. 
dinal Farnese, declaring, that if his grandfather 
would not restore the city, he would treat with 
the emperor *8 lieutenant, Gonzaga. This letter, 
being read to the pope, had such an efifoct upon 
him, that he immediately fainted, and, reviving 
with much dilRculty, in a few hours after, wai 
seized with a violent fever, of which he died on 
the third day, and was succeeded by Julius III. 

Dissensions now again took place in Lom- 
bardy ; which threatened to interrupt the peace 
of Italy. Octavius Farnese, afraid of the de- 
signs of Gonzaga, had introduced a French gar. 
rison into Parma, and that city was consequently 
invested by the emperor's troops. The pope 
preserved a neutrality, and endeavoured in vain 
to reconcile the emperor and the king. Julius 
d;*ing at Rome, was succeeded by Marcellus II. 
and he, a few days after, by Paul IV. who re- 
ceived the submission of the English ambassa- 
dors, and condemned the toleration granted tp 
the Protestants of Germany. Paul vigorously 
opposed the interest! of the emperori and per- 
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suaded the king of France to violate his truce 
with hiui, but was obliged to consent to a peace, 
with the yiceroy of Naples. He recalled car. 
dinal Pole from his legation in England, an4 
refused to acknowledge the right of queen Eli* 
zabeth to the throifc of thal^ kingdom : he re- 
i'used also to acknowledge Ferdinand as emperor 
of Germany ; but, applying all his mind to the 
office of the inquisition, he ordered a box to be 
fixed in a public place of his palace, into which 
all persons were at liberty to put informations 
and accusations; and he commanded all causes 
belonging to the holy office to be tried before 
himself once a week. About the same time, he 
published a bull, by which he renewed all the 
punishments against hcreticks, which had eyer 
been decreed by former popes, declaring all pre- 
lates, emperors, kings, and princes, convicted 
of heresy, to be thereby, without any farther 
declaration, deprived of their benefices, empires, 
kingdoms, and principalities. He likewise or- 
dered all bishops to proceed to their own dio- 
ceses, and all those Avho had embraced a mo- 
nastic life, to return to their monasteries, ad* 
mitting of no excuse in these last, but denouncing 
an anathema against those who should disobey; 
and executing his mandate with such rigour in 
his own territories, that many -of the vagrant 
mouks were imprisoned, and several of theniA 
sent to the gallies. Paul did not long survive^ 
. ^ . the news of the revolution of religion in 
'' England, but died, in the eighty. fourth 
* year of his age, exhorting the cardinals, 
whom he called into his chamber, to unite in 
ch using a worthy successor, and recommending 
to them the continuance of the inquisition. 

Scarce 
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ficarcc any pope had ever acted with more 
arrogance and despotism. His intentions were 
sincere, but there was a savage ferocity in his 
manners, that rendered him nniversally hated ; 
so that, cTcn while he lay expiring, the Romans 
tumultuously assendbled, cursed his name and 
family, and, after giving liberty to the prisoners, 
set fire to the new inquisition. He was no sooner 
dead, than they ran to the capitol, broke off the 
head and the right hand of his statue, which 
they tossed about the streets for three days, and 
at length threw into the Tiber ; and an edict be- 
ing published, in the name of the Roman people, 
for abolishing the arms of the Caraffa family, it 
was executed with such dispatch, that the same 
day there was no memorial of that liame left in 
the city. 

Pius IV. now succeeded to the papal chair. 
He imprisoned the nephews of the late pope in 
the castle of St. Angelo, where, after long con- 
finement, they were executed on account of their 
enormous crimes, though no legal form of pro-* 
ceeding was observed at their trials. Cardinal Al- 
phonso, the grand-nephew of the late pope, hap- 
'pening to be in his archiepiscopal see of Naples, 
■was only fined ; but several other cardinals were 
iikcwise thrown into prison, and deprived of 
g rich bishoprics. He persuaded the duke of Sa- 
voy that heretics were mote easily refuted by 
the sword than by conferences, and so brought 
t)n a war in the vallies, which continued for a 
long time. He determined also to renew the 
council of Trent : but his nuncios every where 
. met with a bad reception ; upon their addressing 
Frederic, king of Denmark, who, two years be- 
fore, had succeeded to the throne, he re^Ued^ 
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that, as neither he nor his father had ever any 
concern with the pope, he knew no business his 
uuncio could have with him. The nuncio to the 
queen of Scotland was obliged to enter that 
kingdom in disguise, and £!iza|>eth absolutely 
refused to permit one of them to enter £ngland. 
Meanwhile, the JIugonots in France obtained 
the free exercise of their religion. At this time 
also, Pius offended the king of Spain ; the Frcndi 
ambassadors exclaimed against the papal usur- 
pations; and the imperial ambassadors presented 
the grievances of the Germanic body. Mean, 
while, the council of Trent entirely abolished 
the name and office of questors, a kind of spi- 
ritual tax-gatherers, who dressed themselves in 
strange habits, and, assembling the people with 
little hand-bells, extorted money from them nn^ 
der pretence of alms and contributions for pious 
works, thundering out curaes and anathemas 
against those who refused to buy their indul. 
genccs. They appropriated the money they 
raised to their own use, after having given part 
of it to the officers at Rome, who had procured 
them permission to raise the contributions. The 
pope now proposed to transfer the council to 
Bologna; and deposed several French bishops 
on suspicion of heresy. On that account, like- 
wise, he cited the queen of Navarre to appear at 
A yv Rome, ai\d, soon after, was dissolved the 
I5fi^' council of Trent, which bad only served 
the purpose of being an object of ridi* 
4: ale to the Protestants. 

Pius now received an embassy from Maxi- 
milian, king of t^e Romans, informing him of 
his election, and offering to the pope and apos- 
tolic see^ devotion and rcferci^ce, |»ut not obedi* 

cuce. 
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cncc. With difficulty, th refoiT, the ambassa- 
dors obtained an audience, and tliousjli, when 
admitted to a public consistory, he adhered to 
his instructions, the cardinals, neyertheless, gave 
the usual answer, that his holiness received the 
obedience of the king, and confirmed his election. 
Meanwhile, in Germany, Franco, Spain, and 
Poland, ancT even in some parts of Italy, objec- 
tions were made to the proceedings of the coun- 
cil of Trent; and^ soon after, the pope was 
alarmed with the discovery of a conspiracy 
against himself ; several enthusiasts, under pre- 
tence of a revelation from heaven, having form- 
ed a design to murder him, in order to facilitate 
a general reformation, which, they said, was to 
be accomplished by his successor, who was to 
convert the whole world to Christianity. The 
conspirators being apprehended, were all pat to 
death by torture. In the following year, . y. 
Pius died of a surfeit, at Rome, on the ^ '' 
tenth of December, in the sixty-seventh 
year of his ^ge, and the sixth of his pontificate. 
On the eighth of January, in the following 
year, Pius V. was elected. He published seve- 
ral decrees for promoting a reformation, and the 
famous bull, '* In Ccena Domini ;^^ but hearing 
of the violent proceedings of the Calvinists in 
Scotland, some of whom had murdered David 
Rizzio, in the queen's presence, he wrote to the 
popish princes to send her assistance, ordered a 
nuncio to reside in that kingdom, and granted 
her a subsidy of twenty thousand crowns. IJe 
also sent troops against the Hugonots in France, 
and, in conjunction -with Philip II. of Spain, 
excited a rebellion against queen Elizabeth of 
England. He likewise conferred tii^ \A>VNfc ^^ 
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frand duke of Tuscany on Cosnlo de MedicL 
leanwhile, the Turks conquered Cyprus, bul 
/ -p. their fleqt was, soon after, entirely de- 
- -* * . feated by that of the Christians., In the 
* following year, Pius died, at Rome,, mucl^ 
lamented, and was succeeded by Gregory XI 11. 
This pope prosecuted the war against the 
Turks, which his predecessor had begun. Being 
informed of the massacre of the Protestants at 
Paris, he publicly expressed his joy on the oc« 
casion. Three years after, a jubilee was cele« 
brated at Rome, commencing, according to cus- 
tom, on Chris tmas.eve, when the pope, with hi& 
golden mallet, opened the holy gate of the Va- 
tican church, where there were said to be no 
less than three hundred thousand pilgrims wait- 
ing for the ceremony. During the whole holy 
year, there were upwards of one hundred thou- 
sand foreigners at Rome ; which, by the care of 
the pope, abounded with all sorts of proyisions. 
Soon after, he composed dissensions which had 
arisen in Genoa, and his mediation was desired 
between different potentates of Europe. At 
Rome, he founded an English college, and or- 
dered a reformation in the calendar. He is sus- 
pected of having encouraged Parr to the assassin 
nation of queen Elizabeth. 

Rome was, at this tiroe^ dreadfully infested 
by banditti. The provost-marshal of Rome, 
being informed that one of their chiefs had taken 
sanctuary in the palace of Orsini, went with the 
archers, and brought him thence; but, in hn 
return, meeting with Orsini^^ Savello, and Ras- 
ticucci, three nobles who had been riding in tfa« 
country, he was desired by them, in an impe- 
nous manner, to dismiss his prisoner, and ve- 
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proved for Tiolating the sanctuary of the pa« 
lace. As he refused to comply i^ith their de- 
mands^ one of the nobles struck him with hit 
whip, and he ordered the archers to fire at the 
nobles, one of whom was instantly killed, and 
the other two mortally wounded. This scuffle 
occasioned a general tumult throughout the ci« 
ty, all the nobles espousing the cause of Orsini ; 
and many of the people, who were their de«i 
pendents, assembling in a riotous manner, and 
murdering all the sbirri, or archers, whom they 
could find. Gregory, not being able to sup* 
press their Tiolence, dissembled his resentment 
for som^ days ; but, having apprehended some 
of the chiefs of the sedition, he ordered thei^ 
to be executed; and, to appease the peopfe'^ 
be caused the provost^^marshal to be put to 
^eath. 

In the following year, he received ^n a t) 
embassy from three kings in Japan, who . 2* 
some years before, had been converted to 
the CbHstian rcUgion by Francis Xavier and 
other Jesuits. The two ambassadors, with their 
retinue, and other two nobles who accompanied 
them, after a voyage of two years, arrived in 
Spain; where they were received with great- 
respect by Philip, who con^ucte^ them to Leg. 
horn, whence they went, to Florence, where 
they were entertained with gre^t magnificence 
by the grand duke. Upon their arrival at Rome, 
Gregory desired all the cardinals and foreign 
ambassadors to wait upon him in form, when he 
granted them an audience, and received their 
obedience in a pnblic consistory : overcome witlt 
joy, the pope could not refrain from shedding * 
t«i^». After tk9 audieiioe, he admitted them to 
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the honour of lifting up the hem of his gar- 
ment, appointed the Jesuits convent for their 
residence, ordered them to be clothed in the 
Italian manner, and granted them a large aU 
lowauce for their expences. Many people af- 
£rmed that the embassy was an imposition of 
tlic Jesuits, to advance the credit of their or. 
der ; and that the pretended ambassadors were 
only mean persons, hired and instructed to per- 
sonate that character, by those fathers, who 
likewise forged their credentials ; and, being 
their interpreters, made them speak whatever 
best suited their purposes. Their honourable 
reception gave occasion to some pasquinades; 
and several Spanish merchants then at Rome, 
who had lately been at Japan, affirmed, that, 
when they were in that kingdom, they had 
heard no mention of any embassy, or of the 
conversion of any king. 

A few days after this event, Gregory being 
seized with a quinsey, died, on the tenth of 
April, in the eighty.fourth year of his age. He 
had enjoyed a strong constitution, improved by 
temperance and exercise ; his countenance was 
cheerful and pleasing ; and he was greatly 
beloved by the Romans, on account of the le^ 
nity of his government : but they did not con- 
sider that the weakness of his administration 
permitted every vice. During his pontificate, 
the greatest crimes were committed with im- 
punity, and a corruption of manners over- 
spread the whole Ecclesiastical State. As the 
new pope always begins his government with 
a general pardon to all criminals, upon his death 
the Romans threw off every restraint ; the whole 
country was one scene of debauch^/ and bac* 
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barity ; and, at Rome, assassinations, murders, 
and rapes were committed by all degrees of peo- 
ple, clergy as well as laity. The palaces of 
five cardinals were robbed ; and that of the 
Farnese, where there were above thirty ser* 
?ants and guards, was plundered, not in a pri- 
vate manner, but publicly, and in the middle of 
the day. 

In the election of another pope, cardinals 
Alexandrino, Mcdicis, and d'Este, resolved to 
join their interest for cardinal Montalto, an old 
decrepid mortified prelate; who declined that 
dignity with great appearance of humility, un- 
less they were willing to take the burthen of the 
administration on their own shoulders. To aa 
exception of this sort, they readily agreed, and 
Montalto, being chosen, assumed the name of 
Sixtus v. He was of poor and mean parents^, 
in the March of Ancona, at a village called le 
Grotte, in the lordship of Montalto. His fa- 
ther, Francis Peretti, who was a common 
ploughman, could not a£ford to give him any 
education, and, when he was nine years old, 
hired him out to one of his neighbours, to look 
after his sheep and hogs. In this mean occupa- 
tion, he did not long continue; for, being de- 
sired by a Franciscan friar, who had lost his 
way, to show him the road to Ascoli, he de* 
serted the hogs, and run before Idm to the 
town. The friar, having found his road again, 
'several times desired him to return ; but the 
boy refusing to leave him, he, at length, asked 
him if he would take upon him the habit of his 
order^ which he described as being very austere : 
the boy replied, " That he would willingly suf- 
fer th» paia$ > of purgatory, if he would mak^ 
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him a scholar. " He was accordingly rccciTed, 
with the consent of his parents, into the conyent 
of the Franciscans at Ascoli, where he quicklj 
made a surprising progress in learning. He, 
soon after, distinguished himsdf at several pub- 
lic disputations, and acquired the reputation of 
being an excellent preacher. But his fiery im- 
petuous disposition, his insolent and disdainful 
behaviour^ raised him, at the same time, many 
enemies. Early, he discovered great ambition ; 
and, though he was envied and hated by his 
brother monks, yet, by his abilities, he acquired 
the favour of cardinal Carpi, whose protection 
was of great service to him against his nume- 
rous enemies. By the interest of this cardinal, 
he obtained several small promotions ; and, ha?- 
ing likewise ingratiated himself with father 
GhisiJicri, afterwards Pius V. and with the Co- 
louna family, at Rome, he obtained the office of 
inquisitor-general, at Venice, where, by his in- 
Solent and overbearing conduct, he so greatly 
oiTended the senate, that, upon the death of 
Paul IV. he was obliged to consult his safety 
by night. However, upon the election of Pius 
IV. he returned to that city, but was again 
obliged to escape at midnight, in a gondola, af- 
ter he had ordered an insolent monitory to be 
fixed upon the door of St. Mark's church. Up- 
on liis return to Rome, he was made consolter 
of the Inquisition ; and, upon the i^ccession of 
Pius V. he was cre-ated general of his order, af- 
terwards bishop of St. Agatha, and, at last, ft 
cardinal. To enable him to support this dignity, 
Pius assigned him a pension, and besides made 
him a present of a considerable sum of money. 
Upon his promoUou to the sacred college, 
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whicli liappeued in the forty-ninth year of his 
age, -he quite altered his former manner of life; 
in order to conceal his aspiring Tiews, he affect- 
ed a total disregard of all wprldly pursuits, and 
became humble, meek, patient, and affable; 
which mask of hypocrisy he wore for fifteen 
years. He led a very retired and private life, 
exercised hiraself in works of piety, spent much 
of his time in the confessional chair, seldom ap. 
peared in the consistories, and, during the three 
last years of the pontificate of Gregory, affected 
to be very infirm and sickly, so that he was 
often saluted in a manner which would not have 
been very agreeable to any body else, ^' God 
help you, poor old man ; you have already aU 
most run your race." The cardinals, out of 
contempt, used to call him the Ass of la Marca. 
What was their astonishment, when he threw ofiT 
tbe disguise ? 

While they were crowding towards him in 
the conclavcj to congratulate him on the ^p« 
pearance of success, he sat coughing and weep- 
ing, as if some great misfortune had befallen 
him ; bat, no sooner did he perceive, upon the 
scrutiny, that there was a sufficient number of 
▼otcs to secure his election, than he threw his 
staflf, with which he used to support himself, in- 
to the middle of the chapel ; stretched himself 
up ; and appeared taller, almost by a foot, than 
he had seemed for several years before. His be- 
hayiour alarmed the cardinaUdean, who called 
ontj ^' Stay a little, softly ; there is a mistake 
in the scrutiny ;" but Montalto, with a stern 
look, boldly answered, " There is no mistake:" 
and immediately began the Te Deum Laudamus 
an ^uch a strong and audible voice, that the* 
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whole conclaye was at first struck dumb ; hni^ 
at'lcngth, accompanied him in a tame and spirit. 
less manner. After the hymn, the master of 
the ceremonies asked him, according to form, 
^^ Whether he was pleased to accept of the pa- 
pacy ?" to which he replied, ^' It is trifling and 
impertinent to ask whether I will accept of what 
I have already accepted. However, to satisfj 
any scruple that may arise, I tell you that I 
accept of it with great pleasure, and would ac^ 
cept of another, if I could get it ; for I find 
myself strong enough, by the divine assistance^ 
to manage two papacies." While the cardinall 
were putting on his pontifical robes, he stretched 
out his arms with great vigour and activity; 
upon which one of them said to him, in a fami- 
liar way, *' I perceive, holy father, the pouti* 
ficate is a sovereign medicine, since it can re- 
store youth and health to old sick cardinals :** 
he replied, in a grave and majestic manner, 
^< So I find it." After cardinal Farncse had 
performed the ceremony of the adoration, he 
«aid to him ^^ Your holiness seems quite a dif* 
ferent sort of man from what you was a few 
hours ago." " Yes," said he, " I was then 
looking for the keys of paradise, which obliged 
me to stoop a little; but now I have fonnd 
them, it is time to look upwards, as I am arrived 
lit the summit of all human glory, and can cHmb 
Ao higher in this world." In his passage from 
the conclave to St. Peter's, the people, who at 
first would not believe that he was the same 
person with the old decriped cardinal MontaltOy 
cried out, " Long live iiie pope !" and added, 
ficconUng to custom; ^^ Plenty^ holy father, 
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^0 ;i'eplt<9d, ^' FtAy to God for plenty, and | 
will give you justice." 

Sixtus, by his rigid administ ration of jusdctf^ 
loon reformed the manners of the Romans. He 
compelled the poor to work, and the nobles to 
pay their debts, obliged the confessors to inform 
him of the criihos of their penitents, and exti#. 
pated the banditti. He adorned Rome with many 
new structures, erected several courts of cardt. 
*nal8, and restored the authority of the apostolic 
see in Switzerland. He excommunicated the 
king of Navarre, who appealed to a general 
j. Tx council, and Elizabeth, queen of £ng« 
1588* ^^^^9 who, in return, excommunicated 
' him and all his adherents. Sixtus, how- 
ever, was, at one time» hoard to say that there 
were but two princes in the world, meaning' 
Henry of Navarre, and Elizabeth of England, 
whose friendship and correspondence he would 
court, if they were not both infected with tha 
guilt of heresy. Sixtus expressed little regret 
for the murder of the duke of Ouise, but inex* 
pressible resentment at that of the cardinal, /ind 
he even praised the murder of the king^ though 
he refused to declare for the league in France. 
He conferred honours and wealth on his reia* 
tions, was generally grateful to his former be- 
nefactors, and had in return a statue erected to 
him by the Romans. Sixtus also published an 
edition of the Bible in the vulgar tongue, which 
gave offence tp the cardinals, who ventured to 
expostulate with him against tlie book, but he 
treated them with contempt, and only said, 
^' We have done it for the benefit of you. who 
den't understand Latinv" Sixtus died at Home, 
Ybu XVI. O m 
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^ 1^ on the 97ih of August, in the sixty-ninft 

\SQO ^^' ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ sixth of his pen. 

' tificate. ^lis death was, by many, attrk 
bnted to poison sent from the court of Spain, 

SijLtns was succeeded by Urban YII. «Qd he^ 
Soon after, by Gregory XIV. who declared for 
the league in France, and excommunicated Henry 
IV. Gregory dying, Innocent IX. succeeded, 
a|id, on his death, Clement VIII. who likewise 
espoused the interest of the league. Soon after, 
M 1^ . however, Henry IV. embraced the Ro- 
- ' .* man Catholic religion, many cities were 

* recontiled to him, and heoreceiTed absoi. 
lution from the pope. 
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CHAP. X. 

The Popes continued tUl the Beginning of (he 
Eighteenth Century. 

IN the ^ghth year of the pontificate of Cle. 
ment, a dreadful inundation of the Tyber 
happened at Rome, occasioned by the ^ jv 
frequent ra|ns, and a strong south ivind, « 5gg' 
which stopped the current of the river. * 

On Christmas-day, the whole city was covered, 
-excepting only the seven mountains, and a few 
other ritfing grounds. Upwards of a thousand 
people perished, and the city received more da* 
mage than if it had been plundered by an enemy^ 
The charity of th^ pope and of several cardinals 
was very conspicuous during this public cala- 
mity, by alleviating the distresses <of the poor, 
and furnishing them witli provisions. . In the 
following year, a jubilee was celebrated at Rome ; 
when, on the evening of the last day of Decern, 
ber, Clement, with the usual ceremony, opened 
the hcAy gate of St. Peter's, while three of th^ 
cardinals, at the same time, opened the gate of 
St. Paul's, in the road to Ostia, Si. John's in the 
Lateran, and St. Mary Major's. At this time 
Clement was solicited to annul the anathema 
against the king of France, and, remembering 
the fatal consequences of the behaviour of his 
predecessor Clement VII. to Henry VIII. of 
England, he, without opposition, acceded to it. 
In the same year, Clement founded a monas* 
iery for those poor girls, whO) without any ha« 
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bitation, wandered in the streets of Rome, haT« 
ing, four years before, founded one for the po^r 
boys, who were afterwards called Literati, from 
one Literatus, who was the first promoter of 
that charity. Having been the patron and pro- 
tector of the Scottish nation, at the court of 
Rome, before his promotion to the pontificate, 
be now also founded and endowed a college, for 
the instruction of the young men from that king- 
dom. In the following year, two ambasBadon 
arrived at Rome from the king of Persia, to so* 
licit the assistance of the Christian powers against 
.the Turks. The two ambassadors, one of whon 
vras an Englishman, had a fierce dispute about 
precedence, upon their public entry into Rome; 
after some blows, the Englishman obtained pos- 
session of the honourable place, and was ad^ 
mitted to a separate audience from his coHeagne; 
.but their embassy was without any effect, and 
each of them having received several thdiuaiid 
crowns from the pope, left Rome, the PersiaB 
sailing to Spain, and the Englishman, haYing 
.deceived all his creditors, pretending to retan 
M j^ directly to Persia. Some years after tiiin, 

'ida"' ^Ic^^i^^ di^d? ^n ^^^ seventieth year of 
^' his age, and the fourteenth year of hii 
pontificate; during which he had created up- 
wards of fifty cardinals, among whom were 
faronins, Bellarniine, Dn Perron, De Soordi) 
D'Offat, and Oliviei'. 

Upon the death of Clement, Leo XI. was 
elected, and dying soon after, was succeeded bj 
Paul V, who endeavoured to maintain the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction ; in consequence of which) 
he quarreled with the Venetians, but, by tin 
mediation of Henry IV. was soon reconciled to 

then* 
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Hiem. Paul receired embassies from the kingi^ 
of Persia and Congo, and from the Nestorian 
patriarch at Babylon. At tfie assassination of 
the king of France, which soon after happened^ 
he^expressed much sorrow ; and, as a testimony 
of his regard, he assisted personally at his ob« 
sequies; which were celebrated at Rome with 
^eat solemnity. Hearing that some yonng' 
Frenchmen in the city rejoiced at the king's 
death, and styltd the assassin the deliverer of 
their country, he, ordered them to be seized; 
and, upon a- process made against them, con. 
demned them to the gallies. Though Paul wai» 
remiss in tiie administration of public affairs, yet 
be took much delight in adorning the city with 
magnificent buildings : he brought water to se- 
Teral parts of it by aqueducts, and embellished 
the streets with a great number of fountains; 
oa which account he was styled by Pasqutn, 
Ponttfex Maximus« He opposed an alliance be« 
tween the Prince of Wales and a daughter of 
France, and accused the parliament of Paris of 
encroaching upon the jurisdiction of the church*. 
He also put an end to the disputes about the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary.— •- 
Having celebrated a jubilee at Rome, for im« 
ploring the protection of God for the . «^ 
defence of the church, endangered by the ^Jai* 
Protestants, he died in the sixty-uinth 
year of his age, and the sixteenth of hi& pontifi- 
cate. 

He was succeeded by Gregory XV. who etm 
cited the king of France against the Hugonots, 
and endeayoured to suppress the Protestants 
in general. He granted a dispensation to thd 
iafanta of Spain to marry the prince of Wales, 
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on condition that the marriage should be eele^ 
btated in Spain, according to the rites of tbe 
Romish church ; that the ecclesiastics of the in- 
fanta should be all Spaniards, and subject to a 
Ibishop; and that, besides the queen's chapel, 
the Papists should be alloived to build a church 
in London. Soon afterwards he died at Rome, 
and was succeeded by Urban VIII. 

This pope exhorted James, king of England, 
and his son, to embrace the popish religion, hot 
refused to publish a crusade against GustaToy 
Adolphus of Sweden, who had, at that time, de- 
feated the imperial army at Leipsic. Being jea- 
lous of the power of Richt^Ueu in France, and 
hafing taken several opportunities to Tex him, 
that cardinal recalled the co^nt de Noaillcs from 
Rome, and sent in his place the marshal d'Etrees, 
ivbo he knew was not a/;reeable to the pope. 
D'Etrees, during this embassy, received two gri«i 
affronts at tlio pope's court; the one in the 
person of his daughter-in-law, who was de- 
bauched, upon a promise of marriage, hj ihf 
pope's nephew, cardinal Anthony, and poisoned 
by him upon her proving with child; the other 
in the person of his groom, whom the carciinal 
patron ordered to be killed at Frescati, upon 
account of his insolence. In the following year. 
Urban condemned the book of Jansenins, and 
made war against the duke of Parma, on the 
subject of the dukedom of Castro, possessed by 
this prince in the papal territories, but being in- 
-f olvcd in great difficulties by it, was forced to 
conclude a peace. Soon after. Urban died, in 
. j^ the seventy .seventh year of his age, and 
iRdd *^® twenty- first of his pontificate. He 
is accused of having been^ in some mea- 
sure, 
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sure, eoncerned in the mftssacre of the Protestants 
in Irelanc^ which kingdoin, it it 9aid, he endea- 
-vonfed to reduce nnder his own dominion, by 
means of his nuncio RJnnncini. {t^ey-ertheless^ 
he vas esteemed foy the Protestants, who fre. 
qaently drank his health, and styled him their 
good friend. He was reckoned one of the most 
learned men of his time. To one Rnsticus, arch- 
bishop of Rouen, -who dedicated a huge insignf. 
ficant folume to him, hh replied by a line from 
Dispanter's grammar,-— ^^ SuprimitUrbanusque 
rusticus edit inepte.'' He was howeyer greatly 
blamed for stripping 4he brass from the roof of 
the Pantheon, or Rotondo, to adorn an altar in 
St. Peter's church, and for taking down a part 
of the ancient Colosseum to build, "with its 
bricks, the palace of his family, which gave oc. 
ca«ion to the pasquinade, <^ Quod non fecero 
Barbari, fecere Barberini.*' 

Innocent X. succeeded Urban, and declaMl 
war against the duke of Parma, from whom he* 
ultimately took Castro. He persecuted the fa- 
mily of the late pope Barberini, but they being 
protected by the court of France, he was forced 
to a reconciliation. The behayiour of the pope 
to bis nephew Camillo, or cardinal Pamphillo, 
likewise exposed him to the public censure. The 
cardinal, hating fallen In lore with the princess 
Rosanna, a young widow, laid aside his hat^ 
without the knowledge of the pope, and priyate. 
ly married her; which so exasperated his uncle 
and .his mother Donna Olympia, that, after a 
private conference ,of two hours, they resolved 
to banish him and his lady from Rome. Thi» 
severe determination was accordingly executed^ 
to the astonishnsent of the RomanS| who thought 

tho 
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the crime very pardonable, as the princess Ro« 
sanna was not only distinguished by her birth 
and fortune, but by her beauty and personal ac- 
complishments. Their banishment was chiefly 
attributed to Donna Olympia, who, being jea. 
lous that the princess would lessen her sovereign 
authority, thought proper to keep her at a dis- 
tance from the court, innocent, soon after, re- 
fused to acknowledge the king of Portugal, and 
condemned the treaties of Osnaburgh and Muu- 
ster. He likewise confirmed the bull of Urban 
against the Jansenists, and offered the inyestitnre 
of Naples to the duke of Guise. About the 
same time, he adopted a nephew whom he crea- 
ted cardinal Patron, and, banishing Olympia, 
restored also to favour his nephew Camillo, and 
« Yl the princess Rossana, together with the 
\fi5S Barberiui. In the following year, Inno. 
cent died, in the eighty.first year of Mb^ 
age, and the eleventh of his pontificate. During 
his last illness, he received nothing but from the 
hands of Donna Olympia, who had again as- 
sumed the administration, ^^^ ^S'S at great pains 
to^rolong his life. She is said, during the last 
ten days of his life, when he continued without 
the use of reason, to have amassed about half a 
million of crowns. 

Alexander VII. succeeded him,, and, instead 
of indulging in the luxury of a court, lived in 
the strictest abstinence and mortification of bo- 
dy. To remind him of mortality, he ordered his 
coiHn to be brought into his chamber ; he ate 
common food seasoned with ashes ; and slept on 
a straw mattress, or on boards, with a stone 
under his head. Whether, by these external 
mortifications^ he dccoivcd himself^ or wanted to* 

^cceiTQ 
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deceive the world, is uncertain ; but cardinal de 
Retc mentions, that he urged upon him the ne» 
cessity of some outward shew, to secure the re- 
gard of the public ; and remarks likewise, that 
this pope seemed to him to have a Tery narrow 
genius. He relates, that when a fine statue was 
shewn to the pope, he took notice only of a 
fringe that went round the bottom of the robe, 
and, in a conversation with himself, in the con- 
l^Iave, when talking of his youthful studies, he 
observed that ho had written t>jfo years with the 
aame pen. Alexander heaped wealth and ho- 
nours upon his own relations, but ordered Don- 
na Olympia to be prosecuted. By degrees, like- 
wise, he laid aside his austere manner of liying, 
and ran into the other extreme, exceeding all hit 
predecessors in the pomp and magnificence of 
his robes, furniture, and equipages. He< conti* 
Dually employed himself in trifies, became enyu 
otts and jealous of all the world, was ridiculous* 
]y Tain, and never spoke a word of truth. Alex- 
ander Induced the Venetians to permit the return 
of the Jesuits, and issued a bull condemning tho 
book of Jansenius, which occasioned great dis* 
tnrbances in France. In the mean time, the peace 
-of the Pyrenees was concluded without his par- 
ticipation, for which he blamed the cardinal Ma- 
zarine, miuister of France, who seized every op« 
portunity of throwing contempt upon his person 
and authority. This animosity destroyed the 
good understanding between his holiness and 
tile duke of CrequI, the French ambassador at 
Rome. This nobleman, on his first arrival, was 
received with the utmost ceremony and respect ; 
and, being distinguished by his nobility and per. 
aonai accomplishments, was greatly caressed by 

tho 
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This pope adopted as his nephew cardinil 
Paluzzi, who assumed a most absolute power, 
disputing with the French king concerning the 
right of the regalia, or jus patronatus, and de- 
y. PI priving foreign ministers of their imma- 
ifsV')' ^^^^^^* Having held the pontificate fire 
years, Clement died of old age. A feir 
hours before his death, Paluzzi pressed him to 
fill up four vacant places of cardinals, withcrea- 
tures of his own, but, to check his importunity, 
Clement said, with some emotion, ^' You onght 
to be content, as you have been pope for sis 
years ; snfier me now to follow my own incU* 
nations, and to be pope for six hours only." 

His successor Innodent XI. likewise disputed 
the right of investiture Ivith the king and the 
clergy of France ; but was well pleased with the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, and the prose- 
cution of the Protestants in France. He pro« 
posed a general reformation, and endeavoured 
to repress the immodesty.and luxury of the dress 
of the women of Rome, ordering them, both 
married and unmarried, to cover their shoulders 
and bosom to the neck, and their arms to the 
wrist, and forbidding them to employ men to 
teach them to sing, or to play on any instrument. 
These terrible, orders produced bat little refor- 
mation. Innocent also suppressed the sect of 
the Quietists, condemning the author of their 
principles to perpetual imprisonment, though he 
looked upon him as a good man, and had a high 
opinion of his sanctity. He likewise firmly I6« 
sis ted the claims of foreign ministers to franehisai 
or privileges. Certain it is, however, that he 
did not warmly countenance the designs of Jaaei 
U« of England^ for restoring fhiQ Ciitbolic rdh 
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gion in that kingdom. Innocent died ftt . w 
RcMne. in the seTcntj-eighth year of hisi^ge^ w^'qq' 
and was succeeded by Alexander Vlll. ^'^*'* 

His successor promised assistance to the ab« 
dicated king of England, exhorted him to suf« 
fer his adverse fortune patiently, and in. 
formed him that he would spare neither his 
prayers, authority, nor purse, for his restora- 
tion. Alexander, how ever , observed no mea« 
sure ia aggrandizing his own family, ^ j^ 
and renewed the dispute with France (Zq]* 
about the regalia. Fifteen months after ^"^** 
his promotion, Alexander died, and was sue* 
ceeded hy Innocent XII. 

Innocent reformed many abuses at Rome. 

He ordered * that the masters of his household 

should not permit the expences of his dinner to ex» 

ceed a festoon, or eighteen pence, and that they 

shoald not provide for him any supper. He sup« 

pressed all useless offices, and ordered the 

sbirri to go into all the quarters of the ambas« 

sadors, and the garrison of Rome to assist them 

in case of need. Soon after, he caused a young 

man to, be hanged for opposing them. He 

compelled a Roman prince to pay his creditors, 

and to behave to his vassals with moderation. 

He imprisoned a duke in the castle of St. 

Angelo, for having threatened his uncle, who 

was a prelate ; . and banished a cavalier, who 

had been guilty of some irregulajitics, notwith^ 

standing the intercession of a cardinal, his 

uncle. Some ladies were sent to the castle of 

St Angelo for having played at basset and 

hazard, contrary to his edict ; and some of the 

8bf1*ri were scourged for having taken money from 

ftereral great players at cards whom they had 

Vol. XVI. P discovered 
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the follov Af jeir^ was succeeded by the ardu 
duke ClBila. 

Pope CksneBt also djin^ was sacceeded by I 

Innocent XTII. Beocdict XIII. Clement XII. 

Benedict XIV. and Ckncnt XIII. who exerted 

himself to laaintain the falling power of ife 

. j^ Jesnits. Doring the pontificate of this 

^' ' pope, the dtr and territories of Avigoon 

' and the Venai&sin were claimed as fie& 

by the French king. The marquis de Roche- 

covart was sent to execute this commissioi. 

Having summoned the Tice-legate, that prelate 

made answer, that^ as he had no troops to op. 

pose him, he could onlj make use of the armtf 

of the church; and therefore he denounce! 

against him the bull in aenadomhu^ containing tibe 

penalties incurred by those who seize upon die 

property of th^ church. But these once awfai 

arms were now no longer feared ; a detachmeat 

of dragoons entered the city, which the legati 

had evacuated. About thirty old Swiss soldiers, 

who stood with rusty partizans before the gatei 

of the pope^s palace, were put aside like uselea 

lumber, the gates kicked open by thejack.booted 

dragoons, and possession taken in the name 

of the French king. Some French troops also 

took po!9SCSMion of Carpentras and Cavaillon is 

thfi Venaissin. 

About the same time, the duke of Parma pub* 
Ibhed the Fragiuatic Sanction, by which the 
pomi^s authority over his sul^jects was abridged, 
Mid likewise ex^nUiod the Jesuits from his do- 
minions* A briof was in consequence issoel 
■K<^Uist him by tho pope, which all the solicits:' 
tionji of tho French, Spanish, and German mi- 
HisterSi could not nnove him to revoke. In re. 
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^'CDge for ihin^ (he kiifK 6f Naples seized upon 'Hi. * 
Benevenfo and Corvo, Castro and Roncif^lionc. 
The diikf! of Modena also laid claim to the 
duchy of Ferrara^ and all of them concnTred in 
oppressing^ the cter^y. Though the rrsolution of 
the pontitf was proof against those trying events, 
yet his health gradually declined, and he soon 
after died. . 

The troubles of Italy terminated with hit 
death, and Ganganelli ascended the papal chair 
by the name of Clement XIV. Pending hit 
election, Rome was visited by the emperor, but 
be left that city before the conclusion. Gan. / 
ganellt had been a monk of the Franciscan or. 
der, and was, at the time of his election, in the fr 

sixty .fourth year of his age. He had been created 
• Cardinal by the late pope, in 1750, and had 
ever since livt>d in the cell belonging to thi» 
order, in Rome, in the most private and re- 
cluse manner. His moderation and unambitiouf 
conduct seemed to point him out as the person 
most likely to conciliate the difference be- 
tween the see of Rome and the princes of the 
house of Bourbon. The choice accordingly 
gave universal satisfaction. ' The first act of 
this new pontilf was to lower the price ofpro- 
Tisions. He also ordered the city of Home to 
be ridded of vagabonds of every species, and 
while he forced the healthy to work, he pro. 
▼ided the aged and infirm with every necesf^ry. 
He suppressed the custom of kissing the toe^ prac. 
tised by the generals of the^monkish orders, when 
ihey congratulated a pope upon his election ; he 
emhracci them all, except the general of the Je- 
suits ; to him he gave only his blessing. This 
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coolness was dminons, perhaps, bat not yet 
justified in event. 

That answer which Ganganelli made to the 
flattering speech addressed to him by the tribd- 
nal of ^e supreme inquisition, is worthy the 
attention of other princes on their accession to « 
throne. '' The Saviour of the world," said the 
pontiff, ^^ was loaded with praises on his entrance 
into Jerusalem, by the same people, who, soon 
after, heaped reproaches on him, and demanded 
his death." 

Repeated solicitations were now made to the 
new pontiff, by the courts of Paris, Madrid, 
Naples, and Lisbon, for the total extinction of 
.the order of the Jesuits. But in regard to them, 
Ganganelli said, he could neither blame nor an. 
nihilate an institution which had been applauded 
and confirmed by nineteen of his predecessors; 
that he could the less do it, because it had been 
confirmed by the council of I'rent, which tfaa 
maxims of the French church declared superior 
to the pope ; that he owed to them, as to all re« 
ligions orders, justice and protection ; that some 
princes had written to him in their behalf; and 
that he could not, by their destruction, content 
some powers, without displeasing others; but 
that, if it was desired, he would call a council, 
in which every thing should be discussed, trith 
justice and equity, and the Jesuits heard in tli&t 
own defence. As to the territorial claims, Gan« 
ganelli said, that, as he was not proprietor, but 
only administrator of the domains of the holy 
see, he could neither cede nor sell them ; bat 
this refusal did not avail for the preservation of 
Avignon, and the Venaissin. The French king 
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i^ *^' ^ des^ from appearing in tlie habits 

l^'^^ft!^!^" from entering coffee or gauung 

iSLt^^'^^ "talking in the evenings with the 

iJ^/^*^** ^^ ^ron* entertaining any female do- 

SJTt^ S*a** ^^^^y y^^^^ °^ *^®- 

E^v ^Tajij^^* i greatest alarm was excited in the 
l^*wniiij e, by the emperor's suppressing 

U^^»',g J^* us houses in Gerii)any, the Aus- 
SPj*^^^ J^* ods, and even in the Milanese. In 
8ff^'»rw^ ■; state of affairs, Pius VI. tiot- , 
j^^tton*^ '^^r his great age, his infirmities, the 
•Wilb^j-. ^ . roads, the length of the Journey, _ 
•J*»>ij..^^ttme severity of the season, deter. 
'^feiSRi^J^*^ going to Vienna, and personally 
'^"^^^1^^^ with the emperor. In vain were 
. ^^ ^nations of his friends to dissuade him 
S^**"t i:'^*»'''^®yj h® resolutely answered, th»t 
j^«r I^ ^'l^uid deter him from the- discharge of 
Ci^ ^ at, whatever he might suffer in the 
D^ ^ tifere he even doo^ned to perish in the 
p,»j ^it would be jfo more than he was 
h i jj, **ijndure ; that the event lay with God^ 
\*»j%^ 'V falling of his duty with himself: for 
^^i^^^^iis, he inflexibly adhered to his deter* 
S^ily . ^^et out on his journey, and arrived at 
JJi|» ***J»^ the 22d of March ; but, after several 
^^^^^ws, he gained not one material objects 
'^^t^.'^^o Vienna occasioned no inter. 1 r^ 

)^» • *li^**®^®^ of the emperor's pro. ,««« 

kl^ W^J The pope, therefore, after ^^^^' 

*%flfca ^i ^ month in that city, set out for Romej 



lij^-^i^arrivcd about the middle of Jane. 

k^'fen^Js, Pius dignified his name by a public 

]|i^Q^J such magnitude and utility, us would 

-(irJ^iUjJj honour to ancient Rome in the zenith 

Kj^j^^'y^pry ; be ^boldly, undertook, and perse- 
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the search. As the suppression of this order re- 
rooved every difference between the house of 
Bourboa and the court of Rome, a thorough re- 
conciliatiou took place. Two years after th^ 
pope GangancUi died. lie was reserved, me- 
lancholy, and misanthropic; but those who had 
an opportunity of intimately knowing him, re. 
grctted that he did not oftencr condescend to so- 
ciality, lie lived retired, solitary, and uneasy, 
a slave to precaution, which, however^ did not 
shelter him from poison. 

John Angelo Braschi was next raised to the 
*A T\ papal chair^ by the name of Pius VI. 
IvJ ' He was descended of one of the most an. 
ih ' cient and illustrious families of Romagna, 
G"! had a fine person, with a gr^at portion of 
nihic, vivacity, and knowledge. He was greatly 
mnd fned by Benedict XIV. who employed hiai 
that lansacting many atiuirs of importance, upon 
eonfih occasions he was generally distinguished 
maxii-' disinterestedness, zeal, and ability. With 
to thetc pope he was likewise in favour, and 
ligious itn obtained a cardinal's hat, and was ap- 
princeft* treasurer of the apostolic chamber, 
that he • only possessed of a moderate, fortune, 
some poid to have mauaged it so well, as to 
that, if ibled himself to give frequent and un« 
in whic proofs of the generosity of his heart| 
justice a magnificence of his disposition. 
own def hi brgan his government by popular acts: 
ganelli &*ed the price of butcher's meat, and pri« 
only adnmbursed the butchers the losses whicli 
see, he i sustained. He also issued an ordinance 
this refui^tter regulation of theclergy in Rome, 
Avignon, they were forbidden, under the most 
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ngdroTis penalties, from appearing in the habits 
of the laity, from entering coffee or gaming 
liOQses, from walking in tiie evenings with the 
other scx^ and from entertaining any female do- 
mestics under forty years of age. 

In 1781, the greatest alarm was excited in the 
Court of Rome, by the emperor's suppressing 
all the religious houses in Germany, the AuS/. 
trian Netherlands, and even in the Milanese. In 
this distressing state of affairs, Pius YI. tot. 
withstanding his great age, his infirmities, the 
Imdness of the roads, the length of the jburney^. 
and the extreme severity of the season, deter, 
joined upon going to Vienna, and personally 
remonstrating with the emperor. In rain were 
the representations of his friends to dissuade him 
from the journey; he resolutely answered, that 
no perils, should deter him from the discharge of 
his duty ; that, whatever he might suffer in the 
attempt, were he even doomed to perish in the 
execution^ it would be ji^o more than he was 
bound to endure ; that the event lay with God, 
but the fulfilling of his duty with himself: for 
these reasons, he inflexibly adhered to his deter, 
mination, set out on his journey, and arrived at 
Vienna oi¥ the 22d of March ; but, after several 
conferences, he gained not one material object. 
Bis visit to Vienna occasioned no inter. 1 jx 
Bii&sion whatever of the emperor's pro- ^Joq* 
ceedings. The pope, therefore, after 
continuing a month in thateity, set out for Rome, 
vhere he arrived about the middle of June* 

In 1786, Pius dignified his name by a public 
labour of such magnitude and utility, us would 
bave done honour to ancient Rome in the zenith 
of her glory: he boldly, undertook, and perse. 

• vercd 
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Tered in, the Hercalean task of draining fhe 
Pontine marshes ; and the Appian Way, whick 
had, for so many ages, been lost, and buried 
• under a deep morass, was at length recovered^' 
cleared, and repaired. Meanwhile, the emperor 
still proceeded in his reformation of the charqli, 
and opposition to the ) apal power. Upon his 
death, fiTe years after this, Leopold was elected 
king of the Romans, and crowned emperor. 

The revolution had now commenced in Franc6| 
and the newly elected bishops in that coantij 
were ii\staHcd by the magistrates of their respec- 
tive sees; but such of them, as submitted to thii 
regulation, incurred the severest reproaches of 
the court of Rome, as having basely betrayed 
the rights of the church. ^Pius even proceeded to 
a formal excommunication of those bishops, who 
admitted the ecclesiastical constitution established 
AD ^y *^® national assembly. This mea- 
l7Ql' ^"""^J which, in former times, would 
have produced the most dreadful confu- 
sion, was now made an object of derision ; it 
exposed the vanity of the pretentions of the pon- 
tics, and showed how low their power was fallen : 
the c^y of Pius, clad in his pontifical robcSy 
and holding in his hand the brief of the excom- 
munication, was publicly barned at Paris. And^ 
in whatever light this conduct of the conrt of 
Rome was viewed, it was the most fatal to 
its power that could have been adopted. Avi* 
gnon, in the first place^ was instantly incorpo- 
rated with France. 

The court of Rome now joined the confede* 

A rv ration against the republic of France, 

1706* ^^^^ ^^"'^ years afterwards, Bonaparte 

'led his victorious troous over the Alps. 

* He 
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Be was every where successful, and the battle of 
Lodi decided the fate of Lombardy. Verona, 
-Mantua, Tortona, Bologna, and Urbino, quickly 
yielded to his arms. He menaced even Rome. 
Terrified at this invasion of his territories, and 
incapable of resisting it, the pope sued for an 
armistice, which was granted to him, on these, 
among other conditions, that his holiness should 
surrender, to the conquerors, a great many 
pictures and statues, and some hundreds of the 
most curious manuscripts, from the Vatican 
library. The pope now yielded to necessity 
with wonderful grace. He discharged his sub. 
jects from molesting, and even from reviling 
the French. He exhorted them to use them 
"well, and even to pray for them. The Romans 
Sttepcd now to return to the principles of " rov- 
ing their enemies, blessing those that curse them, 
doing good ta those that hated them, and pray. 
ing for those that despiteful ly used and perse* 
cuted them,'* All persons imprisoned for their 
opinions were now set at liberty ; the ports of 
the ecclesiastical state were thrown open to the 
French and shut to whoever were their enemies, 
and a free passage allowed to the troops of 
France throu^i the papal territories. 

But Bouai)arte had no sooner r^red than 
^ the few French, 'who ri trained at Rome, were 
insulted by the populace, at the instigation of 
the monks, and their lives were endangered; 
The court of Rome, also, began to use more 
haughty language, and, by sending troops into 
the field., to infringe the treaty they had lately 
concluded. In the following year, how- » y. 
ever, the French entered the territories -^'g-' 
of the holy, see, first publishing a pro- 

clamatLQi. 
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elamation to the inhabitants of the papal domi. 
nions, informing them, that they would faith, 
fnliy protect religion and property, and maintalii 
the public peace. They were warned to abstain 
from every act of enmity, which would inerit. 
ably draw down upon them all the vengeance 
and all the horrors of war. Every town and vil. 
lage that sounded the tocsin, on the approach of 
the French army, was threatened with instant 
ruin. Every district, where a Frenchman was 
assassinated, was to be declared hostile, and sub* 
jected to contribution, and, if the clergy attempt, 
ed to excite in the people a spirit of resistance, 
mi^tary law should be executed upon them, and 
they should be treated more severely than others. 
' A diTision of the French army, commanded 
by general Victor, first entered the papal terri- 
tories. The pope's troops, consisting of four 
thousand foot, and one thousand horse, posted 
on advantageous ground, waited his arrivaL 
The Senio was in front of their strong entrench* 
ment; but, as the season was dry, the French 
forded the river, and came Upon their rear; 
while their front was vigorously attacked by 
the legion of Lombardy, consisting of north, 
ern Italians, whose antipathy to the southern is 
remarkable. They broke the line of the papal 
army at the point of the bayonet. After a de- 
fence, by no means contemptible, the papal 
troops were routed. Five hundred were slain 
and wounded, about a thousand made prisoners, 
and fourteen pieces of cannon taken. The loss of 
the French did not exceed one hundred. This 
battle decided the fate of the Ecclesiastical State. 
The banners of imperious France now waved 
triumphant over the Patrimony of the. Church. 
'■ CHAP. 
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CHAP. xii. 

Disturbances at Romcj and its Organization 
into a Republic ; Resignation and Death of 
Pius VL : Election of Pius VIL and Rem 
establishment of the Popedom, 

THE pope was now forced to conclude a 
dishonourable peace with the French repub* 
lie. He agreed to the cession of Avignon and 
the Venaissin, and of the cities and territories 
of Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagna. He en- 
gaged, likewise, to j;)aj thirty thousand French 
litres to the republic, and to fulfil the condi. 
tions of the treaty of armistice formerly agreed 
to. In order to prevent the future power of the 
Roman pontic's, the newly ceded territories, to-, 
gether with those of Reggio and JModena, were 
now formed into one republic, while the Milanese, 
and other districts of Lombardy, were formed 
into another. Thus the powers and importance, 
once annexed to the see of Rome, were annihi- 
lated, and the influence of France in Italy 
was -established on the snrest foundation — the 
necessity of a faithful adherence to it, by thosd 
states that depended on it for their preservation. 
The humiliation of the pope was followed by 
further degradation. To answer the demands of 
the FrCBch, he was forced to impose upon his 
subjects the most grievous taxes, and his domi« 
Bions were divided and distracted. Worn down 
with gilef and anxiety at his calamitous situa* 
tion, he fell into an illness that brought *1iim to 
* - Vm. XVI. Q W^ 
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th» Ycry borders of the grave. He recoveraf, 
but had the mortification to see that his life was 
not an object of popular desire. Of nepotism he 
had been guilty in a scandalous degree : he bad 
aggrandized his nephews, though destitute of 
CTcry virtue ; and his conduct, contrasted with 
that of the celebrated Ganganclli, appeared in 
no favourable view. Thus every thing concurred 
to disseminate the spirit of sedition, whick 
strengthened every day. NunTbers emigrated, 
from an apprehension of popular violence: the 
court of Rome was thrown into terror, and that 
city was precisely in the state of Paris before the 
revolution. The pope was now com|ielled to 
adopt every odious measure : to issue a new pa* 
per currency ; to require the ecclesiastical orders 
to give in a statement of their property, and to 
lay upon them a tax of one sixth part of their 
income. This last measure, more than any other, 
accelerated the decline of the papal authority and 
influence; it converted into enemies those who 
had hitherto remained its firmest props. 

Joseph Bonaparte now arrived as ambassador 
from the directory to the court of Rome, and, 
with resolution and firmness, demanded that the 
pope should expel the French emigrants from 
his dominions, dimibish his military force, and 
set at liberty all persons arrested for their opi- 
nions on political subjects. The reduction of 
his forces, and the expulsion of the emigrants, 
though highly mortifying to his feelings as a so- 
vereign, were much less humiliating than t^e au- 
thority wrested from him over his own subjecti, 
by requiring their deliverance from prison, for 
practices that endangered the tranquility of bit 
dominions. But these peremptory demands wen 

■iibniittad. 
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submitted to by Pius i;vith the utmost rcsigna. 
tioQ. 

The democratic party in Rome \¥ere now em« 
boldened : they aimed not at the reformation, 
bat at the total suppression #f the papal govern, 
ment. In their endeavours, they requested as- 
sistance from the French ambassador, who, how. 
ever, gave them no encouragement, and ex. 
horted them to desist from an attempt whicli he 
represented to them as rash and impracticable ; 
forbidding them, at the same time, to app]^ to 
him for countenance in any such undertaking. 
^Notwithstanding this, trusting to the protec- 
tion of France in case of success, the revolu. ' 
tionary party assembled on the 27th of Decem. 
ber, 1797; but, being hardly one hundred in 
number, they were entirely dispersed by the mi- 
litary, of whom, however, they wounded some, 
and killed two or three. In this affray, the in- 
surgents wore the French cockade, and a suspi- 
cion arose, that they had acted at the instigation 
of the French ; but the ambassador of the repub- 
lic disclaimed all the individuals who, on that 
occasion, had Assumed it. 

In the afternoon of the same day, tlie insurw 
rection was renewed and, became more serious. 
About twenty of the insurgents repaired to the ^ 
palace of the French ambassador, and, proclaim- 
ing the Romans a free people, begged the pro- 
tection of France. The ambassador ordered 
them to depart, and advised them to proceed no 
further in a frantic resistance to a government 
that was able instantly to crush them. Mean- 
while, the insurrection was increasing, and the 
environs of his palace were filling with crowds 
that shouted^ ^' Long live the republic^ \W^ Via 

Q 2 "fi^QOi^aiaQL 
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Roman pf'eoplc." The ambassador now prepared 
to exert his authority to disperse the multitude^ 
but, before he could address them, they were 
fired upon through tlie gates of the palace by 
the military, ivho now pursued the flying crowd 
into the court. The French ambassador, de« 
manding by what authority they entered his pre<* 
cincts, bid them instantly retire. His orders 
were disregarded ; they again fired upon th^ in* 
surgents, and killed and wounded many of them* 
As they seemed preparing another volley, gene* 
ral Duphot, who accompanied the ambassador, 
marched up to them; but, while expostulating 
with ^ them, wbile seizing the musquet of one, and 
preventing ' another from firing, he was sEol 
through the body by a soldier, and, when dead, 
was treated with the utmost indignity. To avoid 
the fury of the soldiers, the ambassador and h\$ 
attendants now made the best of their way thrdtigh 
a private door, that led to the gardens of his 
palace ; t)iere, on his return, he found many of 
the insurgents dead or woandcd, and ordered the . 
gates to be shut. 

It was now six o'clodk in the evening, and the 
government had not yet attempted to pat a stop 
to the violence of the military, who still re« 
mained in front of the ambassador's palace. He 
wrote to the secretary of state, demanding his in. 
terposition. The ministers of Tuscany and Spain, 
arriving in the mean time, expressed as much sur^* 
prise as he did, that government had not inter* 
fered* At eleven o'clock, he dispatched a se* 
Gond message to the secretary, apprizing him 
that he was determined to leave Rome, where he 
conld no longer stay to the prejudice of the dig. 
nity of his character. Cardinal ,Doria, the s«3« 
A cretary. 
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cretary, at length, sent an officer and forty men, 
as a safeguard, together with a letter, exciil. 
pating his gOTernment, and offering whatever 
satisfaction the French republic should require. 
A letter of the same nature was sent to the mar. 
quis Massimi, the pope's resident at Paris, re- 
questing him to assure the directory, that the 
Roman govemmpnt was neither privy to, nor 
able to prevent this unfortunate affair, and was. 
ready to submit to whatever conditions the direc- 
tory might think proper, in order to atone for it^ 
and recover the favour of the French republic. 

No accident could have been more fatal to the 
papal government. It afforded an obvious pre. 
text for the French to involve in one general cri- 
mvi^ation, not only those who had committed 
these excesses, but those also through whose in- 
capaciity or negligence they had not been pre. 
Tented or restrained. ^' But this event," says 
Mr. Duppa, ^^ though it might accelerate, did not 
produce the revolution. That was determined 
on before, and would have taken place had no 
such circumstance happened. A French officer 
one day familiarly conversing with the p^iorofa 
Dominican convent, on the circumstances of the 
revolution, had the liberality and the frankness 
to say — We were distressed for money, and we 
were obliged to come : and as to the death of Du^ 
.phot, it would have been of no consequence, had 
there not been other objects of greater import 
ance in view." The personal situation of the 
pope, who was ill at the time, and. the wel 
known disposition of his ministers to live a 
peace with France, clearly prove that no occa. 
0ion for a ruptnre could possibly be sought for^ 
either by him or them. The fact was, that the 

Q 3 Toilvtax 
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the Roman state, and the liberty of conscience 
vras allowed. 

Oo the entrance of the French into Rome, the 
pope was confined id the Vatican, where he was 
guarded by five hundred men. Seals were also 
placed on the apartments of all the pontifical 
palaces, and upon those of all the cardinals wha 
were absent. A contribution of four million 
livres in specie, two millions in provisions, and 
three in horses, /was demanded. In order to sc. 
cure the payment of this requisition, four cardi- 
nals, four bishops, and four princes were de- 
tained as hostages. Every person in office, sus- 
pected of enmity to the new order of things, was 
dismissed ; and the papal troops were disarmed. 
A national cockade was ordained, titles were 
abolished, and the armorial ensigns of the an* 
cient government were erazcd from every public 
place. All property belonging to the British 
nation, or its allies, at war with France, whether 
in money or merchandize, was likewise ordered 
to be notified to the present government. 

On the day of the republican proclamation^ 
the cardinals abdicated the temporal govern- 
. ment of the Roman state, several of those who 
were known to have participated in the violent 
measures against the French, among whom were 
the cardinals Albani, York, and Basca, having 
previously fled; and on the 19th of February, 
solemn thanks were given in all the churches of 
Rome, on account of this revolution : no less 
than fourteen cardinals were present at the cerc« 
monies in the church of St. Peter, exclusive of 
priests, prelates, and other ecclesiastical digni- 
taries ! The pope submitted to this great change 
in his fortunes with uncommon resignation. 
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When general Cervoni, deputed from the French 
commander in chief for that purpose, signified 
to him, that the people having resumed the so. 
Tcreiguiy, his reign was at an end, he appeared 
solely anxious about his spiritual dignity. On 
being informed that that remained inviolate, to« 
getiicr with his person, he expressed himself con. 
tented. He was soon after forced to retire to 
Sienna, as his presence was thought dangerous 
at Rome ; thither he went with reluctance, and, 
by the orders of the grand duke of Tuscany, was 
received with all the respect and attention diia 
to his dignity and his misfortunes. But, for 
fear of irritating the French, he was ordered to 
remain incognito in the environs of that city, 
and the prelates and clergy of Tuscany were 
forbidden to give any demonstration of the 
interest which they took in his fallen condi- 
tion. 

The extortions and depredations committed 
by the principal French officers, and the conspi^ 
racies and insurrections of the adherents to the 
popedom, now, for some time, rendered Rome a 
scene of wretchedness and desolation. Pius was 
still dreaded and persecuted by the French ; he 
was deserted even by the principal Roman ca- 
tholic princes ; and, through grief of seeing hinu 
self the sport of fortune in his latter days, ht 
was seized with a dangerous illness. The suf- 
ferings of a sovereign, dignified by his rank 
among the princes of Christendom, and yenc- 
rable by his great age, and by the patience with 
which he bore his calamities, rendered Pius an 
object of respectful attention to Europe. Bot& 
Proti'stants and Catholics united in ^commise- 
rating his condition, and in reprobating the un- 
necessary 
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y and nnfeeling sereritf with which he 
itcd by dn nii pi tying conqueror* 
e following year, the aged father of the 
i church waft torn from h|s retirement by 
nch, ivho now yielded to the tri« y. |^ 
It arms of Suworroff, and carried ^ Jqq* 
n to Valence, whither, as hi* pa&s. 
>agh Daupbiny, he was erery where re« 

by multitudes of people, with sentiments 
ipathy, respect, and veneration. They 

their knees, and demanded his blessing ; 
he bestowed in a kind, affecting, and grace* 
.nner. After an indisposition of several 
he expired at Valence, on the 19th of Au* 
in the 82d year of his age. By order of 
I'rench gorerument, unslaked lime was 
rn into the grave to consume his body, 
^tlong after, general Garnier, French com* 
er in Rome, surrendered the Roman terri« 
» by capitulation, to the English commodore 
rbridge ; and, in the following year, ^ -^ 
ithstandiflg the rapid conquests of fgQQ* 
iparte, the papal gorernment was re* ^^^ 
xi. The conclare for the election of a sue* 
it to Pius VI. was held, under the auspice 
lie emperor, at Venice. The ecclesiastic ho« 
red with the pontificate, was cardinal di 
aratnonte, a man of good sense, and mild and 
fsuming manners. As it was customary for 
new pontiff to assume the name of the pope 
had proTToted him to the dignity of cardi. 
, Chiaranaonte took that of Pius VII. The 
peror, on his election, presented him with a 
n of money ; but did not at jQrst restore any 
rt of the papal dominions. HowcTer, after 
B battle of Marengo, when he became appre. 

hensire 
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hen&ive of the loss of his power and infiacnce ia 
Italy, he resolved to have the credit of deliver- 
ing up to the pope the greater part of the Eccle- 
siastical State, rather than that it should fall in. 
to either the possession or the disposal of other 
hands. The emperor, it Mas also said, had been 
for some time suspicious of an understanding 
between the king of Na,;les and the emperor of 
Russia. The king, it was suspected, intended 
to accommodate the court of St. Petorsburgh 
with, what had ever been the object of Its am- 
bition, some port in the Mediterranean sea, and 
to be indemnified by a portion of the ecclesias- 
tical territory. But be this as it may, the Ans- 
trians having delivered up to his holiness the 
greater part of the Ecclesiastical State, Pius VII. 
took possession of the see of Rome in July, and 
began to exercise the functions of soTereignty 
with great dignity and moderation. He was soon 
after acknowledged by the French republic, and 
. -p. had the satisfaction to conclude ^^ith Bo- 
~V' * naparte a convention, or concordat 
' which, under certain limitations, re.esta« 
blishod the Roman catholic religion, in France; 
and wi'cn Napoleon assumed the imperii digni* 
iy^ he was snmmoned to repair to Paris, to sane* 
tion the usiirr^er's claims by his presence at the 
ceremony of the coronation. 
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CHAP. I. 

Different Changes of the Fenetian Government 
ttU the Close of the Fourteenth Century, 

VENICE is built upon a number of small 
islands, in the Adriatic sea, or gn1[)Ii of 
Venice, standing in forty-fivo degrcc^s forty mi- 
nute's north latitude. Its situation is str^^ng, 
beautiful, and romantic. Nothing can bo ma/e 
wonderful than to see one of the finest cities of 
the earth rising out of the ocean, and appearing 
ta float on the wares. Its magnificent palaces 
and lofty towers, washecl by the flood, form a 
noble and delightful spectacle. One would al. 
most think them either the splendid work of 
some magician's wand, or one of fancy's light 
aerial scenes. Its inhabitants amount to two 
hundred thousand, and its territories were of 
considerable extent. 

RelatlTC to the first establishment of Venetian 
gOTernmeat, Cassiodorus relates, that . j^ 
one would haire taken this multitude of /^.* 
people for a numerous seminary of phi- ' 

losophers, cultiTaling the duties of religion and 
of Tirtue, and enjoying a perfect tranquillity. 
They coutended not in 1 luxury, ostentation, and 
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expcncc ; but in moderation, chastity, and ^ 
tuu. Riches, honours, and ambition, had 
charms for the Venetians ; rich and poor li 
upon a familiar equality. Property was c< 
moh to all, and entirely dcToted to the 04 
sions of the repablic. Merit was the only 
tinction, and that alone was esteemed true 
bility which was acquired by virtue. Ui 
such happy auspices did this republic receive 
first laws, ordinances, and rcgulatious. At 
period, the government seeips to have been c 
8ular. 

It was afterwards changed to the tribuni 

form, in which it continued for nearly tl 

hundred years. Under the tribunes, Venice: 

made war. It is related, that, during this 

riod, the inhabitants of Trieste, lauding suddc 

at Venice, carried off a numbor of the citiu 

Pictro Candiano was appointed to rercnge 

unprovoked affront. His diligence w<as so gr 

that on the same day two ships of war n 

equipped, and under sail to seek the enei 

with whom he came up in the evening. Heg 

immediate orders for the attack, defeated 

enemy, retook his countrymen, and carried 

Tergcstincs prisoners into Venice. This is < 

of the finest instances we have of the spirit, 

solution, and prowess of this republic. By si 

exr;Ioits, Venice first acquired esteem and ci 

sequence among the neighbouring states. 

A n Upon the abuse of power by the ' 

' .' buik(!8, the ducal gOTcrnroent was e! 

blished. Paulatio was the first do 

Ifc madb the nation happy, powerful, a 

wealthy. As he was the first, so he >va8 i 

of the best princes Venice ever saw. He ^ 

%uci*e«c 
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sacceeded by Marcello, Hypato, Theodato, Gal- 
la Domenco Monegario, and Mauritio Galbaio. 

Daring the dogeship of Mauritio, Venice was 
attacked by Pepin, the son of Charlemagne; 
but his success Was not great, and the impression 
he made on the frontiers, which the duke bravely 
defended, was inconsiderable. The Yeaetianft 
now declared themselves a free and Independent 
people, acknowledging neither the eastern nor the 
western empire. Soon &,fter the conclusion of 
this affair, Mauritio died ; and with him was ex- 
tinct, for a titne, the happiness of the republic : 
his wisdom had safely conducted him through 
the most perilous and critical junctures the state 
ever beheld, and his valour gained him . -^ 
the esteem of Pepin, then the greatest J^' 
potentate of the West. Giovanni and 
Obelerio the ninth doge succeeded him. 

Under Obelerio, Venice was again attacked 
and besieged by Pepin. As Obelcfio was allied 
to Pepin, the command of the Venetian troops 
was given to Valentin. The Venetians, not- 
withstanding the most obstiti ate defence, the most 
Tigorous sallies, and their disputing every inch 
of ground, were at length reduced to that part 
of the city south of the Rialto ; this stream and 
their own bravery being now their only defence. 
While Pepin was preparing to lay a bridge over 
the canal, they resolved, as a kst effort, to at- 
tack his fleet, and to vanquish or die in defence 
of their liberty. Embarking all the troops they 
could spare, they bore down upon the enemy, 
and began the attack with such fury, as obliged 
the French admiral to give way. The lightness 
of their ships^ and their knowledge of the sound- 
ings, gave the Venetians every advantage : the 
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enemy's -fleet iiras run a.ground, asd fhe greater 
part of their troops perished in attempting- to 
escape ; the ships were either taken or destroyed. 
During this action at sea, Pepin resolved to as- 
sault the city by land, and having, for this pur. 

' pose, thrown a bridge .over the Rial to, he was 
inarching his iroops across it^ when he found. 
Iiimscif attacked on every side by the Venetians 
in their boats, and others who had posted them. 
selves on the bridge. The battle was long, 
bloody, and doubtful, till the Venetians employ- 
ed all their power to break down the bridge; 
which, at last, yielded to their obstinate endea- 
vours, and a prodigious slaughter of the French 
^ 1^ ensued ; however, they fought like men 
'^* ' in despair, seeing no hopes of safety hot 
* in victory : but all communication with 
the troops on shore, being cut off, thoj were to 

. a man either killed or drowned. The number 
of slain was so great, that the space between tht 
Rialto and Malamoc was covered with dead bo- 
dies, and has ever since gone by a name expres- 
sive of the prodigious slaughter. Pepin was so 
struck with the intrepidity of the Venetians, that 
he raised the siege, abandoned the enterprise, 
and concluded a peace with the republic : he af- 
terwards came to Venice, and requested tha^ 

' Obelcrk) might be restored, and, out of respect 
to so great a prince, his request was complied 
with. But he had no sooner withdrawn, than 
the people suspecting Obilerio, tore his body in 
pieces, and scattered his limbs and bowels aboot 

' the city. His wife shared the sa^e fate ; for as 
she was the sister of Pepin, it was not doubted 
but her influence was the cause of her husband's 
perfidy. Obelerio was succeeded by Angelo 

Parti- 
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Partici patio, Justiniano, GioTanni, Pietro Tra- 
clonico — an excellent but unfortunate prince, 
Orso Participatio, Giovanni Participatio and 
Pietro Candiano. 

Daring the government of Pietro Tribuno, the 
seventeenth doge, thi*- llunns, having diHfeated 
Bcrcngarius, entered Italy. Induced by th« 
wealth of tlie Venetian republic, they . y. 
resolved to sack and pillage the city. '„ ' 
Marching through the maritime provin- 
ces, they burned Villa Nuova, Jesuola, and Chi« 
oggio, and prepared to attack the Rial to, which 
they imagined must yield to their prodigious num. 
bers. Pietro Tribuno omitted nothing which 
became a great general : he placed strong guards 
round the city, fortified tho places most exposed^ 
equipped a fl6et with incredible dispatch, and 
harassed the enemy by perpetual sallies. His 
activity, presence of mind, and skill, were as. 
tonishing* He animated the troops by his ex. 
ample ; was the foremost in every attack ; in a 
word, was the life and soul of the state. The 
Hunns, preparing to make a general assault, 
Pietro, after a short and animating speech, or. 
dered the soldiers to be embarked, and immedi. 
ately bore down upon the enemy near Albiola. 
The battle began with fury, and continued with 
obstinacy for several days ; the fleets separated 
at night, the combatants returning next day to 
the charge with fresh vigour : the Venetians 
every where opposed courage to numbers, and 
the doge performed prodigies of valour. At last, 
Tribuno, fearing that the spirit of his men might 
sink und^r the multitude of the enemy, collected 
all his force, resolving to die or make an im- 
pression vpon their line. He was so bravely 
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(under whose conduct the Venetians, with the 
French, reduced Constantinople, and made Bald- 
win emperor), Pietro Ziani, Jiacomo Thiepolo, 
Marino Morosini, and Rinicro Zeno. 

During the gOTcrnment of Riniero, who was 
f. j^ the forty-fifth doge, the Venetian admiral 
' ^' Dandolo completely defeated the Ge- 
noese, under the famous Michael Dona. 
It was the first trial of valour and skill the two 
republics had ever made, the event of which 
gave the Venetians that superiority at sea, which 
they maintained for a number of years. Riniero 
was succeeded by Lorenzo Thiepolo, Jiacomo 
Contarlni, and Giavanno Dandolo. 

Under the dogeship of Pietro Gradonico, who 
was the forty-ninth of the Venetian princes, war 
took place with the Genoese, who sent to sea a 
strong fleet, under the command of Lampadio 
Doria, with intention to lay siege to the city of 
Venice. An engagement ensued with the Ve- 
netian fleet, commanded by Dandolo, which was 
at last defeated, if that can be called a defeat, 
when searce a sufficient number of the con- 
querors remain to report* the news of the vic- 
A r\ tory. Dandolo was taken prisoner, and 
1201* ^^ niuch was he affected by the disgrace 
of having yielded up the honour he ac- 
quired in the last war, that, in the agony of de- 
spair, he dashed out his brains against the side 
of the cabin where he was confined. Five years 
after this a dreadful conspiracy was formed at 
Venice, by Baimonti Thiepolo, to murder the 
doge^ council, and senate ; to assume the govern. 
meaty and rule witYv atVAtt^T^ ^^^-^ \ ^\!A.\ft du 
ridCf among the consp\T^.toT^, VX\e \|.\\iv^\V>j ^\A. 
ths power of the deceaae^i. ^xx\. xv^^\v ^^ ^ 
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Without I'cmorse or fpclin^, he commenced hos- 
titUies, took, plundered, and destroyed all the 
Venetian shipping, and committed such enormi* 
ties as broke his good old father's heart. 

Yet was Candiano scarce dead, when the ca- 
pricious voice of the people recalled Pietro, and, 
"ivith extraordinary pomp, conferred upon him 
the supreme authority. But they soon received 
the just reward of their folly and perjury, for 
they had- sworn never to recall him ; nor did he 
long enjoy a dignity, which he owed not to his 
merit. He was guilty of every vice of which the 
human heart is capable, and was soon sacrificed 
to the resentment of the people. After him, 
- Pietro Urseolo, Vitalis, Tribuno Memio, Pietro 
Urseolo the second, Otho Urseolo, Pietro Cen- 
tranigo, Dominico Flabenico, Domiuico Conta. 
rini, Dominico Sdvo, Vital is Faliero, Vitalis 
Michaeli, and Ordelapho Faliero, successively 
attained the sovereign power. 

Under the government of Ordelapho, who was 
the thirty-fourth doge, two dreadful fires de- 
stroyed a great number of houses in Venice, con- 
sumed whole streets, and laid waste sixteen of 
tfie islands on whiqh the city stood. Venice, 
however, received new lustre from the fire, and 
seemed td rise with additional elegance and 
grandeur from its ashes. About this time, seve- 
ral towns of Dalmatia, which had been seized by 
the king of Hungary, were recovered by the 
doge, who also crossed the mountains into Cro- 
atia, and wholly subdued it ; whence the repub- 
' lie assumed the title of lords of Croatia. But 
^ again the Hungarians entered Dalmatia, . |^ 
^ and Ordelapho lost no time to oppose ^Qon* 
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cxpeditioR) be landed his troops and an^agedths 
enemy. The conflict was Tiolent, Tictory^ foV 
a long time, declaring for neither side : at last, 
the doge, incensed at the resistance of an enemy 
so often conquered by the Venetians, broke in I 
upon their ranks with a chosen body of troops, 
and would certainly have brought the battle to 
a fayourablo issue, had he not unhappily been 
wounded mortally. The Venetians now retreat- 
ed, were pursued by the enemy, and totally de- 
feated ; their wounded and prisoners were also 
cruelly butchered by the Hungarians. Peace 
was soon after concluded. 

Dominico MichtTi, the successor of Ordclapbo, 
at the request of the pope's nuncio, went, with 
a fleet of sixty gallies. to the Holy Laud, where 
he raiseil the siege of Joppa, and reduced Tyre, 
taking such immense booty as more than reim- 
* j^ bursed the expences of the expedition. Ift 
--' ' his return, he took Rhodes and Chios, 1 
whence he carried off the body of St. Isi- ' 
dorc; then seized upon Sanios, Lesbos, A ndros, 
and all the other islands of the A rchipelago ; and ' 
recovered Zara, Spolatro, and Trahu, places ia 
Dahnatia which had revolted during the pre- 
ceding administration. Pietro Polani, Dominico 
Morosini, Vitalis Michael! the second, and Sc- 
bastino Ziani, were his successors. 

Ziani, the thirty-ninth doge, was no sooner 
elected, than the republic was involved in a war 
with Frederic Barbarossa, from whose persecu- 
tion the pope Alexander had retired to Venice. 
The Venetians dispatched ambassadors to the 
emperor y who answered tU^m \w ^ ra^e^ *' Go, 
and tell your prince atvA ^eo\\e^ ^iaX.^\^^x>K^ 
tIieRoma,a emperor, doma.oA&\v^^v\«sft^^>ii\i^-^ 
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infamous plot ; but, on that Tcry day, Boltrand, 
a conspirator, went to the house of Nicholas 
Leon, ai'd made an ample discovery. I^on was 
so confounded with horror, that, for some time, 
he was unable to reply ; at last^ ordering BeU 
trand to be confined, he dispatched messengers 
to the chief senators, the seignory, and officers 
of the city, to come instantly to his house. The 
doge and the conspirators were quickly seized, 
and put to death, and a pension settled upon the 
discoTcrcr. Venice was then successively go- 
Tcrned by (jriovanui Gradonico, Giovanni Del- 
fino, Lorenzo Celso, a,nd Marco Cornaro. 

Duringthegovernment ofCornaro, the * ^^ 
fifty-ninth doge, the inhabitants of Can- *J/jr 
dia revolted. They were excited by their 
countryman Calergo, who declared against the 
oppression of the Venetians, the pusillanimity 
of the Greeks, and the vile subjection in which 
the natural lords of the islands were kept ; in. 
listing on the. weakness of the republic, and the 
strength of the island, if they would exert that 
spirit for which their forefathers were famous. 
Calergo was successful; he set up the Greek 
standard, exhorting every man, inspired with the 
love of his country, to enlist in the cause of free- 
.dom,^ and a numerous army was soon raised. 
But they were defeated by the Venetians, Ca- 
lergo was put to death, and peace concluded. 

Andrea Contarini had scarcely succeeded to 
fbe djucal chair, when war took place with Fran. 
^ CISCO Carrario of Padua, who, after being com- 
, plet4:ly defeated, concluded a dishonourable 
peace. Leo paid of Austria, having invaded t\iA 
. Trerhanf was also defeated, aULdtotec^lo^s^^a^** 
peace^ But war agaia occurred viVik.^^^^'^^* 
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Forty -sliipa were equipped by the Venetians, 
and the command given to Victor Pisani, i?ho, 
soon after, attacked the Genoese fi^t, under 
Lndoyico Fiesco. Upon the approach of tbc 
fleets, the sky was in an instant darkened with 
a cloud of arrows ; but this kind of fighting was 
soon laid aside for the sword and the pike ; tbey 
boarded, and an obstinate battle continued for 
* p. two hours, when the Genoese were 
-,' * obliged to yield to the brarery of the 
Venetians. And as the Genoese admiral, 
with his whole Hcct, fell into Fisani's hands,. he 
the less regretted his loss, although his son was 
among the number of the slain. This good for- 
tune, however, did not continue long ; Pisaoi 
fell into an ambuscade laid by the enemy; he 
fought with all imaginable courage, bat was de- 
feated by the Genoese. Soon after, he was recal- 
led by the doge and senate, and thrown into pri- 
son. While the republic was thus divided, the 
Genoese reaped the fruits of her dissensions. 
Caorli, Grada, Pelestrina, and Chioggia. fell 
into their hands. The people now rose tumnl- 
tuonsly, threatened the doge and senate, and 
refused to enlist themselves for the defence of a 
city in which, they said, they were slaves to ca- 
price, ignorance, and cowardice : they were not 
to he appeased, by any authority, until Pisani 
was set at liberty. Their desire was complied 
with, and the joy of the people was extreme. 
When he came forth from his prison, the tu- 
mult, noise, and disturbance redoubled. He 
went to the senate, and threw himself at the 
doge's feet, who raising him np, addressed him 
thus: "You were imprfsohed, Victor, by our 
order, for the loss sustained by the republic, it 
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Pola, und^r yonr conduct ; yon are released that 
you may repair the disgrace. Restrain your fire, 
exert your judgment, aud use caution, without 
vhich the greatest vlrtiies in a general are but 
Splendid vices, which often ternv^natc in his own 
shame, and the rnin of his countiy. Go ! and 
may you prove equally the terror of her ene. 
mies, as you are the darling of the republic." 

The siege of Venice was soon raised, the Ge- 
noese -were defeated, and peace concluded. The 
|>risonerH, however, on both sides, were in a de- 
plorable condition, above two thirds having pe- 
rished from the stench and filth of the jails; the 
remainder were sickly, half starved, and quite 
^aked. The Venetian matrons made a collec. 
tion, to clothe the Genoese prisoners, and to de- 
fray their cxpenccs home; an act of generosity 
ivhich was by no means imitated at Gonoa: 
there, according to the Venetian writers, the 
prisoners were turned out, loaded with disease, 
faoLished, and naked ; sufi'ered to beg their way 
home ; and, what was still more barbarous, re- 
triled, buffeted, and abused through the streets. 

Micheli Morosini succeeded Andrea Conta- 
rcni, and, from this period, the meridian power 
and prosperity of Venice may be dated* 
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IVar with the Milanese; Siege of Brescia^ 
League of Cambray^ Sfc. 

THE first act of the government of Antonio 
VenierOj the sixty-secoud doge of Venice, 
Tiras exerted against his own son, who had car- 
ried on an intrigue, for some time, with a sena- 
tor's wife. The lovers at last quarrelling, La- 
dovico (so he was called), to revengehimself on 
his mistress, procured a pair of horns to be hung 
over the senator's door, a reproach not to be 
forgiven in Venice, Inquiry being made, hu^ 
dovico was found guilty of affronting a sena. 
tor, and, by his father, sent to prison, where he 
died. 

During the government of Micheli Steno, war 
was declared against Genoa, and a dreadfut bat- 
tle took place between the hostile fleets. Heapf 
of slain were thrown over board on both sides, 
and the battle seemed equal, until Zeno, the Ve- 
netian commander, crouding sail, ran foul of the 
opposite ship, and sunk her with the impetu- 
osity and rapidity of his course. Several of the 
ofiicers followed his example with equal success, 
A D ^^^^^ turned the scale of fortune, and 
1403* g*^'*®^ ^^e victory. The Genoese lost 
near three thousand men, four shipf 
were sunk, and three takcti. 

In the mean time, the republic found herself 
at war on the continent with Novello Carrario. 
The camp of the Venetian general, Sabello, was 

attacked 
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attacked in the night by Tcrtius, the second son 
of Francisco Carrario, at the head of a strong 
body of troops. The onset was so sudden and 
Tigorous, that the whole camp was in the utmost 
consternation, the soldiers running up and down ' 
terrified and half asleep : Sabello alone was calm 
and undaunted ; with an -unparalleled presence 
of mind, he led them to the charge. Unable to 
resist his impetuosity, the enemy precipitately 
fled. Sabello resolved to bring on a general 
action, and by the force of stratagem and supe- 
rior capacity, he so hemmed in Carrario that he 
was under the necessity of fighting or of surren- 
dering at discretion. The first was his choice; 
he was defeated with prodigious slaughter, and 
very Narrowly escaped being made a prisoner. 
Verona was how taken, and Padua besieged.* 
Insolence in prosperity is ever succeeded by 
meanness in adversity : Carrario now supplica- 
ted with tears the protection of those very per- 
sons whom he had insulted in the beginning of 
the waj*. Himself and family were brought to 
Venice, where he and they were, soon afte^[', 
strangled for planning their escape, by setting 
fire to the city. Thus ended the sway of a 
tyrant, ambitious of power only to abuse it by 
Insolence. 

At the close of the war, a magnificent em- 
l)assy came to Venice from Verona, consisting 
of forty persons of the first distinction in the 
city. The senate ordered a fine theatre to be 
fprected, richly adorned for their reception : here 
"the doge, attended by his whole family in their 
Tichest apparel, and by the senate and magis- 
trates in their robes, gave them audience. The 
ambassadors, walking in procession to tli^lVvtovi^^ 

S 2 Vi^^ 
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liiid the kevs of the city at the (eii of the doge, 
requesting his acceptaace, and praying that the 
event might be prosperoi^s to his highness, to the 
republic, and to the city of Verona. To thi3 
address the doge replied, '' That it was his and 
the senate's greatest happiness to be able to pro> 
tect the veak, comfort the afflicted, and reward 
the deserving: that while the city of Verona 
preserved her present sentiments, she might con« 
fidently rely on the friendship of the republics 
and enjoy all the blessings which liberty and a 
free constitution can atford to those who have 
just escaped from tyranny and bondage." Then 
recommending justice, equity, and moderation, 
the ambassadors were dismissed. Micheli Stena 
was succeeded by Tomaso Monccnigo, and Fran. 
Cisco Foscari* 

Foscari was the sixty-fifth duke of Venice. 
During his government, war took place with 
Philip Visconti, of Milan, Carmagnola^ the 
Venetian genersU, marched straight to the siege 
of Cremona, but was met on his way by the 
army of Philip, commanded by himself. Both 
sides joined battle with the utmost alacrity and 
vigour ; they fought from noon till night, and 
no advantage was gained. In the evening, a 
A T> storm of wind arising drov* before it 
1497* *"^^ clouds of dust, as rendered it im- 
possible for the soldiers to distinguish 
each otlior: friends were known from enen^ies 
only by the word of battle. Art advanced party. 
of Philip's army thinking to retire out of this 
confusion, found themselves in the middle of 
the Venetian camp, where they were made pri- 
soners. At last, both generals ordered a retreat 
to be soiinded, each claiming the victory, and. 

perhaps 
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with equal reason. Carmngnola used jocosely 
to say, that at the battle of Sama, Philip and he 
took more of their own soldiers prisoners than' 
of the enemy. The Milanese, howeyer, were 
soon after totally defeated, and a peace con. 
eluded. 

The war, however, was afterwards renewed 
in defence of the Florentines ; on which occa- 
sion, Carmagnola tampered with the chief offi- 
cer of Socinna, that the place might be delivered 
to him, at a certain time agreed upon. The go- 
Ternor had no sooner touched Carraagnola's mo- 
ney, than he sent secret intelligence of a tx 
the transaction to Philip, who gave im- ,^«|' 
mediate orders to march with all possible 
secrecy, to seize on all the passes, and lay a 
strong ambuscade for the Venetians, The 
troops were dispatched to take possession of the 
place on the day appointed, Carmagnola re- 
maining with the army, at some little distance : 
they no sooner entered the town than ihey were 
surrounded by a body of the Milanese, who had 
been admitted and concealed, while, at the same 
time, the main army under Carmagnola was at- 
tacked so suddenly, and with such vigour, that 
it was quickly defeated, the general with diffi- 
eiilty making his escape. Thus Carmagnola was 
taken in his own snare, with the loss of a thou* 
sand horse, and the precipitate disorderly retreat 
of his whole army. To add to his mortification, 
be was upbraided by the governor, as a shallow 
snpcrticial plotter, a pretender to skill in the 
human heart, the baseness of which he estimated 
"by the corruption of his own. The Venetians, 
yaon after, received two successiYC defeats. 

S 3 Bvs^^ 
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But) as Fhilip's fleet was commanded bj % 
Genoese admiral, anj chiefly manned by Ge* 
noese, the senate now determined to carry war 
into the centre of thi^ir territories. £igl|teei 
gallics were equipped, and the command givci 
to Pietro Loretano : these were joined by £?• 
from Florence, The Genoese had prepared, 
for their defence, a fleet of twenty-fonr galliei| 
commanded by Francis S[)iriola. When the fleeti 
descried each other, Spinola, having the advaiu 
t:ige of the wind, ordered his fleet to bear dowa 
upon the enemy, which circumstance Loretano 
observing, thought it advisable to decline battle, 
until the curvature of the coast should give him 
the weather-gage. The Genoese admiral at* 
tributing his retreat to fear, gave chase, iM 
was just astern, when Loretano put the helm 
round, engaged with intrepidity, and was brave* 
]y received by Spinola. After an obstinate cob* 
liict, the Venetians having grappled with eigfct 
Genoese gallics, took them, together with chead* 
miral, whose fate produced a decisive victory. 

During these transactions at sea, the war went 
on briskly in Lonibardy. A few days after the 
last battle, fought by Carniagnola on the Po, 
a scheme for surprising Cremona was proposed 
by the brave Cavalcobovis, a Venetian ofllcer. 
In the middle of October, this gentleman set 
out, about midnight, from the camp, with a body 
of troops, concealing himself among the sedgei 
and rushes which surrounded the moat at the 
foot of the walls. As soon as day. light ap« 
fjeared, and the centinels went off guard, heap, 
plied scaling ladders to the ramparts, which hit 
troops mounted unobserved : another corp^ 

• which 
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which had seasonally arrived io his support, 
followed, leaving a strong guard on the ladders, 
in order that Carma^nola might send further 
reinforcements. He then marched into the citj, 
seized upon* several guards, repulsed the in- 
habitants who opposed him, and took possession 
of ihc nearest gate : here he maintained his 
ground for' eight hours, in spite of all the 
etforts of a numerous garrison, who attacked 
htm from every quarter. He sent repeated 
messengers to Carmagnola to acquaint him with 
his success, and to request that he would enter 
at the gate he had kept open for him ; but 
Carmagnola, pretending apprehension of some 
treachery, hesitated so long, that Cavalcobovis, 
unable longer to sustain the enemy, abandoned 
the city. Carmagnola was, soon after, convicted 
of a treasonable correspondence by his own 
letters, and beheaded. Winter now approached, 
and peace was concluded. 

Two >ears afterwards, the Venetians again 
made war against the duke of JNlilaii, in ., j^ 
h(4ialf of pope Eugenins. Picinino, the ,j\,/ 
jfifeneral of Philip, attempted to shut up 
the Venetian g(Mieral Mellato in Brescia, where, 
iti a little time, for want of provisions, he must 
have been obliged to surrender. Mellato de- 
termined to hazard eve y thing to avoid sur- 
rendeting by famine, and proposed to lead his 
troops over the mountains to Verona. Nothing 
in history exceeds the diihcuUy of this march, 
which was equal to Hauibal's over the Alps. 
The army set out from Brescia at midnight, 
and, after two days march, halted to refresh 
themselves on the top of a mountain. On the 
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CTeaing of the third day, they descended ^o th» 
plain, on /the banks, of the river Sasca, .and, on 
the foarth morning, they saw the opposite bank 
. covered with Picinino's troops : tbey were-like« 
wise attacked in the rear b^ thebishep of Trent, 
who, by this time, had collected an army greatly 
superior to Mellato's. In this extremity, the Ye. 
netians were relieved by the courage and con. 
duct of. a subaltern officer, who proposed that, 
in the night, torches should be tied to their 
lances, and the army march as if determined to 
attempt the passage of the river. ^ The enemy, 
who defended the pass by which it was designed - 
to escape, observed the Venetians. make towards 
the river, and doubted not that their intention 
was to open themselves a way through it by the 
sword. Without hesitation they poured down 
from the mountains to attack Mellato in the 
rear ; but they no sooner moved than Piiosus 
seized upon their post, with a small party^ and 
made a signal for the rest of fhe forces that he 
was in possession. Immediately a shout of joj 
was heard all over the army, and the enemy ^ 
perceiving their mistake, endeavoured to regain 
the pass; but they were received by Piiosus 
with a courage equal to his conduct, and re- 
pulsed with great slaughter. Meanwhile, MeU 
lato crossed the river without opposition^ and 
found himself in a plentiful country. The change 
was regarded as a paradise, and Piiosus as a 
tutelary angel both by general and soldiers. He, 
soon after, was promoted to the rank of cen* 
« turion, and recommended to the senate as the 
preserver of the Venetian army. 
Picinino, in. the mean time^ laid siege to 

Brescia, 
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Brescia, Mliicli ]3arbaro tlic goyernor, and some 
of the chief ofticers, determined to defend till 
the last extremity. It nas resolyed that Donato, 
the chief magistrate, should keep open table^ - 
Ittid generously entertain all degrees of men, 
that they might th/e better support the fatigues 
of the siege, and more securely be fixed in their 
allegiance to the republic; and that Barbaro, 
nvho was the highest military magistrate, should, 
by tho same menus, animate and support the 
' garrison. Barbaro omitted nothing which could 

f)rompt them to their duty ; he even feigned 
etters and messages of speedy succour promised 
Ilim, by which stratagem^ and by his own 
example, he so animated the soldiers, that 
there was not among them an indiTidu^I who 
"^ould not have perished rather than submit, 
Dyep women laboured with mdefatigable in* 
dustry. a in repairing the breaches. But, at last, 
disease and famine had almost produced what 
neither the power nor the skill of the enemy 
could effect. To obyiatc this evil, proclama. 
^on ^as made for all those who were unabla 
or unwilling to bear arms to retire from the 
city* In consequence of this intimation, the 
city became almost desolate ; but the courage 
of those who remained was unappalled. The 
vails round the tower Morabellane were now 
levelled to the ground. Three successive days 
did Picinino lead on his troops to the assault, 
and thrice his soldiers, unable to with^and 
the fury of Barbaro, were broken and defeated. 
A league was now concluded between the Ve- 
netians, Florentines, and Sforza, formerly the 
general of Philip. While this leag^ne was in agi.. 
tation, a very extraordinary proposiil was made 
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to the senate, by Sorbolla, a nadre of Candia, 
of carrying a fleet, overland, to the lake Beiiac, 
for the relief of Brescia. SorboHa was a me- 
chanic, of a busy, enterprising, and projecting 
disposition ; but withal, ingenious and sensible. 
The ocheme was, at flrst, received as an imprac- 
ticable and wild whim of the imagination, sug. 
gested by folly and madness : but, after the 
senate had perused, and weighed Sorbolla's me. 
mo rial, they began to entertain some notion of 
the proposal, and a high opinion of the projec. 
t0r. At length, the experiment was resolved 
upon, and the conduct of the whole committed 
to the artist,who immediately set to work* He 
first had the fleet, consisting of two gallies, threi 
galliots, and twenty.tive small vessels, towed ip 
against the stream of the river Adige, to Verom^ 
and thence to Mora. By land, the shfps were 
moved by ' engines, upon rollers of a smooA ^ 
hard wood, for the space of six miiv 3, from 
Mora to the lake of St. Andrew's. ^ At length,' 
three months after he left Venice, he arrived at 
TorboUes with his fleet, to the infinite fatigae of 
himself, and the amazement of all who behcUl 
him. Before his arrival, the siege of Brescia .wal 
raised, and Sorbolla's expedition was attended 
only with advantage to himself, who was wdl 
rewarded for his ingenuity. 

Avogadre, a native of Brescia, was solicittnf 
the senate, for the relief of his brave country-' 
men, and the doge earnestly exhorting them to 
send immediate supplies, when a messenger ar** 
rived from Barbaro, with the joyful intelligenc* 
that the siege was raised. Neither Foscari, th» 
KOate^ nor Avogadre, could credit the messen. 
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gcr, before (lioy liad read Barbara's dispatches : 
they were tliiii struck \\ithaniazenient and admi. 
ration.) Skt fhc obstinate yalour of the garrison. 
The whole city was ifi a blaze with bonfires, 
and a joy appeared . every where equal to what 
might haTc been exj)ectcd had Venice itself been 
.relicTtxl from a siege. A reward was sent to 
eTery individual in the garrison ; the wives of 
the dead were ordered to be supported at the 
pnblic charge, and- particular honours decreed 
to Barbaro and the other oiHcers. During the 
siege of Brescia, Mellato had not been idle. His 
first care was, to try every measure to succour 
Srescia; but they all proving fruitless, he re- 
.dnccd Burgo aud Corvario : here the brave Pi. 
losus received a contusion, of which he died, be- 
fore tlic arrival of physicians and surgeons sent 
,to his assistance by the senate. The gr4ef was 
general for the loss of this hero, though of pri- 
vate rank : his body was brought to Venice, and 
Interred at the public cxpence. Such were the 
many examples of ])ublic honours, bestowed 
upon private subjects of valour and merit by 
that wise and politic state. 

Although Picinino had raised the siege of 
Brescia^ *yet were the Brescians infested ^ tx 
by perpetual incursions: the passes, by ,4'oj,' 
ivhich they could receive provision and 
forage were shut u[^ ; money was scarce, as the 
-Venetians had remitted none for several months, 
10 exhausted were the finances of tlie republic ; 
jtnd) to crown their misery, disease and famine 
prevailed to a great degree. In this situation, 
barbaro w^s indefatigable, his spirit invincible, 
and his invention inexhaustible : he raised money 

upon 
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pic, he had but the day before perse- . yv 
cuted with all the rancour of an invete- iAq' 
' rate enemy. War was now Tigorously 
carried on between the Venetians and Milanese. 
Bat after a short campaign, of tarious success, 
peace was concluded. 

After a glorious administration of thirty-four 
years, Foscari, at the age of ninety, was deposed 
as S4iperannuated ^ an instance of ingratitude con- 
sistent, perhaps, with the measures of sound po- 
licy, but very contradictory to the dictates of 
hnmanity. He was a prince of a noble and 
pleasing aspect, possessed a wonderful memory, 
flowing eloquence, ready wit, and sound judg.* 
mcnt. At this remarkable age, he enjoyed good 
health, the perfect use of hisHmbs and faculties, 
remembered ever incident from his childhood, 
had a sweetness, and, at the same time, a majesty 
and authority in his manner, that equally com« 
manded love and respect. He had greatly ex^ 
tended the power and dominions of the republic, 
and was no less loved by his subjects, than es^ 
teemed and feared by strangers and his neigh- 
bours ; yet was tliis valuable aud venerable prince 
sacrificed to the politics of an ungrateful mul- 
titude, lie was no sooner divested of the su- 
preme authority than, leaving the palace with 
indignation, he r.-'tired to a private house, where, 
falling ill with grief, he died, universally la- 
mented and esteemed. Foscari was succeeded 
in the dogeship, by Pasqual Malipioro, Christo- 
phoro Mora, Nicolao Trono, Nicolao Marcello, 
Pietro Moncenigo, Andrea Vel^J^amino, and 
Giovanni Moncenigo, during all of whose admi. 
nistration a vigorous war was carried ou with 
the Turks. 

Vol. X VL T ^'\s» 
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While GioTanni Moncenigo was doge, Uiejr 
besieged Croia. The assault was furious, and 
the defence valiant ; Antonio Legiefo, the pro- 
,Teditor, who commanded in chief, omitted no- 
thing which was the duty of an experienced 
and good officer. The Turk^ shot such' quanti- 
it 1^ ties of arrows in the different assaults, 

1477* ^'^^ ^^^ garrison for months used no 
other fuel. The moats round the town 
.were filled with heaps of slain, which produced 
a stencil intolerable to the besiegers, and was one 
cause of Mahomet's relinquishing the enterprise, 
after several attempts to cleanse it, in which he 
was boldly attacked, and forced to retire. Mean- 
while, Mahomet had detached thirty thousand 
men to enter Italy, by the fords of Liyornia, 
which being guarded, they proposed to enter 
Germany, and accordingly proceeded, horse 
and foot, over Alpine mountains almost imprac- 
.ticable, drawing up or letting down a body of 
twelve thousand horse, over the rocks, by means 
.of engines. Deter inincd to pursue their march, 
though opposed by the natives, they began climb- 
ing the mountains, by means of hooks and grap« 
pies, the sight of which so terrified the natives, 
that they abandoned their posts, and fled.. Peace 
was, soon after, concluded with the Turks ; and 
war denounced against the pope, and the duke 
of Ferrara. 

During this war, the Venetian admiral took 
-A D ^^^ipol^ in which enterprise he .lost his 
"tdUd '^^^* ^^ ^^ animating the troops in 
the soaladc, praising the valiant, and 
upbraiding the backward, when he dropt; his 
secretary threw a cloke on his body, and gave 
out that Marcello was slightly hurt, and gone to 

b« 
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be dressed: the assault was .persevered in, and 
the town was in consequence taken. 

After Marco Barbarigo, his brother Agd^tiuo 
succeeded to the ducal chair, during whose ad- 
ministration, Cyprus was annexed to the repub- 
lic, and the wealth, grandeur, and power of Ve- 
nice still increased. A league was now entered 
into, between the emperor, Spain, the pope, the 
Venetians, and the duke of Milan,agatnst the king 
of France. The confederates attempted to hem 
Charles up at Asti, who there sent to them de- 
manding a free passage, and assuring them of 
the regularity of his troops. The Taro, a rapid 
stream, fortified on one side by the confederates, 
with a number oT batteries, separated the Uwo 
armies ; and, as no answer was returned to his 
message, Charles ordered his van to pass the 
river, in spite of the enemies' fire from the op-' 
posite batteries. John TriTulcio, with one hun- 
dred lances, four thousand Swiss infantry, and 
three hundred archers with cross-bows on horse- 
baclc, formed the* van; Charles, in person, comi. 
manded the main body, which followed, and the 
count de Foix brought up the rear. Before Tri- 
vulcio had crossed the river, Gonzaga, at the 
head of fire thousand infantry, and six hundred 
men at arms, passed by a ford higher up, in order 
to attack the king's rear, ordering certain gorps, 
under the proveditors, to charge him in tank : 
this motion obliged the French to face about, 
when immediately a sharp action began. Gon. 
zaga pressed on with great resolution, and was 
as bravely received and repulsed, in several 
charges ; but, still renewing his attacks, the enemy 
were tlirown into confusion, and the king's per. 
son endangered. Charles, however, was saved 

T 2 by 
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by the intrepidity and gallant conduct of Iiis 
troops, who. flocked round for his defence; so 
that here the battle was pretty equal. On the 
other side, the marquis de Gies put the confer 
derates in disorder, and would have totally de, 
feated them, had not Gonzaga in time repassed 
the Taro, ^nd come to tkcir relief. Here the 
battle ceased, yictory declaring for neither side, 
though the king's intention of crossing the Taro 
was frustrated. Next morning, he decamped 
without beat of drum. In this action, the ios9 
of the confederates amounted to three thousand 
infantry^ and near three hundred men at arms ; 
a circumstance which gaye the French room to 
claim the victory, as their loss did not exceed 
two hundred men at arms. On the other hand, 
the Venetians formed the same pretensions, and 
challenge the glory of the day, because, besides 
the icing's being disappointed, in his design of 
crossing the Taro, they had not only saved 

A jy ^^^^^ o^n camp and baggage, but taken 
14Qfi' a considerable booty from the enemy ^ 
* some rich apparel of the king's, and 
part of his artillery. 

' Lewis XII. soon after succeeding to the crownr 
of France, a peace was concluded, and a treaty 
entered into between the Venetians and Lewis, 
who laid claim to Naples and Milan, A French 
^nd Venetian army accordingly assembled. 
Sforza, terrified at their approach, sent his fa.' 
mily into Germany, whither he was preparing to 
follow : this conduct determined the Milanese ta 
acquaint him, by four of the chief citizens, that 
finding he distrusted their loyalty, they were re- 
solved to submit to the French ; and LudoTico, 
baring no fa^'thcr hopes, set out^ with five huu* 

dred 
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drcd light horse, for Germany, having wUh tears 
taken leaye of the citizens. Bernardino di Corte, 
-with three thousand foot, in whom he confided, 
together with stqre of arms, provisions^ and mo- 
ney, sufficient for a long defence, were left in the 
citadel ; but Sforza was not gone three days be- 
fore the ungrateful Bernardino, whom he hacl 
bred from a child, and loved as his son^ 
basely betrayed the city into the hands of the 
French, who immediately proceeded against Cre- 
mona. Antonio Battaglioni, to whom Sforza 
had entrusted the defence of the citadel, being 
summoned to surrender, consented to betray his 
master for the sum of 150 pounds of gold, the 
rank of a gentleman of Venice, a house in the 
city, and another in the country near Padua.^ 
Cremona was accordingly annexed to the Vene-^ 
tian dominions. Sforza^ however, soon after 
recovered his dominions in the Milanese, but was 
defeated and made prisoner, while besieging No- 
▼arra, and died in captivity. At his death, his 
brother Ascanio was released. 

War, mean while, took place with the Turks, 
-who took Modon, and all the other towns of the 
Morea, except Napoli. Agostino Barbarigo now 
died, Leonardo Loretano succeeded to the doge- 
ship, and peace was concluded with the sultan 
Bajazet. But the league of Cambray was soon 
after formed, in which the pope, the king of 
France as duke of Milan, the king of Aragon. 
and Naples, the republic of ^Florence, and the 
duke of Fcrrara, agreed to a partition of the 
Venetian dominions. The duke of Savoy also 
afterwards embraced the league. This confede- 
racy, the most formidable Europe had ever be- 
held^ was kept so secret, that the senate had 

T3 '^^'^^lir 
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not tbc least suspicion of the impending storn\ 
It is related that the Venetian ambassador 'm 
France asked the king the purport of that long 
congress at Cambray, and received for answer 
the most solemn assurances, th.it nothing was 
intended against the republic, for which he had 
the sin ceres t esteem; an answer which the minister 
reported to the senate, and which tended to con. 
firm their security. When the league was dis. 
covered, the French ambassador was instaotlr 
ordered to leave Venice, and Condel mere, • tbe 
Venetian ambassador, was recalled. Lewis, on 
A yv his departure, presented him with a gold 
. '' chain of great value, which the ambas- 
sador refused, saying, that he never ac- 
cepted the favours of those who were cneUiies (o 
Venice, 

War was now declared by France against the 
Venetians ; the progress of the confederates was 
rapid, and the republic was plunge<l info the 
deepest distress. At this period, a circumstance, 
attested by all historians, retlccts great honour 
on the Venetians. They refused the assistance 
offered them by the grand seignior ; and, though 
reduced to the utmost extremity, resolved to 
sulier every distress, rather than give their an- 
cient enemies, the infivlcls, a footing in Italy. 
Such a noble spirit was alone wanting; the 
siege of Padua was quickly raised, and the Ve- 
netians recovered Vicenza. At last, however, 
Padua, distracted by difierences among the lead- 
ing citizens, was surrendered to the emperor^ 
bat, soon after, recovered. The Venetian general, 
Gritti, having conveyed some choice troops into 
waggons covered with straw, under pretcocc 

thai 
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that Ihcy were a convoy of provisions, seized 
upon a gate of the city, and pursuing his ad. 
Tantage, got possession of Padua. The Impe* 
rialists made a yigorous defence; but Gritty 
joined by the greater part of the inhabitants^ 
totally defeated them, making near two thousand 
prisoners. Thus the republic once more became 
possessed of the most valuable city she had upon 
the continent. A treaty was, soon after, . -^ 
entered into between the pope and the ^ ^ , / 
Venetians, and the league was broken. * 

Julius II. then declared war against Lewis, 
and the duke of Ferrara. His army and the Ve- 
netian fleet iriYcsted Ferrara, at the siege of which 
the pope commanded iu person. His holiness 
thinlciug his presence might animate the troops^ 
entered the trenches, contrary to the remon. 
st ranees of the cardinals, and even of the Vene- , 
tian otticers, who could not help blushing to see 
the vicar of God preside at a siege, and view the 
elusion of human bluod sacrificed to his ambi* 
tion : indeed, he neglected nothing which could 
forward the work or distress the besieged. At 
last a breach was etiected, upon whieh the gar- 
rison hung out a flag, of truce, and sent com* 
luissioners to his holiucss with offers to submit, 
if he would only spare their lives ; a request he 
was, with much dilHculty, prevailed upon to 
grant. - 

An unsuccessful attempt was next made upon 
Genoa, and the French took possession of Bo- 
logna. In the following year, Julius, by his 
intrigues, drew over Ferdinand, king of Aragon, 
to his party. About the same time, Christopher 
Frangipani, the emperor's lieutes^nt in Istria, 
made au^attempt upon Maglia, which he hoi^ied 
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to terrify into submission : he came with a small 
body of troops before the walls, in the night, 
and ordering a great number of trumpets and 
-warlike instruments to be sounded, a^ if the 
town was inyested by a numerous army, he 
immediately summoned the Venetian goyemor 
to surrender ; but was answered that day-ligfat 
must first discoyer his authority, upon which 
he thought proper to retire, and conceal his 
weakness. Fangipani, a second time, took the 
field, and with greater force attacked Maglia, bnt 
he was wounded and defeated by Andrea Curani, 
who engaged him in a single combat, both armiei 
being spectators. The Venetians likewise took 
^ y. Cremona, Bastia, and Brescia ; the em* 
1 ir^' peror now secretly signed a treaty with 
ihcsPy and Lewis offered terms of peace. 
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CHAP. Ilf. 

Treaty tctth Lewis XIL Progress of the War 
in Itf^ly. Consequences of the Rivalskip he» 
txoeen Charles V, and Francis I. A dreadfut 
Plague in Venice, Conquest of the Morea $ 
and Conclusion of Peace with the Porte. 

A SEPARATE itQ3Lty was now concludedl 
betwe^ the pope arid tKe emperor, ia 
opposition to which, another was en- ^ *^ 
tered into between the Venetians and -yl^J 
Lewis. Meanwhile, Brescia fell into 
the hands of the Spaniards; yet thej, soon 
after, found it necessary to surrender it to the 
Venetian commander, both on account of their 
own weakness, and of the affection which its 
inhabitants bore to the republic. HoweTer, 
fortune soon abandoned the Venetians; the 
Spaniards not only recovered Brescia, but took 
possession of Cremona and Bergamo. AWiana, 
the republican general, stormed Verona, and 
was repulsed. On the other hand, the Arago. 
nian viceroy of Naplto laid siege to Padua, and 
was forced to retire. He permitted his troops,, 
however, to make incursions within sight of 
Venice, and even took an opportunity of in. 
suiting that capital, by ordering some cannon to 
be discharged at it. Alviana, after much inj 
treaty, prevailed with the senate to permit him 
to take the first favourable opportunity of at« 
tacking them. But the viceroy, taking the ad., 
vantage of a thick fog^ decamped without beat 
of drum^ and had marched some miles before 

Alviana 



^vUiana was aware. On the first intelligence, 
the Venetians were ovdered to pursue and aU 
tack the enemy's rear ; with much furj this was 
efferted, but they were resolutely received, and, 
at last, totally routed. In the following year, 
bowever, Alviana, after taking some to%ns from 
the emperor, instead of amusing himself with 
repairing the fortifications, made a forced march, 
and attacked the enemy's head quarters, at a 
time- when they expected he was at the distance 
of twenty leagues : here he revenged his defeat 
in the last campaign ; for he totally dispersed the 
enemy, and took two thousand prisoners. 

Upon the death of Lewis, Francis renen^ 
* 1^ the treaty with the Venetians, and an. 
1 K 1 K ' other was entered into between the em- 
' peror, the pope, Ferdinand, the Swiss, 
and Sforza. Francis, soon after, p^sed the Alps, 
and surprised Prospero Colonna, who was en. 
camped with two thousand men in the marqui- 
sate of Saiusses ; he afterwards pitched his camp 
at Marignan, to facilitate a junction with Al- 
Tiana. The Swiss, knowing it was their busi- 
ness to fight before he was reinforced, struck 
their tents without^ beat of drum, and, in the 
most profound silence, advanced to surprise him. 
Alviana, who had come to the camp to concert 
the operations of the campaign, was at dinner 
with Francis, when the constable of Bourbon 
entered the tent, and informed them that the 
Swiss army was in sight. AUiana mounted 
bis horse, and flew to Lodi, to bring up some 
of the Venetian cavalry. The king had scarce 
time to range his army in order of battle, 
when the attack began upon the artillery, de« 
fen/ded by the lansquenets. Night came oa 
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before either the French, Germans, or Swiss, 
thought of sounding a retreat, and the fight 
still continued with the same impetuosity with 
•M'hich it was commenced. It was bow almost 
Impossible to quit the field, as the darkness of 
the night prevented the soldiers from distin* 
guishing their own colours. The French ad. 
Tanced guard had suffered most, and was in 
great disorder ; nor could they rally, as clouds 
of dusk and smoke obscured the little glimmer* 
ing light the stars afforded, and the roar of 
cannon drowned all the orders that could be 
glTcn. The Swis?^ who, as well as the French, 
wore white scarfs, could not distinguish each 
other : their surest attack was against the ca- 
valry, which they knew to be wholly Ftench ; 
thus the horse was exposed to the greatest dan- 
ger. The king's horse was wounded under 
him, and his armour pierced in several places* 
In this manner did the battle continue for four 
hours after sunset ; when, at length, both sides, 
fatigued with action, were forced to desist and 
draw breath : every man remained under arms 
in the place where he chanced to stand. Francis 
found himself within fifty paces of the maia 
body of the enemy ; but the impossibility of 
removing his station, without running into 
greater hazards, determined him to remain in 
the same critical situation. AH the precaution 
he could take was to extinguish a torch that was 
lighted near him, and to order all round his per- 
son to speak low, and omit those terms of re* 
spect, by which he might be distinguished. H^ 
slept upon the ground in his armour, his head 
supported by a block of H^uod belopgiug to the 
carriage of a cannon* 
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Venetians, in opposition to the emperor. Thi 
Venetians now took Lodi, and, with the other 
confederates, equipped a iieet, blocked upGe- 
Doa, and, landing their forces, invested and took 
the city. They took also Cremona, while, at 
the same time, the Spanish fleet was defeated br 
Navarro. Stabia and Sorento, on the Neapo. 
litan coast, were likewise stormed and taken; 
at last, the guns of the confederate fleet played 
with some success even on the walls of Napkf. 
A herald was sent to summon the city. Mon. 
cada, who commanded for the emperoF, instead 
of obeying the summons, marched out, with two 
thousand foot and five hundred horse, to obstrnrt 
the enemy's approaches. A skirmish took place 
to the advantage of the Venetians, but they were 
not supported by the troops of the pope, who 
had now made a secret agreement with the em- 
peror. His holiness was greatly overreached ia 
this new convention ; for, having disbanded his 
army, he was left exposed to the mercy of the 
enemy ; the consequence of which miscondact 
was, the taking of llome, the impriso intent of hit 
* 1^ person, and the entire ruin of his affairs. 
1 'i9'r' ^^ ^^^* occasion, the senate ordered the 
dnke d'Urbino to march to the relief of 
Rome ; but, arriving too late, he assembled a 
council, read the senate's instructions for the 
relief of the ])ontilf, and desired the advice of the 
principal oflicers concerning the possibility of 
the enterprize. It was the opinion of the pro- 
Tcditor Pisani and all the other officers, that tho 
senate should be obeyed, and even a battle ha- 
zarded, if necessary. Vituri, alone, opposed this 
advice, for which he was, soon after, recalled, 
fiupemded, and imprisoned. 

Meanwhile^ 
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Meanwhile, Lautrec took Alessandria, and 
the duke of Fcrrara joined the allies. Lautrec 
took, also, Mclfi and almost all the kingdom of 
IS- aples, layinti; siege to that city itself. An en- 
gagement, at this time* occurred between the op- 
posite fleets, in which the confederates were vic- 
torious, and sailed triumphant into the harbour 
of Naples. But pestileucL', soon after, attacked 
the French army ; th.-y were reduced to a hand- 
f-ul, Lautrec died of grief, and the marquis de 
Salusses, who succeeded him in the command, 
decamped, and wjis besieged in Aversa, where 
he soon after capitulated. The duke of Bruns- 
wick now entered Italy with twelve thousand 
men ; but, finding every town strongly garri- 
soned, and his army reduced by disease, he 
quickly retired into Germany. At length, upon 
the emperor's arrival in Italy, matters » j^ 
were finally adjusted. Ambassadors were , c o/^' 
sent to Bologna, to compliment his im- 
perial majesty upon the general tranquillity h€l 
had so graciously restored. Charles made the 
ambassadors some valuable presents, which, on 
their return, were laid up in the treasury ; all 
«uch gifts being esteemed the property of the 
public. / These n^arks of esteem the senate soon 
returned, by ordering the imperial army to have 
free quarters while it passed through tlie Vene- 
tian dominions. The governors of the cities kept 
ppeH table for the officers, and the emperor's 
own table was supplied with the richest wines 
and most expensive delicacies, at the charge of 
the republic. 

The Venetians were, soon after, solicited by 
the pope, to give assistance to the emperor in 
fhastiiing the Protestants ; but the answer of th^ 

(J 2 %^w^\a 
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senate wfts agreeable to the reputation tkeyhad 
acquired for moderatioo^ ncisdom. and justice. 
They represented to his holiness, the scandtlit 
n^ould bring upon the church to oppose argn* 
dents by arms ; that it ill became the professon 
of reascn and truth to avoid the trial and Utt 
candid discussion of points m herein reason ztk 
scripture could only be judges ; that to perst 
cute schismatics, ^as the surest method to pro* 
pagate their doctrines, since, where force wii 
used, the people generally concluded justice vis 
wanting. 

Meanwhile, the emperor prepared for vir 
-with Solyman ; and the Venetians M'ere nearly 
involved in it. While Jeronimo Canalis, tbe 
proveditor, was convoying, with twelve galliOi 
. 1^ a ilect of merchant ships bound for Sjrit 
^ * »' and Alexandria, a Turkish squadron wtf 
^ ' descried, at some distance, giving chtoe, 
with a bloody flag at the main»mast.top. &• 
nalis was greatly inferior in strength, yet deter* 
mined to fight it to the last; he found means t0 
gain the windward of the enemy, and attack ther 
to great advantage. The battle was extremely ol 
stinatc ; the gailies of Canalis and of the Turk! 
bashaw having frequently boarded' each otk 
In the end, the superior skill of Canalis prcvai 
over numbers ; the bashaw was made prisor 
four Turkish gullies sunk, and three tal 
AH the Venetian ileet rejoiced at the vict 
and extolled the conduct aud valour of Can 
but the transaction excited other sentimcr 
the stnate, who apprehended the cunsequc 
An embassy was, therefore, sent to Kolj 
to apologise for tlie late unfortunate transa 
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M'ith an offer to punish Canaiis, if rcqnired. But 
h^TC the generosity of the infidel stood Canalis 
in more stead, than the ^ra'itude of hiij Christian 
countrymen. S^jlyman was angry at their pro- 
posal, and rejected it with disdain, saying, that 
the conduct of the Venetian admiral deserved 
the highest reward ; and that it was a pity he 
did not serve a state able to pay a just regard 
to his merit. He then set the Venetian ships 
at liberty, in honour, he said, to Canalis, ra- 
ther than regard to the embassy: a greatness of 
mind whicli filled the republic with shame and 
astonishment. 

Francis I. now entered Italy with an army, 
.and lighted up a war: he was desirous of con- 
ferring the Milanese on the duke of Orl(>ans, and 
the emperor was no less desirous that it should 
be given to the duke d*Augouleme : so violent 
•aras Chai'Ies, that he offered to rest the a j^ 
decision on the issue of a single combat ' ' 
between himself and the French king. 
In the following year, Barbarossa, the Turkish 
admiral, having landed twenty-five thousand 
men at Corfu, after wasting every thing with a 
barbarous fury, laid siege to the citadel, 'but 
"was, soon after, repulsed. Meanwhile, the Ve- 
netian general, Pessari, entered Scordona, by as- 
sault, put the garrison to the sword, dismantled 
the town, and razed the citadel. A treaty was, 
about this time, entered into between the pope, 
the emp Tor, and the Venetians. Barbarossa, 
soon after, attacked Candia, b<it was ag<ain de- 
feated ; and the Turkish army, at the same lime, 
entering Dalmatia, were also defeat* d. An en- 
gagement likewise took place with the coufede- 
jrate and the Turkish Ueet, in which the trea- 
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chery of Doria the cmperors's admiral alone pfN 
served them from ruia. 

Gritti was succeeded by Pietro Lando, t^ 

seventy-eighth doge. Soon after his proniodoQ, 

the Turks attacked and took Castelnuovo, and 

. y^ peace was concluded with Solyinan. But 

i\*:ii* *^'® Venetians we^e involved in dispntei 

' with Ferdinand and the empire : the sei. 

sure of Maran may bo deemed the foundatioa 

of a future bloody war. Barbar.ossa was, at 

this time, ravaging the coast of Italy with a fleet 

of near two hundred sail. He took Reggio, but 

gave liberty to the prisoners, at the instance of 

Polin,' the French envoy, who accompanied 

him. The terror 6f the Turkish arms had spreii 

itself all over Italy, nor was Rome itself free 

from apprehensions. ButPolin sent assurances, 

and dispersed proclamations round tlie country, 

that his incursions should be confined wholly to 

the imperial dominions. 

An event of some importance fell out towards 

the end of the year 1545 ; namely, a controversy 

•with the Porte, concerning some districts in Dal- 

inatia, which both sides claimed. The Sangiacs 

of Bosnia and Clissa insisted that a part of the 

territory of Zara, containing forty.nine villages, 

■was really a dependency upon the fortresses of 

Nadin and Laurena,, belonging to Solyman. 

The senate had recourse to the justice of Soly* 

man ; nor had they reasQn to repent of this mea- 

cure : with a moderation and integrity becoming 

those who call themselves Christian princesy thif 

great man ordered commissioners on both sides 

to be appointed, insistvu^ u^on their deterdiin* 

ing the dispute accotiSLvtv^ lo ^t^xsAV.'^ .» viV^%y«^.ift.» 

#ai-d to power, IVift cQmBi2tts:\owt^ \mSs " 
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soon adjudged the lands in dispute to the Vene- 
tians, with which award Solyman was perfectly 
"well satisfied. 

Lando was succeeded by Francisco Donato^ 
Marco Antonio Trevisiano, Francisco Veniero, 
Lorenzo Priuli, Jcronimo Priuli, and Pictro 
Liorctano, during whose government So- * y. 
lim, who had succeeded Solyman, formed , '' 
designs upon Cyprus. John Michis, a 
Jewish rcnegado, had so artfully insinuated 
himself into Selim's favour, that nothing was 
denied him : he urged the attack upon Cyprus 
so vfarmly, that it absolutely determined the 
sultan ; but so far did the rcnegado attend to his 
own interest, as to obtain a promise from Selim 
of the investiture of the island ; and'so full was 
he of the idea of majesty, that he had standards 
and other regalia prepared, with this inscription, 
'' Joseph, king of Cyprus," for he had altered 
his name with his religion. An ambassador, ac. 
cordingly, arrived from Selim, demanding the 
island, which was of course refused. A treaty 
-was, soon after, formed between Spain, the 
pope, and the Venetians. 

Upon the death of Loretano, Lodovico Mon- 
cenigo (eighty-fifth doge) succeeded to the go- 
Ternment. In the following August, the Turk- 
ish troops landed without resistance, at port Sa« 
Hna, in Cyprus, and attacked the city of Nico« 
sia. Their commander summoned the city to 
surrender, and, soon after, stormed it, but was 
repulsed. However, receiving a reinforcemefit, 
he resolved upbn another assault, and bent his 
main strength against the fortress Podocatora^ 
where be imagined it would liiast \i^ ex^^O^^% 
la tbia coDjecture, he was aot decfcv^«^% ^«^ ^^ff 
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soldiers ^ho scaled the walls, fonnd the guard se* 
ciirely asleep, the movements of the Turks, the 
preceding night, having possessed them with a 
full asb" ranee that they intended raising the 
siege. Here a great number were killed with, 
out resistance; others, alarmed with the noise, 
deserted their posts in the utmost consternation. 
'J'he count de Roecas, whose quarters were at a 
little distance, upon the first notice of the attack, 
armed himself, and, with a few attendants, flew 
to the place of action, where, plunging into the 
midst of danger, he was killed upon the spot. 
The courage of those around him was damped; 
they give way, and fled with precipitation into 
the midst of the city. The Italian foot, who 
defended the three remaining bastions, behaved 
with incredible intrepidity ; they every where de- 
feated the enemy ; but no sooner had they cut off 
one liniL!, than it was replaced by fresh troops: 
they were, at last, forced to retire exhausted and 
fatigued. 'J'he chief officer of the Turks now 
summoned the garrison, who, at first, retreated 
to the market place, and next to the town.hall, 
to surrender ; but, during this parley, the Turks 
had broken open the gates, pouring in in crowds, 
putting all to the sword, and, among the rest, 
Dandolo, the governor, who now found that his 
abilities were exerted too late to be of use to 
liiniseif or to his country. The bishop, also, 
was among the slain, together with a number of 
gentlemen of the first rank in the island. Many, 
however, breaking sword in hand through the 
Turks, escaped to the neighbouring niountaius. 
Upon this occasion, there was no species of 
cruelty, barbarous lust, insatiable avarice, or 
brutality^ which the Turks did not commit : Dia« 
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irons, }roung women, and childreiv^ were yioia. 
ted in the roost open and scandalous manner. 
Old men were murdered in their beds, some in 
churches, and others in the arms of their wiYes 
or children, where they sought for protection, 
with a view to excite compassion. Those who 
escaped the sword, were reserved for a more mi. 
serable death, being dragged, tn chains', over 
heaps of their massacred relations, kindred, and 
countrymen, to perish in horrible dungeons. 

Mustapha now marched to Famagosta, whi« 
ther he ordered Dandolo's head to^be carried 
upon a spear, in order. to intimidate the Vene* 
tians, but it only inspired them with re- a j^ 
Tenge. The Turk sent a trumpet to the ^ t'l^. * 
garridon ; but Baglioni returned him with * 

an answer full oi resolution and defiance. Af« 
ter great slaughter, the Turks carried their ap. 
proaches to the bottom of the walls ; upon which 
they set about filling the ditch with the utmoftt 
diligence, and the besieged left np means untriecl 
to oppose it. A kind of sconces were contrived 
by Johannes Mormeri, to defend them from the 
shot of the enemy ; but he being unfortunately 
killed, the Turks became ^masters of the ditch : 
hero they erected works to screen them from tho 
fire of the garrison, placing before them large 
tack's of wool and earth. Thus covered, they 
began to sap the walls and open mines. At 
length, one under the parapet was fired, which 
*biew up with such an explosion as equally ter. 
rified the besiegers and the besieged ; but, ia 
assaulting, the Turks were bravely repulsed. 
They made five^unsuccessful attempts. 

On the eighth day after the last assault, a new 
miile was sprung^ which blew up with so much 

succesS| 
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success, that scYcral yards of the wall were en- 
tirely carried away, and a breach made suifiaient 
to admit twenty men abreast. To this, both 
the assailants and the defendants flocked with a 
fury almost incredible. On tliis occasion, the 
women, children, and clergy fought like soldiers, 
annoying the enemy with scalding water, burn- 
ing sulphur, and pitch, with a fury not to be 
paralleled in history. In short, their enthusi- 
astic courage surmounted every difficulty ; and 
the Turks, astonished at so much bravery, found 
the garrison impregnable to human strength, 
and to be conquered only by delay. However, 
after their artillery had played for several days, 
with some success, upon the walls, another mine 
was sprung, by which the counterscarp was to- 
tally demolished. A body of four thousand ja- 
nissaries was chosen to enter the breach, which 
they did with great intrepidity, being supported 
by another corps of six thousand select sol((ier8. 
After a violent conflict of three hours, the 
Turks remained in possession of the connter- 
Bcarp, the besieged being forced to abandon it 
through weariness and want of numbers. Of 
the enemy, however, two thousand had been 
blown up by the ingenious but horrible con« 
trivance of Baglioni, who sprung a countermine 
as soon as they had mounted the breach^ The 
Turks were indefatigable, they had now brought 
their whole camp to the \ery walls; nor were 
the defendants less assiduous in filling up all the 
breaches : females of the first fashion might be 
seen swrating under loads of earth, heavy stonei 
to repair the walls, or water to extinguish the 
fiames kindled by the bombs thrown intp the 

city. 

At 
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At length, famine was like to effect what had 
foiled all the endearours of the besieged. The 
garrison had, for several days, drunk Tinegar 
mixed with water, instead of wine, and ate the 
most nauseous animals. These calamities began 
to stagger the resdlution of the inhabitants. In 
this extremity, they presented a petition to Bra. 
gadino and Baglioni, requesting them to capitu- 
late, while it was possible to do so upon ho« 
nourabl^ 'terms. Accordingly, a treaty was set 
on foot^ hostages were exchanged, and, on ho- 
nourable terms, capitulation was eticcted. 

Next day, Bragadino went to pay his com. 
ptiments to Mustapha, attended by Baglioni, 
Martinenga, and some of the chief otlicers. At 
first, they met with a civil reception ; Mustapha 
ordering a seat to be placed for Bragadino, on 
his own right hand. They soim entered info 
discourse about the prisoners ; and Mustapha, 
taxing Bragadino with some violences committed 
by the garrison during the suspension granted 
for settling a capitulation, Brugadino, with a 
generous disdain, denied the charge, calling it 
false and designing : upon which, Mustapha, 
rising up in a fury, ordered him to l^e bound 
hand and foot, and the others to be massacred 
before his face. Bragadino was reserved for a 
more cruel treatment : after being insulted with 
the most opprobrious. language; after undergo, 
ing the most excruciating tortures ; after having 
his ears,- nose, and lips cut oif, Ijiis neck was 
stretched upon a block, and trampled upon by 
the dastardly Mustapha, who asked him where 
now was that Christ whom he worshipped, and 
why lie did not deliver him out of his hands ? 
At the same time^ the soldiers on board the fleet 

were 
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^erc despoiled of every thing, and lashed to the 
oars. This day's work being finished^ Muitau 
pha entpred the city, where he gave immediate 
orders that Tiepolo should be hanged upon a 
gibbet. Befoi'e Bragadino had recovered fron 
his wounds, he was carried in derision to all the 
bniaches made in the walls, loaded with backets 
filled with earth and mortar, and ordered to kiss 
the ground as often as he passed by Mustapha: 
a spectacle that raised pangs of compassion ia 
the callous hearts of the meanest Turkish soU 
diers, but could not move the obdurate breast 
of the brutal Mustapha. This brare Venetian 
was afterwards cooped up iu a cage, and igoo^ 
miniously hung to a sail. yard in one of the gal- 
lies, where his intrepid soldiers were chained to 
the oars. The. sight renderod them almost fa. 
rious ; they exclaiuiffd against the baseness, the 
treachery of Mustapha; they called aloud for 
revenge, and desired to be set at liberty, that 
they might, even without arms, rescue their brave 
general. Their request was answered with cruel 
lashes; Bragadino was taken down, conducted 
to the market-places, amidst the din of trum- 
pets, drums, and other warlike instrumcots, 
where he was flayed alive. 

He bore his sufferings with such an admirable 
constancy, that, even in the midst of torments, 
he calmly reasoned with Mustapha upon the du- 
ties of honour, virtue, and a soldier, lie then 
taxed him with perlidy, cruelty, and cowardice* 
qualities the least becoming a general of all men* 
After his skin was pulled down to his navel, the 
force applied by the executioner made the blood 
stream out; when, with amazing firmness, be 

cxcJiiImed upoa the siUiorings of Christ. But 

these 



fhese scenes cannot be described iritbont borron 
His skin was hang, bj way of trophj, to tbe 
tail -yard of a galley, sent ronnd all the coasti 
to insult the Venetians. In this manner pe. 
rished the intrepid Bragadino, who suffered 
equally by the shameful procrastination of the 
republic, and the barbarity of a brutal enemy. 

The Turks now laid waste the islands Zacyn. 
tho and Cephalonia, carrying off six thousand 
pi^isoners, while their army entered Albania. 
Castelnnovo in Dalmatia was commanded by 
Antonio Balbi, who, upon sight of the enemy, 
offered to submit, for which pusillanimity he 
was desenredly stigmatized with perpetual ba« 
nishment. What rendered his disgrace the more 
remarkable was, that the women of the place, 
perceiving his and the garrison's intention to 
surrender, seized upon their aijns, shields, and 
coats of mail, and, n^ountingthe ramparts, lick- 
ed by Rosello Dalmatino, a priest, by their ho|^ 
tile appearance, saved the city from an attack. 

Don John of Austria now joined the confe- 
derate fleet, and resolved, on the first oppor- 
tunity, to engage the enemy. The Turks mad« 
similar preparations ; and the fleets met in the 
gulph of Lepan to, -where a battle the most glo- 
lious, upon record, to the Christian arms, was 
fought. Twenty-five tbousantl Turks were 
-killed, including their two chief admirals, with 
many other officers of the first distinction ; ma- 
ny were drowned, and about three thousand five 
hundred were taken prisoners. On the side of 
the confederates, fifteen gallies were lost; of 
^vhich, ten were Venetians ; and ten thousand 
men were slain in the action, or died of their 
bounds. All was in confusion at Constantino* 

Vol, XVI. X ' pie, 
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pli^, the Turkish nary was entirely ruifted, their 
coasts and islands were naked, desertedi and in 
the t^tmost constor nation, while the confedentei 
rode triumphant in the Archipelago. 

The i<reatcst preparations, however, w«t 
contiiiUiHl on both sides; but quarrels took 
place bi'tweeu the Venetian and Spanish officers, 
and thL> sonate endeavoured to conclude a peace, j 
. y^ which they soon after effected; there. 
' ' ,' public, during the negociation, beingat 
all the expencc of a vigorous war. 

Sclim. however, still continued to augment 
his army and tiects, which induced some to inuu 
gine that lie intended renewing the war withtlie 
Spaniards in Africa. This opinion was sooa 
confirmed by the arrival of a Turkish ambasii* 
dor at Venice, who, in a secret audience, ac- 
quainted the do^e and council, that his iastruc. 
tions wore to make an otfcr of all the Othomai 
forces to curb the insolence of Philip, rereogs 
the atlVonts sustained b}' the republic, and re- 
duce that haughty monarch within reasonable 
limits, lie launched out into severe invectires 
against the catholic king, bitterly reproaching 
him with perfidy, ambition, and tyranny. 
^' Who (said he; can doubt that the Turkish 
empire must have suflen^d greater damage from 
Venetian bravery, if it had not been bctravei 
and checjvcd by the policy and envy of Philip r 
Who doubts that thv^ ultimate views of his cilri* 
net ti^minate in universal monarchy, and in tbe 
destruction of ChriKlian liberty ? This (said he) 
Selim perfectly well kuows, and generously of- 
fers himself to stem the torrent of ambition, and 
shield innocence auii ^vtcAvim. T\\v\ virtue rf 
the VcQotians has la^^i Vivia\vix^^N.\XviX^v\^ >^«!t 
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lately lus enemies. Great minds arc soon united, 
and tlicir differences, like the quarrels of lovers, 
scFvc only the more firmly to riret their afl'ec- 
tions. Selini wants not to enlarge his territo- 
ries ; he aspires not after conquests.- The bur- 
then of his dominions, so widely extended from 
"frest to east, is already too great for mortal man 
io support. \Vhatever his arms shall subdue, 
the Venetians may look upon as the property 
of the republic : their wise gOTerninont merits 
More extensive districts, if it were only to en- 
crease the happiness of mankind." He then ex- 
ported them not to lose so favourable an oppor- 
tunity of glory, of wealth, and of establishing 
ilieir government on the most secure foundation. 
With such blandishments did the Turk endea- 
▼00 r to flatter her passions, and lead the repub- 
lic into his master's views ; but the senate was 
not to be caught by sweet words, and soothed 
Into measures ruinous of the peace they had so 
lately purchased. 

The republic of Venice had enjoyed but a 
short respite from the horrors of war, when it 
%ras visited by a more dreadful calamity ; * y^ 
the pestilence cut oif twenty-two thou- - '* 
sand men, thirty thousand women, aud 
eleven thousand children of both sexes; among 
the rest, it put a period to the life of Titian Ve- 
celli da Cadore, the celebrated painter, when he 
bad attained to the ninety-ninth year of his age. 
In acknowledgment of the disease being re,- 
moved, the republic built the beautiful church 
del Redentore, according to a plan of the fa- 
mous Andrea Palladio. The pVd^ue, \vovj^NVi.\^ 
was not the only disaster that distv\\g>\ufeW^ V>cv\^ 
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period at Venice* An accidental fire consnmed 
the public paiace, and destroyed^ among many 
other Taluabk particulars, the portraits of all • 
the doges, together with a great number of pic- 
tures finished by the hands of the greatest ma^-' 
ters. Soon after, the doge Mocenigo was sue* 
cceded by Sebastiano Veniero, Nicolo da Ponti, 
Pasquali, Cicogna, Marino Qriraaui, and Leo^ 
Qardo l>onato^ who was the nine^eth doge. 

Daring his government, a ruptnre, and con^ 
sequent pacification, with the pope took place* 
Immediately after this pacification, Fra Paola 
Sarpi, a Venetian servite, and famous theolo* 
gian, who had, with great ability, written in de« 
fence of the republic, in the-lasjt dispute with 
Rome, regeived intimation from cardinal Bellar* 
mine, to be upon his guard, as there was a de« 
sign against his life, in consequence of this, he, 
by order of the senate, wore a co9.t of mail ud« 
der his tUnic; but, being much incommoded by 
the weight of it, he, at length, laid it aside, and 
in a few days was set upon by assassins, who 
left him for dead, with three-and- twenty wounds 
in his body, and then escaped in a gondola which 
.the pope's nuncio had prepared some days be« 
fore. Fra Paolo recovered., and the infamy of 
this assassination remained with the cardinal 
I^orghese, the favourite nephew of his holiness^ 
This was the last incident w^hich, in any shape, 
disturbed the government of the doge, Leonardo 
A Y\ Donato, who died soon after, and was sue* 
16i<^' ^^^^ by Marcantonio Memo, Gioyanni 
Bembo, (during whose government, « 
rupture, and a peace took place with A-ustria), 
I^icojo Oonalo^ and Antonip Priuli, the ninety* 
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fourth do;^r. During his govcniTYient, Antonio 
Foschcrini, a nobiti V'enotian and senator, uas 
publicly executed as a traitor to his coun- . ,^ 
try; but, .if ter his death, his innoconc*^ ifio^^ 
Mra.s discovered. Certain persons being """ 
tried and convirtod of bearing false witness, one 
of them confessed that he had unjustly informed 
Against Foscherini, for the sake of the reward 
giTcn to those who discoTer state criminals. 
All that th • senate could do, on this melancholy 
occasion, was to punish severely the. infamous 
informer, and publish an edict vindicating the 
rcpntation of the deceased noblcrran, and re- 
storing his family to their former rank and ho- 
nours. Antonio Priuli was succeeded by Fran- 
cesco Contarino, Giovanni Cornaro, Nicolo 
Contarino, Francesco Erizzo (during whose ;2;o- 
vernmcnt war with the Turks commenced iu 
CandiaJ, and Francesco Molino, the ninety- 
ninth doge. 

During his government, the first siege of Can- 
dia took place, and the Venetians gained several 
naval victories. This was likewise the case dur- 
ing the dogeshipsof Carlo Contarino, Francesco 
Cornaro, Bertuccio Valiero, Giovanni Pesaro, 
and Dominico Contarino, the hundred and 
fourth doge, during whose governmert the me- 
morable siege and capture of Candia took place. 

His successois were, Nicolo Sagredo, Lnigi 
Contarino, and JNIarcantonio Giustiniano, the 
tiundred and seventh doge; during whose reign, 
the JVlorea was subdued by the Vene- * y. 
tians; Venice, and all Italy, was tilled ^(^r.^* 
V i' h exultation and rejoicings ; and mur- 
murs, di^icontent, and an insurrection^ were ex- 
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cited at Constantinople. Giustiniaiio was sae^ 
cceded by Fraaoesco Morosino, and Sylvestro 
. ,^ Valiero, thi himdred and ninth doge, 
ifioa' durinej whose government the Porte 
* concluded peace with Venice, and left 
the republic in the full possession of all he; 
conquests. , 
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CHAP. IV- 

War with the Algerines and Tumlia?7s ; Jbrids:^ 
ment, of the papal Power in Fenicc,' Mai^sacre 
of the French at Verona; Fall of the Fencm 
tian Republic. 

THE death of Charles II. of Spain, ^without 
heirs, now involved ali P^iirope in fresh trou« 
Wes ; but the Venetians wisely refused . ^ 
to take any share in the war, though so- ,7^/ 
licited in favour of the French king by 
the cardinal d'Etrees. Indeed all the phlegmatic 
coolness, and all the patience of the doge Mon. 
ccnigo, were necessary to prevent the senate from 

Jielding to the indirect attempts made by all the 
riligcrent powers, to rouzc the republic from 
that political indifference which she had adopted 
as^e rale of her conduct. Under his succes. 
fo^ Giovanni Cornaro, was enacted a law, regu- 
bting tlie dress of the Venetian females, . ^ 
both civic and patrician. They were ^y-irS 
prohibited from wearing, within the city, 
taiment of any other colour than black, and from 
ornamenting themselves with pearls, diamonds, 
gold or silver lace, or any kind of embroidery. 
I>uring the government of this doge also, war 
broke out anew between the republic and the 
Turks. Sebastrano Monccnigo, his successor^ 
brought it to a conclusion by a treaty, ^ j^ 
for which, after the death of Cornaro, t^oc' 
he was rewarded with. the ducal crown. 
Carlo I^azzini suppee^^^ aud, dvXiig. ^\. ^jNmbv '^w \^ 
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of eighty-one, had, for his successors, Lni^ 
Pisaui, Pictro Grimaldi, and Francisco Lore 
tairo. 

Under the government of Marco Foscarioi) 
the dey of Algiers made some extraordinary de« 
piands upon the republic of Venice: among the 
irest, besides the payment of an exorbitant sum of 
money, he insisted that his corsairs should hafe 
free liberty to Iruisuin thegulph of Venice, and 
to ta^e the ships of any nation with whom h 
Was not bound by treaty ; with this extraordu 
nary condition annext?d, that if any of hii 
cruisers should happen to be taken, the rcpnblie 
should repair the loss in ready money. Thcsa 
dishonourable proposals wore refused, with a 
proper disdain, by the senate ; and, as the dey 
of Algiers had broken the peace, they equipped a 
squadron of men of war, which they dispatched 
. !>.. to Algiers, under the command of.td. 
^' ,7* n*''*^^ Emo, to bring him to reason. The 
(icy continued obstinate; upon which 
the admiral, according to his orders, immediatelf 
declared war against him, and sailed out of the 
harbour to fulfil his instructions, which were to 
block, up the port, and destroy all the Algcrioe 
corsairs he could meet with. These Tigoroni 
resolutions soon brought the dey to temper, and 
indeed to a submission as mean as his demands 
had been insolent : he found himself under a ne- 
cessity of having recourse to the nudiation of 
the British consul, to obtain a renewal of the 
peace upon the original terms. 

In the following 'ic^k^n ^^^ te^wblic of Venice 
began to take exam pVeY^^ VYvtw^X^^i^iwvw^^^s** 
ers, and to make seNexaX T^e/w ^^««;)^^^^?^^,^;f^ 
lag thi^ exercUe of tiie ecc\e^x%*Vv^\ v«>^^^^ 
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in her dominions. The pontiffmost rigorously op- 
posed these innovations, but without producing 
any effect upon the conduct of the senatCj who 
steadily pursued the system they had proposed. 
The bishop of Brescia was, however, so disgusted 
with these regulations, that he not only refused 
to obey the mandates issued by the senate, but 
ercn quitted the country, and retired to Ferrara. 
This conduct was the more extraordinary, as 
liis bishopric was computed to be worth twenty 
thousand pounds sterling a year. 'I he senate 
immediately issued an order to confiscate his 
effects ; and decreed, that, if he did not return 
irhhin a limited time, and sabmit to their man- 
dates, he should continue an exile for life, and 
liis revenues be forfeited* 

Some years after this, the republic was thrown 
Into the utmost terror and confusion by the Im» 
perialists, without any previous notice or decla- 
latron, marching six hundred men into Venetiaa 
Dalmatia, and taking possession of several towi^s 
and districts, compelling the inhabitants to take 
the oath of fidelity to the empcroi^. 

In 1785, the republic, under the goTcrnmcnt 
o( Paulo Riniero, the successor of Moncciiigo, 
seemed to depart from that pacific system which 
iad so peculiarly characterizud her during the 
■ preceding part of the century. She engaged in 
an expensive and unprofitable war with the re- 
gency of Tunis; and, though the occasions for the 
nar were not greater, or the olTencos given 
more heinous, than those which usually occjir in 
transactions with the African states, yet the Ve- 
netian fleet repeatedly insulted the coasts oC iW^. 
Xingdom^ cannonaded and bo\t\bA.\vivi^^vi.^'i^'2>^ ^''^ 
the Tunisian ports or manUmc i<ittvt'5»scs^ -a.^^ 
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particularly succeeded in destroying the defence! 
of Sfax, and laying the town in ashes. Emo, 
vrho ttiil commanded the fleet, gained consider- 
able credit and applause for his conduct and ex- 
ertions, and the Venetian marine acquired soms 
reputation and experience in war. 

In the year 1789, Luigi Manino, the last 
do^i*, succeeded Riniero in the ducal chair. Dur- 
\x\fr his fifOTernment, nothing important occurred 
till the invasion of Italy by the French. At that 
time, the Venetians, in order to check the pro. 
gress of the republicans, put Peschiera into the 
. j^ hands of the Imperialists; but Bonaparte 
TTOfi q^i^^^y becoming master of all Italt, 
they trembled at the progress of nil 
victorious arms, and, in order to conciliate the 
favour of France, warned out of their terri. 
tories the unfortunate brother of the late king. 
The circumst^^nces attending his dismission did 
the Venetians no credit : on that princess de. 
mandlng the sword formerly presented to the 
senate, by his ancestor, the celebrated Henry 
IV. of France, as a token of his regard, they 
refused to restore it, on pretext that a large 
sum of mpney, due from him to the state, had 
never been discharged. 

The republic of Venice, however, had lonj 

Tiowed with dissatisfaction the victorioos pro^ 

gross of the French in Italy. Like the other 

natives of that country, the Venetians harboured 

a dislike to the French, induced by the differ* 

CDce of their character and manners. But the 

political antipathy of the Venetians was still 

greater than t\\e\r Tva,\XoTv?i\ ^\^CW^. '^Vw^ ^<\^. 

quests of the Frcnc\v Viad letv^i^x^^ VV.^ Vi^^ ^- 

iitcrs of the fate o« ^W l^^^y • VV^ '""^":,;^ 
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portance of the sovereignty of (he states of that 
country had totally disappeared, and they alone 
gave tbc law. This was peculiarly mortifyinfl( 
to a state that stood upon a footing of equality 
with any other in Italy, and of superiority ta 
most. The Venetians, therefore, waited with 
anxiety for a change of fortune in favour of the 
Austrians, whose neighbourhood they had long 
experienced to be much less dangerous than that 
of the French. In the mean time, they ren- 
dered many good offices to the former, and clearly 
manifested a partiality to them, which did not 
esrcape the notice of Bonaparte, who gave suf« 
ficient indications that he would remember it in 
due time. The resentment of the French was, at 
last, kindled, and their seizure of Bergamo, in 
which province an insurrection had already 
broken out, was the first signal pf their inten^ 
lions towards Venice. The complaints of their 
violation of its territory were answered with ro* 
proaches of the partial conduct of the Venetian 
senate towards the Imperialists. Every day pro- 
duced fresh occasions of discontent on each side ; 
and it was easy to foresee that their recipro- 
cal enmity >i'ould finally terminate in acts of 
"violence. 

At last the Austrian army was forced to leave 
the territories of Venice, and take refu^ in 
the hereditary states. As soon as the French 
bad penetrated into these, the Venetians began 
to look upon them as entangled in straits, from 
which they could not easily extricate themselves. 
A report was also universally circulated, that 
the French were on the point of laying dowa 
their arms^ and that notbuxg v?a& ^?k,TvWx\%^ X» 
reader victor f oyer thenx compWte^ \i^X. ^ %«»ft* 
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flod to a fort filled with their powder liid ammai 
nition ; but it was blown up by the cannon of 
the French, and they were all destroyed. Anotkr 
engagement took place before the walls of Ve« 
rona, and the Venetians fought with great fury; 
but they were defeated with vast slaughter, uid 
the place compelled to surrender. 

The Venetian senate, despairing of being able 
. -I to make any effectual resistance, for. 
- ' -' mally submitted to the French commanikrj 
and consented to deliver up those penow 
who had been instrumental in the atrocitiei 
of which the French complaini'd. On the 16tli 
of May, the French took possession of tke 
city of Venice, where a proYisional governmeDt 
was established on the republican plan. The 
press was declared free, persons and propertj 
secure, and religion left on its former footing. 
The only seizures, made in the name of the 
French government, were of the arsenal and 
its contents, with the shipping that belonged to 
the state. 

Thus fell, after a splendid existence of four- 
teen centuries, the celebrated republic of Vf- 
• nice. No modern state had risen from such 
small beginnings to a situation of equal pros* 
perity. It was with sincere regret that every 
nation in Europe beheld its fall. The cele- 
brity it had long enjoyed, on a multiplicitj 
of accounts, interested every one in its pre- 
servation. Without enquiriog how far thi 
French could claim a right to doom it so 
unmercifully to destruction, they only con- 
sidered that it had subsisted with honour to 
the present period, ^tid Vcaji tcv^lutained its ro- 
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gers, and trials, that had, sometimes, reduced 
It to the last extremity. The political world 
saw with concern the fatal hour arrive, that 
was to deprive \t of the place it had so long 
and so honourably held among the nations of 
Europe. 

3y thetreaty of CampoFormio, Venice, with 
most of its 4^pendencies, was ceded to the em« 
peror of Germany : who, however, did ngt 
long retain possession of this important acquis 
lition, as, after the fatal battle of Austerlitz, it 
was again restored to Bonaparte, who iucorpoi. 
rated it ^ith th$ ne^ly erected kingdom of 
July. . 
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CHAP. I. 

Contests beizceen the Guelphs and Gkibelutti 
Government of the Duke of Athens; Wff 
Kith the Pisans and Haizkxsood^ Sfc, 

FLORENCE, the capital of Tuscany, is de- 
lightfully situated ia the midst of fertile 
and well cuitiTated hills and rallies, aod di- 
vided by the river Arno, which has four stone 
bridges, into two unequal parts. The streets 
are paved with very broad stones, and are 
generally cleans though many of them are 
crooked, and so narrow as not to afford room 
for a carriage to pass. This city, next to 
Rome, is, with regard to antiquities and ca- 
riosities, the best worthy of a stranger's visit- 
ing of any in Italy. Its cathedral is muck 
larger than St, Paul's, at London ; and some 
of its palaces and public buildings are cxtreinely 
magnificent. The chapel of St. Lorenzo, thougk 
it makes no great appearance on the outside, 
will, if ever it is finished, be by far the finest 
in the world. The old ducal palace contains 
tho greatest and finest collection, made by one 
family, and within one roof, of ancient and 
modern sculpture, painting, and curiosities of 

every 
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(BTcry Icind, both natural and artificial. This 
palace contains likewise an immense quantity of 
plate and jewels, ancient and piodern ; and Flol 
j^ence is celebrated for several excellent libraries. 

Pisa, J^egborn, Pistpia, Sienna, Stato de gli 
Presidii and Lucca are its dv' pendencies ; but its 
history is littl^ known till the time of the Lon. 
gobards, under their king Alboine, who made 
himself master of Tuscany, ^nd almost all Italy. 
Having killed Cunimund, king of the Gepidas, 
another of those barbarous nations that then 
ravaged all the continent of Europe, in a single 
combat, he married Rosemond, Cunimund's beau, 
tiful daughter, and made a drinking.cup of her 
father's scull, out of which he forced his queen 
to drink. The queen dissembled her indigna. 
tion, but applied for revenge to two officers. 
One of them had been affronted by the king, 
and she knew the other to be deeply enamoured 
of her person. These she admitted into the 
royal bed-chamber, where they murdered Al- 
boine, and she made her escape to Ravenna. 
A kind of anarchy succeeded amongst the bar. 
barians of Italy, for about ten years^ but it does 
not appear to what particular barbarian the go. 
Ternment of Tuscany fell. It is, however, ceri 
tain, that the Longobards or Lombards were 
masters of Italy, Rome and its territories ex. 
cepted, for two hundred and four years, till they 
were displaced by Charlemagne, who is said to 
have restored Tuscany, in general, to a respect. 
abfe condition, after it had suffered more than 
any country in Italy from the fury of the bar- 
barians. 

All that Charles required ^vere certain tri. 

Y 3 b^l 
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butes, as marks of his soTcreignty, and, in other 

respects, he left these different states to make 

the best of their situation and natural powers, 

. p. The Florentines were distinguished aboie 

'^' ,,' all the other inhabitants of Tuscany, by 

' their industry, their knowledge of the 

civil arts, and the uncommon strength of theii 

genius. But they were destined soon to suffer 

more from disputes between the emperors and 

the popes, than they had done from the bar. 

barians. - The emperor, Frederic II. of Ger. 

many, put to .'.oath, by various tortures, many 

. |-. of the Tuscan nobility, and totally sub. 

19 "7 jectcd their country. Upon his death, 

the Florentines erected themselves into 

an independent state, and made choice of tweWt 

magistrates, whom, on account of their pre. 

eminence, they called Antiani. 

Their first wars were with the Pistoians, 
whom they subdued. They next defeated the 
Pisans and the Siennese, and took Volterra. 
The Pisans had formed a league with theiD, 
v/hich they, soon after, broke, and, upon this, 
provoCiiti<ui, the Florentines and the Lucqiiesc 
. j^ joined forces, aad gave the Pisans a 
. ' .* total defeat, upon the banks of th« 
Arno. In consequence of this action, 
the victors marched to the very gates of Pisa, 
and, forcing the inhabitants into a shameful 
peace, obliged them to deliver up the town of 
Matrona, with a large compass of thesca.coast; 
to grant the Florentines the freedom of their 
city ; and to make use of Florentine weights 
and nieasures.- 

Florence was now divided between two op- 
posito factions, the GaeL|;)bs and Ghibclins, the 
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partisans of papal and imperial power. The 
family of tlie Uberti were, at this time, at thp 
head of the Florentine Ghibelins ; and the 
people, or rather the republican party, resenU 
cd their contumacy so much, that they ran to 
arms, broke into the palace of the Uberti^ 
and, having killed some, forced all the Ghibe* 
lins to take refuge in Sienna, where they were 
hospitably received, in direct violation of the 
treaty between the f^orentines and the Si- 
ennese. Upon this, the Florentines declared 
-war against their state ; a,nd the exiles im- 
plored the protection of Manfred, natural son 
of the emperor Frederic, and king of Naples 
and Sicily. But all they could obtain was a 
single squadron of German horse, The de- 
puties, at first, proposed declining assistance 
so little proportioned to the exigency ; but Fa* 
rinata wa^ of a contrary opinion : " Let Man- 
fred," said he, ^^ give us the squadron, and 
we shall soon manage matters so, that, if he 
has within him one spark of royalty, he will 
send greater reinforcements." 'ihis observa. 
tion brought the deputies over to Farinata's 
fentiments. The squad.ron having attacked the 
Florentines, was, soon after, cut in pieces, and 
the standard of Manfred taken, and treated 
-with peculiar ignominy.' In consequence of 
this affront, Manfred ordered Jordano, one of 
his generals, to put himself at the head of 
one thousand five hundred of his best cavalry ,| 
and to march to the assistance of the Sien- 
nese and the Ghibelins of Florence. The Flo, 
rentines were determined to march out in op- 
poiiitiioa to tbeiS; and f aye notice to tl^eir al- 
lies 
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lies of Lucca and Arezzo to be in readinesi 
to ioin them, about four miles from Sienna. 

But, on their arrival, Jordano, having dis- 
posed every thing for a furious attack, and 
orJering the gates to be thrown open^ ad- 
vanced against the Florentines, at the head (i 
his German cavalry, and was followed by the 
Siennese and all the Florentine exiles. The 
army of Florence, not expecting such an onset} 
"was thrown into confusion ; but the horse be. 
haved so bravely, that the success of the battle 
was, for some time, doubtful, till the Ghibelin 
Florentines, whom they had forced along with 
them, declared for the enemy ; and the Floren- 
tine cavalry, not even knowing how to trust 
one another, abandoned the foot. It was the 
custom in those days, for European armies to 
carry along with them a chariot, or rather a 
stage, magnificently decorated, and in the 
middle was fixed their chief standard, which 
they considered as the palladium of their state. 
The Florentine foot, finding themselves aban- 
doned by their cavalry, flocked round the 
standard, embraced it with tears of affection, 
and performed miracles in its defence ; but all 
their efforts were raeifectual. The disciplined 
Germans cut every man of them to pieces, to 
the number of three thousand, who fought round 
their standard, and made four thousand prison- 
ers, in oth^r parts of the field, besides taking 
the camp and baggage. 

The horror, grief, desyiair, and distraction) 
which prevailed in Florence, upon this occasion, 
cannot be described. Kxv^ t^^nh .^ vr. -^^x^^^^tioa 
MB the common people V^ai^i ^i'iftsx \»\^tK«B.^v»s^\ 
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in prosperity, their despondency \v2ls despica- 
ble in adversity. Without consulting . j^ 
aught but tlioir own fears, they aban- .- ' * 
doned the city ; some rcrvoved to Lucca, 
others to Bologna. From this period, Flo. 
reiice changed its masters ; Guido Novello, a 
Olvibelin nobleman, was put at the head of the 
civil admiuistratioQ, and Jordano directed theii^ 
military alfairs. Public justice was adminis- 
tered in Alanfred's name. The Guelphs were, 
soon after, expelled from Lucca, and Charles 
of Anjou being, about that time, crowned king 
of Naples, at the recommendation of the pope, 
they joined his army in the plains of Mantua. 
Manfred resolved to oppose his pretensions, 
and t^eir hostile armies drew up in order, of 
l>attle in the plains of Benevento. Jordano was 
made prisoner, and Manfred was defeated, and 
jkilled in the battle. 

Novello was now expelled from Florence ; the 
(xuelph exiles, the ancient constitution and the 
popular government were restored. A peace 
%vas, soon after, concluded ; but war, in a few 
years, broke out with the Pisans. With incre- 
dible labour, they divided their territories from 
those of Florence by a ditch, which ^terminated 
at the mouth of the Arno : this they fortified with 
towers ; and for some years, it was of great ser- 
vice in defending them against the incursions of 
their enemies. At length, however, the Floren- 
tines, in a dry season, passed it with a ftody of 
horse, by the channel of the Arno, and joining 
their allies the Lucquese, drove the Pisans into 
their city with great slaughter. They plundered 
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. j^ their territory, and made disposiboii 
J • • for be«iegiQg Pisa itself^ when the pope?« 
' It'gafe forced both parties into an ac. 
coromodation. 

A change in the Florentine gOTemment, sooi 
after, took place, in favour of the popular faction, 
and Florence for screral }oars enjoyed a state 
of tranqoillity, and cultivated the peaceful arts. 

In the following war with Arezzo, both slu 
. y. mies being drawn up in order of battle, 

* «* Veri de Cherchi, a Florentine nobleman, 
set a remarkable example of patriotism 
and magnauimity. By the post he held in the 
army, it was his province to choose a squadron 
of horse to form the van, and to guard the grand 
standard ; a place so dangerous, that the boldest 
in the army seemed to shrink from the service. 
Veri named himself first, though he was then ill 
of the gout, then his son, and then his grand, 
son ; but refused to nominate any other, obserr. 
ing, that they who loved their country would 
ofl'er themselves. His example was most effec« 
tual! The Arczzian cavalry made so furious i 
charge on that of their enemies, that they drore 
them back on their infantry : but incautiously con* 
tinning their pursuit, were nearly inclosed bj the 
flanks of the Florentine army. The Arezzian 
horse, however,made such a gallant resistance, that 
tht'y were upon the point of being joined by their 
foot, when Cursio Donati, at the head of the re. 
serve of the Florentines, in disobedience of orders, 
charged them with this noble expression, ^*if we 
die, we can foar no further penalty ; if we con- 
quer, let our accusers impeach us ^t Pistoia.** His 
heroism was successful, and the Arezzians were 
defeated. 

In 
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In the same year, the office 6f golfaldnicr 
tvas instituted, for the purpose of rcstraininfij the 
•nobility, who -were shortly after excluded from 
all share in the goTernment. This was effected 
by thie influence of one Giano Delia Bella, of a 
decayed, but illustrious family. His authority 
became, at last, so formidable, that a civil war 
must have ensued, had not he prevented it by an 
instance of magnanimity that would have done 
honour to the greatest patriot of Grcfce or 
Rome : he chose to undergo a voluntary banish- 
ment, rather than disturb the tranquillity of the 
state* But divisions still continued in Florence : 
ingratitude, the reigning disease of po- . *^ 
jiular governments, had almost ruined .qqT' 
the republic. However, during the few * 

succeeding years of peace, many magnificent 
"Works were erected by the Florentines, and^ 
among the rest, a new town-house or palace, at 
that time, the noblest in Europe. 

In the year 1300, there flourished at Pistoia a 
noble family, commonly called Cancellari, the 
branches of which, being at variance with one 
another, wore distinguished by the names of the 
Nori and Bianchi, the Blacks and the Whites. 
In order to preserve the tranquillity of Pistoia, 
these families were forced to remove to Florence, 
but even thcye they communicated their infec* 
tion to other families: the Cerchi espoused the 
quarrel of the one, while the Donati attached 
fhemselves to the cause of the other. A long 
series of hostilities, fatal to the tranquillity of 
Florence, ensued, which was only put a period 
to by the death of Cursio Donati, the bold leader 
of the popular faction. 

The Florentines having joined the confederacy 
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. 1^ againlSI the emperor, Henry of Luinn- 
i"io ^''^Sj he laid siege to their citj, butvM 
soon forced to raise it. The FJofentines 
applied to Robert king of Naples, and transferred 
to him the government of their city during 
five years. The emperor then entered into a 
leafi^ue with the king of Sicily against him, bnt 
toon after died of poison, supposed to have been 
given him by a friar, in administering to him 
the sacrament, at the instigation of the Floren- 
tines. War, however, took place v^ith the Pisans, 
for the assistance they had given the empervTi 
A battle which ensued was so fatal to the Flo« 
rentincs, that a new regulation was adopted, 
relative to armour, by which every horseman 
was to have his helmet, brcast-plate, gauntlets, 
cuisses, and boots, all of iron. 
. ^ War now took place with Castruccio of 
^' * Lucca, who carried his incursions to the 
- • yf^ry gates of Florence. The Florentines 
in despair resigned their city to the priucc of 
Tarentum, who gave them, for his deputy- 
governor, Philip, one of his best generals, 
with one thousand horse. Philip resolved oa 
an enterprise, which makes d great figure in 
the Florentine history ; and that was no lesi 
than the surprisal of Pistoia, where €/astruc- 
cio had left seven hundred men in p^arrisou, all 
of them choice troops. He marched to Prato,- 
where he prepared scaling ladders, and other 
machines of the same r.aturr ; and,* being at 
tended by tv^ thousand foot and six hundred 
horse, he arrived, that very nii;ht, under the walls 
of l*i«5toia. It was then tlie dead of winti^T, and 
the frost so sevc;c, that the waters in the ditcbei 
lyere passable, whereby the exiles, who acconi- 
paiiied Philip, came xvQvit ^wou^U to the waifs to 
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mount them, by the assistance of their ladders ; 
these were followed by about one hundred of 
thf ir party ; while those without, passing the 
ditches, attempted with pick-axes and other in- 
struments to penetrate the wall, in which, at last, 
they made two small breaches : by these, Philip 
entered with his horse, but would hare been re* 
pcUed w^ith loss, had he ndt found means to set- 
fire to the gates, through which the whole body, 
both of horse and foot, now entered the town, 
apd, after a bloody dispute, fought their way to 
the market-place. Haying left a garrison In Pis- 
toia, Philip returned to Florence, where ^ ^^ 
he was received with extraordinary ho- - * ' 
nours. ^ 

But gratitude is seldom the distinguishing vir. 
t-iie of republicans : differences soon happened 
between the Florentines and Philip, and Castrnc- 
cio, in the mean time, besieged and retook Pistoia. 
The Florentine historians, with great justice, 
think this retaking of Pistoia the most splendid 
^tion of Castruccio's life; and, undoubtedly, 
every thing considered, it shewed a vast snpe- 
riority of military genius over all his con tern, 
poraries. It was, in that age, a new spectacle 
to behold a general take possession of a strong 
city in the sight of a far superior army sent ta 
its relief. Castruccio soon after died. 

To secure the independence of the people, 
some alterations were now made in the govern- 
ment of Florence. War, soon after, followed 
with Pisa,- and Catina was besieged and taken. 
Lucca was also besieged ; but John king of Bo- 
hemia marching with an army into Lombardy, 
tfie siege was raised. The Florentines, however, 
were determined to oppose bis progress, and, that 

Vol. XVf. Z iVi^^ 
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they migbt not be wanting to their allies, t&e/ 
sent them four handrod horse under the com- 
mand of Stroza and Scala. They arrifcd at 
Verona just as king John and the pope's legate, 
who supported him in quality of yicar of the 
empire, were preparing to give a general as- 
^ 1^ sault to Ferrara. The Florentines no 
1^'n' ^^^'^^^ threw themselves into the city, 
than they resolved to attack the camp 
of the besiegers. The victory was so compieti 
that all Romagna revolted from the legate. 

Soon after this transaction, Florence was iiu 
Tolved in a war withScaliger prince of VcroBa, 
but while prosecuting an expensive warfare, she 
was cultivating the arts of peace in a degree of 
perfection then unknown to the rest of the world. 
Giotto, at this period, founded the quadrangular 
tower of marble, called la Torre de Santa Repa* 
rata, which stands by the cathedral of Florence* 
Scaliger having made an attack upon that ca. 
pital, a battle ensued in which the Florentines, 
with difficulty, came ofT conquerors. Soaliger, 
though surrounded by many powerful enemies^ 
was not deficient in conduct, either as a states- 
man or warrior. As Luchino, the Florentine 
general, who, by this time, had been joined by a 
detachment of five thousand four hundred horse, 
Marsilio, the brother of Rosso, had advanced 
within a few miles of Veroua, he left that city 
at the head of three thousand horse, and a body 
of foot, and offered battle to the enemy, whici 
Luchino declined. This cowardice or treachery 
so disgusted his troops that many of them imme- 
diately quitted the service. Scaliger, to improfe 
this opportunity, took post three miles below 
Bovoleuta, where Rosso was still encamped, 

with 
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with a view of intercepting Marsilio in his return 
to join his brother. In this emergency, Rosso 
ordered his soldiers to gather great quantities of 
bitter herbs, which grew in the neighbourhood, 
and throw them into the waters of the Brenta, 
which supplied Scaliger's army, and which there. 
by became so bitter as to be rendered unserrice- 
able both to roan and horse : so that Scaliger was 
obliged to decamp, aud Marsilio rejoined hisbro. 
ther. Without losing time, they marched di- 
rectly to Padua, where the citizens opened the 
gates to their army, and cut in pieces Scaliger' s 
garrison, commanded by his brother Al- . y. 
berto, who was made a prisoner. But . ' * 
the joy occasioned by this important con- 
quest was quickly damped by the deaths of both 
the Rossi. 

■ The Florentines now purchased Arczzo and 
Jjucca, and invaded the Veronese, M'hich forced 
Scaliger to a peace. They were, for some years, 
dreaded all over Italy. Jealous of their power, 
the Pisans stirred up a confederacy against them, 
and reduced them to the utmost misery. In their 
distress, they chose Gualtierf, the titular duke of 
Athens for their governor. The Arczzians, the 
Volterrans, and the Pistoians followed their ex- 
ample; but Gualtieri behaved with the greatest 
tyranny and cruelty, and was opposed by the pre- 
sidents of Florence. They among themselves 
agreed that, next day, when the assembly was to 
be held, they should move the government to be 
decreed to him, for one year, under the same li- 
mitations that had been prescribed toRobert prince 
of Naples, The tyrant, however, had taken his 
measures so well, that he was ushered into the 
assembly by uome of the principal nobility^ and 
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his person was guarded by a number of plebfiA' 
-vrith arms concealed under their clothes. Ok'! 
the presidents, rising from his scat, made the ft 
lion agreed upon the night before : but he wa» 
terrupted by a general cry, that they would Iff 
Gualtieri for their gOTcrnor without any lial 
ations. The presidents being thus deterred fri 
further opposition, the nobility carried the t] 
rant, on their shoulders, to the palace, whe 
they placed him in the chair of state. 

Gualticri now turned the presidents out of I 
palace allotted for them, and took possession 
it for himself. He was too prudent to aboU 
their office; but he left them only a shadow 
power. He totally abrogated the institutions 
the companies and their gonfaloniers. Rei 
privcd the citizens of their arms, and made til 
self the sole fountain of preferments and honoi 
in the state. His avarice was insatiable: hea 
propriated all the public money to his own pi 
rate use, and employed part of his great weal 
in fortifying his palace, so as to render it, toi 
intents and purposes, a citadel. When any 
the citizens complained of his officers, he cans 
the complainants to be publicly scourged, mi 
out so much as inquiring into their grievano 
He ordered a citizen* s tongue to be pulled out 1 
the roots ; and, haTing banished another up< 
suspicion, he seemingly pardoned him ; but i 
sooner was he returned to Florence, than he p 
him to death. At last, despair and hatred fa 
nished every consideration of fear amongst t 
Florentines : three several conspiracies wc 
formed against him, each without knowlcdj 
of the others ; but all united and besieged hi 
in his palace or citadt*!. They, in their tan 
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«»tow laughed at the tyrant's coropliances and 
:j(pifcrSj and the siege went on with the utmost 
Jury; so that finding he should, at last, be ob. 
^ged to yield, he thrust out of the citadel those 
officers and guards whose cruelty had rendered 
gjtheui most obnoxious to the people, by whom 
^they were instantly put to death. Indeed, be- 
gfore the populace would listen to any terms of 
^accommodation, they insisted upon his delivering 
up to their ycngeance three or four individuals 
I who had espoused his cause; among these was 
Onlielmo dc Susi, and his son, a youth of 
eighteen, of extraordinary beauty, and the most 
lOniable disposition. This unhappy victim, whose 
tmly crime was being son to Gulielmo, * y. 
D>9 sooner came forth, than the savage ^L^^ 
multitude fell upon him with swords, 
daggers, and knives, and not only cut him in 
pieces, but, like wild beasts, devoured his flesh. 
The tyranny of Gualticri continued above nine 
months ; but Ife now agreed to divest himself of 
adl power over Florence, and to ratify the arti- 
cles which he had signed, as soon as he should 
quit the Florentine territories. It is remarkable 
that the Arezzians, the Pistoians, arid the Vol- 
terrans, as if all had acted n concert, recovered 
their liberties, and expelled the tyrant's troops, 
at the same time. 

Civil dissensions, however, still continued in 
Florence. The nobility were expelled from the 
magistracy, and Arezzo was restored to inde- 
pendency. Peace was, soon after, concluded with 
Pisa. In the course of this year, the Florentine 
government surmounted a difficulty, which, iu 
that age, would, perhaps, have been insurmount- 
able by any other people. The state had bor 
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rowed from its subjects a large sum of money, 
amouutiug to about sixty thousand pounds ster- 
ling. The low state of the public finances, at 
' this time, did not admit of the government's pay- 

^ ing off the debt, yet was there a necessity for 
supporting the public credit. As a middle way, 
every creditor had assignments made to him, on 
the public revenue, at the rate of five per cent 
These assignments were transferable like oar 
stocks, and negociated in the same manner; their 
raise rising or falling according to the pros, 
perity or distresses of tlic state. The Floren. 
tine stock was negociated in the same manner 
as bargains are for any Other mercantile commc. 
dity. Here perhaps, we have the first rise of paper 
4 j^ credit. The following year is noted for 
- * -' an event not much to the honour of 
England. The Florentine family of the 
Bardi were then the greatest bankers in Europe, 
. and had partnerships in most trading nations. 
They had lent Edward III. of f^igland, about 
seven hundred thousand crowns of gold, to as. 
sist him in kis French wars ; and the king not 
being punctual in his remittances^ the Bardi 
became insolvent.- As there was scarcely one 
family in Florence that had not money in their 
hands, the calamity was general, and occasioned 
such distrusts between man and man as amounted 
to a stagnation of public credit. It appeared, 
however, upon inspecting the bankrupts' ac- 
counts, that the company owed about two hun- 
dred thousand crowns less than their demand 
upon Edward. 

Next year a famine prevailed all over Italy, 
and the Florentines were obliged to buy up grain 

^ in Africa^ Sardinia, and Sicily. Their hliiua* 



nity, pn this occasion, deserves to be recorded: 
ibey ga^ bread to incrediblQ numbers of women, 
children, and poor people, who flocked to their 
city from the country and the n<eighbouring 
states, which had not been so provident. All 
their charitable precautions, however, could not 
hinder a pestilential disease from breaking out 
in the city, which is generally the consequence 
of famine and of a place over- stocked with num. 
hers of strangers. 

The Florentines were now, for several years, 

engaged in a war with (xiovanni Visconti of 

Milan and with the Pisans, whose port they en. 

tered, and carrying off the great iron chain that 

secured it, they hung it up, in the old temple of 

Mars at Florence, as a trophy of their maritime 

power. Their general Farnetio entered the Pisan 

territory, and came to an engagement with theii* 

whole force, which he totally defeated. He took 

their general, with a great number of their sol. 

diei;s, and almost all their military ensigns, which 

he carried back in great triumph to Florence. 

His modesty was equal to his glory. The Flo. 

rentines, who in all affairs of government or war, 

affected to imitate the Roman republi. j^ j^ 

cans, in a full' assembly, offered him a |9g«' 

crown of laurel : but he refused it, as 

being too great an honour, till he could perform 

some service of greater consequence to the state* 

Upon the conclusion of the treaty of Bretigny, 

in 1360, between Edward III. of England and 

Icing John of France, a peace succeeded between 

the two nations, in consequence of which a great 

number of soldiers were dismissed from the ser. 

vice of both princes. All France, at tliis time, 

was filled with robberies by those disbanded 

soldiers. 
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soldiers, and it is hard to say what the conse- 
quence might have been, had not the English, to 
the number of four thousand horse and two 
thousand foot, detesting die crueltlcis and excesses 
of their companions, separated themselves from 
the main body. They were commanded by Sir 
John Hawk\^ood, a natiye of Heningham in 
Essex. Ilis father was a tanner, and he him- 
self had been bound apprentice to a taylor ; but, 
enlisting as a soldier, he distinguished himself so 
greatly that he receiyed the honour of knight- 
hood, and, before the peace of Bretigny, had 
acquired considerable property as well as rank. 
]Iis first design, and that of the officers under 
him, was to offer their services to Florence, on 
account of the great losses they had sustained 
by the money they had so generously lent to the 
English. According to Aretin, they actually 
made the offer immediately upon the death of 
Farnetio; but their demands being too high, the 
Florentines rejected them, and they were ob- 
liged to enter into the service of Pisa. 

The Pisans^ without difficulty, granted them 
all their demands ; and the English no sooner 
took the field, than they marched through 
Lucca, Pistoia, and Prato, and encamped within 
two miles of Florence. The manner in which 
the English made war was very different from 
any thing the Florentines had ever seen before, 
and incredible was the terror they spread where- 
cver they advanced. They returned to Pisd, how- 
ever, with a much greater booty than had ever 
before been acquired in such an expedition. The 
richness of it allured them to a second enter- 
prise. From Pisa, they noW advanced to Fig- 
liae in the vale of Arno. The Florentines 
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in a relied their array to Ancisa in the same vale, 
where they entrenched themselVes, but in so 
awkward a way, that the £ngiish forced their 
eatrenchmeats, took their camp, and drove them 
into Ancisa* la this engagement, the Floren. 
tine general, Pietro Farnetio, was made pri. 
soner, together with a great number of other 
officers and soldiers, and the Floren. . j^ 
tines lost all their carriages and bag. ^J^^' 
gage. Next day, the English broke 
through a wall and ditch that reached from 
Ancisa to the A mo, and opened their way to 
Florence, which was filled with amazement and 
dismay. 

The Pisans now gave out, that they would come 
by way of Arezzo to Florence, by a certain day, 
and desired the Florentines to be ready for their 
reception. The Florentines, who really beliered 
them to be in earnest, fortified St. Miniato with 
fi?e hundred soldiers, and threw up strong en. 
treachiuents for defending all the avenues of 
their city, waiting for their enemies with the 
utmost anxiety. But the Pisan soldiers having 
no inclination for the adventure, the English 
left them at Figline, and forcing all the Floren- 
tine entrenchments in the night, penetrated by 
day-break to Ripoli, within two miles of Flo, 
rence, before their march was known. In. 
stantly the city was overwhelmed' in uproar, 
and every man capable of bearing arms ap. 
peared before the gate ; so that, including the 
army which was then in Florence, their number 
amounted to thirty thousand men, against six 
thousand English ; yet they thought not once 
of attacking the enemy ; all their care was to 
defend themselves. From Florence, the Eng. 

IkU 
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lish returned to Figljne, with many captifcs 
and enormous booty ; thence they inarched to 
Arf Kzo ; so that, to use Arctin's own words, 
they knocked, by turns, at the gates of Floreocc 
and Arezzo, taking Fig«ine in the midway, and 
nothing, continues he, could be more terrible 
than the sound of their name. 

By the close of the campaign, howcYcr, the 
captives they had made were so numerous, and 
their booty so unH;ieldly, that they knew not 
how to carry them to Pisa, especially as the 
way was encumbered and difficult. They, there, 
fore, had recourse to the following extraordinarj 
stratagem. They sent a formal message to Flo- 
rence, inviting the presidents to assist in cele« 
bratinor mass with them in the church of St 
Salviano, at Florence, on the 13th of Novem- 
ber. Were not the fact attested by their own 
historians, one could scarcely believe that the 
Florentines were absurd enough implicitly to 
credit the message : instead of preparing to ha- 
rass and prevent the retreat of tiieir enemies, 
they thought not of any thing but of defending 
themselves on the appointed day, while the £ng^ 
lish, setting fire to their camp (at Figline, re- 
turned unmolested to Pisa, with all their plun- 
der and prisoners. 

The English were received in triamph by the 
Pisans, and admitted to winter in their city. 
But the Pisans had no reason to be fond of 
their guests, for they had nothing they could 
call their own ; the English engrossing all both 
within and without doors : they refused to make 
a winter campaign. In the ensuing season, the 
Pisans took into their pay three thousand Ger- 
man horse, and the remainder of the campaign, 

as 
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as usual, coihsisted of horrid depredations. The 
Florentines, from their walls, had the mortifica- 
tion to see their territory all in Hames around 
them, and to bear the voices of their enemies 
while b^ieging their city. 

It is probable that the Pisans, before the end 
of this campaign, would have made themseWes 
masters of Florence, had not the Florentines 
tampered with the £nglish, offering them large 
sums to change their party. The English plead, 
cd their honour, and refus^cd. to fight against 
the Pisans, but were prevailed upon not to 
fight against the Florentines, and offered to 
enter into their service against any other enemy 
than the Pisans. But the English general, 
Hawkwood, rejected a neutrality of any kind, 
and, at the head of one thousand of his country, 
men, remained in the Pisan service. An assault^ 
under his conduct, was, soon after, made upon 
the Florentine camp. The Pisans, who made 
the attempt, were repelled by the valour of the 
. Arezzians in the Florentine service ; eight hun. 
dred Pisans were killed, and two thousand taken 
prisoners. Upon this disaster, Hawkwood per. 
formed an orderly retreat to Sabino, where his 
main body lay, and Malatesta^ the Flo. ^ j^ 
rentine general, ordered no pursuit to tag^' 
be made. The Florentines retained so 
much of the ancient Roman spirit, that when 
defeated, they refused to treat of peace, but 
now that they had gained a victory, it was urged 
in the strongest terms, and, by the mecUatiqn of 
the pope, at last, was effected. 

Two years afterwards, upon some qnarral 
with the inhabitants, the Florentines besieged 
St. Miniate; aadBcrnabo of Milan, jireteuding 
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he was- Invited by the inhalriftaTits, advanced to 
iU relief. His general, on this occasion, wa9 
the famous Sir John HawkWood, a name stifl 
terrible to the Florentines, whose troops were 
commanded bj Giovanni M*alataeca, an able 
soldier. When Hawkwood approached the 
JFlorentine camp, he found it so fortified that 
it could not be attacked with advantage, and 
drew off to , the distance of about ten miles. 
Tbt» reia-eat gave the Fiorentiile magistrates 
and common soldiers such spirits, that they 
upbraided Malatacca with cowardice, for re- 
Tasing to lead them against the enemy. Find- 
ing ait remonstrance vain, '^ Let us march 
then," said he, " since it must needs be so. 
These gtddy.headed blunderers shall soon find 
that I am destitute neither of (lourage nor con. 
dact," Leaving a sufficient dumber for the 
defence t>f the camp, by day-break he began 
his march againt Hawkwood, who now as- 
sured himself of the victory. He ordered his re- 
gular tPOopB to refresh themselves plentifully, 
and to remain within their trenches ; but sent 
his irregulars ef every kind to skirmish with 
the enemy, and so increased the fatigue oc^ 
casioaed b/ a long march during a sultry day. 
This stratagem ' was effectual, and Hawkwood, 
at the- critical minute, fell, with his fresh troops, 
upon the Florentines, with so much fury, that 
he obtained a complete and easy victory. Ma- 
latacca was made a pnsoner; the slain and 
A Ti'^ei^p^ves were numerous; and the rout 
1^69* ^^^ total. Notwithstanding this vie- 
toiry, Hawkwood durst not attempt to 
liaise the siege of Miniato, which after the 
Floreatiae manner of proceeding^ was, in eon- 

sequence 



nqnenoe of tlik) defeat, cartfied on yrUh greater 
Tigoifr than before. It was, at last, betrayed 
into tlieir hands. 

During this year, the Florentines purchased 
ipeedom for the Lucqoese. In the following 
year, they felt it necessary to exert all their 
spirit against the papal encroachments, and 
engage the Italian states to assert Iheir in. 
dependence: Excomnunications were conse-^ 
qnently thundered out against Florence, and 
the republic was forced to appoint Alessamlro 
Antilla and Donato Barbadorio to go and 
plead their cause before pope Gregory', at 
ATignon; but, notwithstanding all they cotild 
urge, the interdicts against Florence were con- 
firmed. The spirit which Barbadorio manifested 
upon this occasion was^ great and memorable. 
Soon as tie' pontiff had pronounced the sentence 
against his country, he turned round to an- 
image of God, and, in the presence of his hdi. 
Hess, exdaimed, " Oh God, we the deputies of 
the Florentines, from this unjust sentence of thy 
ficar, appeal to thy* equity. Thou who art 
8\ibject neithf r to deceit nor anger ; thou who 
lofeat the liberty, and not the slavery of man ; 
tiiott who hatest tyrants and the luets of tyrants, 
defend the liberty of the Florentines, and be. 
come their auspioibus guardian/' ' The death of 
Gregory put an end to the dispute.. 

But ciril dissensions took place in the dty of 
Florjsnoe. Alterations were made in the go- 
iternment, and Mtchaeli Laindo was chosen gon- 
falonter. His origin was mean, but ^<> a r) 
Qondttcted himself with magnanimity, tof^g* 
and repressed alike the ins^oJence of the ' * 
nobles and of the rabble. At this peciod, ikO' 
VaL. XVL A a fine 
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fine arts appeared in so* part of Europe but 
amongst the Fiorentines, who were^ by far, the 
most respected people in Italj. During the 
first year of his gofernment, an informer, 
named Antonio, count of BruscoH, accused as 
conspirators some of the greatest nobility, par« 
ticularly Peter Albtzi, at that time, the most re- 
spected citizen in Florence. This nobleman 
lived upon his own estate in the country, when 
he was selsf^ed by the Florentine soldiers. Though 
his tenants, with ease, might have rescued him, 
yet so consciotts was he of his own innocence, 
that he commanded them to desist, and quietly 
went along with the guards. Of all the ac- 
cused, one alone escaped. The trials of the 
illustriotts prisoners soon came oi^, and then, in 
glowing colours, did ail the horror of democra. 
tic gorernment appear. Tho judge acquitted 
them even of the suspicion of treason; but 
such was the fury of the multitude, that, be- 
setting the tribunal, they would have torn hini 
to pieces, had he not declared them guilty. 
Accordingly they were put to death. The his. 
torians of Florence justly bewail the state of 
their country at this time. Those who pre. 
sided in the government were .conscious that 
'they had been guilty of murdering the noblest 
and most innocent persons of the state, and, fdr 
their own security, they now added crime t» 
crime ; they banished all whom they suspected, 
and, to render their power as stable as possiUe, 
they made Sir John Hawkwood general of all 
ihetj^oops of the republic. 

Hawkwood, soon after, took the field to check 
the progress of Charles of Durazzo, who now 
sent ambassadors to Florence to solicit its friend. 
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ship, but was, ncTcrtheless, pursued by Hawk- 
-wood into the territories of Arezzo. The Flo- 
rentines were again alarmed by intelligence, 
.that lie wis of Anjon, as the adopted son of 
Joan Queen of Naples, was marching to dri?e 
Charles of Durazzo from Italy. They . j^ 
now espoused the cause of Charles, and ^Jo^* 
made themselves masters of Arezzo. 
The death of Lewis^ about the same time^ gave 
^ace to Italy, 
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JVar Tcilh the Milanese. Revival- of Grecian 
LHerature in Tuscany. Reduction of Pisa* 
Siege of Lucca : and Affairs of Florence till 
the Demise of Cosmo HI, 

AT the commencement of the war with 6^ 
Icazo of Milan, Florence was eminentlj 
flourishing, both in the state of its finances 
and in the resources of its citizens. In this 
. 1^ war, Bologna was her ally, and, in coti- 
1 ^on* junction, they attempted the conquest of 
AJW, Milan. The French also, under the 
count d' Armanac, lent thdr assistance. Hawk* 
wood quickly made himself master of the Mi* 
lanesc ; but Uie French, by an act of the utmost 
imprudence, were totally defeated. Galeazzo, 
hanng gained o^r them a complete and anex« 
pected victory, marched against Hawkwood, 
who, though inferior in force, defeated him in 
his turn. Hawkwood, however, was forced 
to retreat, and the Milanese hung upon his 
rear, till he reached the OgUo, which it wasdif. 
ficult to pass in sight of a superior army ; but, 
by the help of four hundred English archers, he 
surmounted even this difficulty: they passed 
the river, and covered the rest of the army, un- 
der the discharge of their arrows. This retreat 
was, in those days, a masterpiece of general- 
ship. The banks of the Adige, however, pre- 
scntcd new di (Tic ul ties : the enemy had broken 
them down, and inundated the adjacent country ; 
but Ilawkwood's genius rose superior amidst 

difficulties. 
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^iffic V.I tics. Marching <hrou<jh the shoal water, 
"he pitchetl his tents upon a rising ground, and 
Ihcre leaving' them standing, to dcceiye the 
enemy, he proceeded to Montagnana, a friendly 
town, where, in boats, he passed the Adige. 
Aretin observes, that no general but Hawk wood 
could have performed such a retreat, which prov- 
ed him the ablest commander of that age. 

He arrived at Florence in time to preserve it 
from the enemy ; the Florentines recovered 
from the cousternation into which they had 
been thrown ; they, soon after, routed the army 
of the Milanese; and a negociation for peace 
"VFas set on foot. After various altercations, the 
affair was referred to the pope's legate, the 
doge of Genoa, and, in compliment, a deputy 
from the people o( Cicnoa. Those referees, 
vrhen they had determined their award, de- 
manded who was to be the guarantee of the 
peace. " The sword," replied Tomassi, one 
of the Florentine deputies, *' Galeazzo and Flo- 
rence now know each other's strength." This 
gallant speech was approved of even by Gale. 
azzo's party, and the terms were agreed to. 

But Galeazzo was insincere; again he pre- 
pared for war, and again the Florentines re- 
newed their league. The revival of Grecian 
learning, amidst those uncertainties of negoci- 
ation and of war, does honour to the Florentine 
name. The emperor of Constantinople had 
come to solicit assistance against the Turks, and, 
in bis train, was a noble Byzantine, called Chry- 
soloras, renowned for his knowledge of Grecian 
literature. By a solemn deputation, the Floren- 
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. 1^ tines invited this illustriouB sdiolar ii 
"V* • their city, where he was received Vitk 
* every honour due to bis merit and Ihs 
rank ; and a salary was allowed him for opa> 
ing a school for Greek lectures. ChrysoloM 
kept open his school for aboTC two years, bit 
was forced to attend his master upon his retnit 
to Constantinople. While upon this subject, k 
is justice to Florence and to the memory of 
Aretin, to observe, that this Florentine nay 
be considered as the gfeat reviTcr of classical 
Latin in Europe, and that no subsequent writs 
has exceeded tlie purity and precision of his 
style ; nor were his countrymen ungrateful tt 
his merit; they conferred on him the chiefest 
employments of the state. 

In the following year, the Florentines sas* 
tained an irrecoverable blow by the death of Sir 
John Hawk wood, the greatest captain of that 
age. He had married the natural daughter of 
Bernabo, duke of Milan, and receiTed with her 
a million of florins. Though he serjed diFereat 
states and difierent interests, he was neither 
mercenary nor ungrateful. After haying been 
the scourge, he became the saviour of the FkK 
rcntines ; and, when he died, was, at the pnbib 
expcnce, honoured with a funeral and a magni- 
iicent monument. 

For eight succeeding years, conspiracies, dvil 
commotions, and war with Galcazzo, disturbed 
the tranquillity of Florence. In the beginninf 
of the fifteenth century, that city was almost de- 
populated by pestilence; and the power of Gt- 
leazzo still encreascd. In order to protect the9t 
selves, the Florentines invited the emperor into 
Italy^ but having received an eqioraious subsidv, 
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he deceived and left them. Galeazzo was now 
victorious, but his death soon rid the Floren. 
tines of anxiety : they were suspected of. having 
taken him off by poison. War, however, quickly 
succeeded with Ladislaus of Naples, and with the 
Pisans, whose city was besieged. A surrender 
was, at last, negociated, and Bindi, a Pisan, was 
sent by Gambacurta, the governor, to Caponi, 
the Florentine general, for that purpose. 

The Pisan bore, in his face, every mark of 
extreme famine ; but, though he supped with the 
Florentine general, all his entreaties could not 
prevail upon him to give him a loaf of bread. 
Such misery was no longer to be withstood ; and 
Pisa surrendered to the Florentines. Caponi 
immediately ordered the terms of capitulation to 
be proclaimed, declaring, that the Pisans should 
be safe in their persons and properties, and re- 
lieved from all their distresses. Upon this de« 
claration, the inhabitants of every ag« and con. 
dition flocked round their conquerors as their 
deliverers ; but never did a more shocking scene' 
of misery appear, than was presented by those 
l^matiated wretches. Almost every thing that 
was eatable had been consumed, and many of the 
)t>esieged had subsisted upon dead bodies y. j^ 
iom from the graves. The Florentines j/^c* 
had brought along with them a quantity 
pf bread, which they threw among the people 
as they passed through the streets. The sight 
of food and their eagerness to' catch it, made the 
Pisans forget all their animosity towards their 
late enemies ; and the surrender of their city was 
completed without tumult. Upon a narrow 
search, it was discovered, that no kind of pr 
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Tision remained in Pisa on the day it surren- 
dered, but three very lean cows, and a pound 
or two of sugar. Twenty of the chief citizeni 
of Pisa were now named to go to Florence, and 
there to make a formal surrender of their soTe« 
rcighty to the magistracy. This was done with 
great pomp; and, for some months, nothing 
was heard in Florence but music of all kinds, 
and shouts of triumph ; and nothing seen but 
festivities, justs, tournaments, and magnificent 
processions. The Florentine name was nerer 
80 renowned aind glorious as at this period* 

War, however, soon after took place between 
Ladislaus king of Naples, and the duke of An« 
jou, whose cause the Florentines espoused. They 
sent to his assistance an army under the colli*' 
mand of Paolo Orsini and Sforza. An engage- 
ment ensued, in which Ladislaus practised a stra« 
tagem pretty frequent in those days, name! J, 
that of dressing up a number of officers in anni 
and robes, not to be distinguished from his own« 
The Florentines were victorious, and it is by all 
agreed that, if they had pursued their blow, th«]r 
might have placed Louis of An jou upon tlie 
throne of Naples. Arctin informs ns, that La* 
dislaus used to say, ^' That the day on which lie 
was defeated, his enemies had it in their povrer 
to be masters both of his person and kingdom ; 
that the second day, they might have been mas* 
ters of his kingdom, though not of his person; 
but that the third day, both his person and king« 
dom were out of their power. 

The affairs of Ladislaus were soon retrieved; 
Sforza, by the enmity of Orsini, was obliged to 
go into his service ; and Orsini, defeated by him, 

was 
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was obliged to take refuge in Rocca Contrada. 
The Florentines now appointed Braccio their 
general, who bravely attempted and effected the 
relief pf Orsini, The rapid success of Ladislaus, 
however, about this time, forced the pope to fly- 
to Florence; but as violent parties existed in 
that city, he was not admitted. Braccio was, 
In the mean time, besieged in Todi, in the Peru, 
gian territory. The defence which he * |^ 
made was so noble, and his behaviour so ^ .' ' 
generous, especially to some Neapolitan 
noblemen, whom he had made prisoners in a 
sally, that Ladislaus invited him to a private 
conference, in which he offered him very high 
terms if he would enter into his service, which ^ 
Braccio, like a man of honour, rejected. During 
this siege, Sforza is said to have saved Orsini 
from being taken prisoner, notwithstanding the 
enmity subsisting between them. The death of 
Ladislaus, soon after, gave tranquillity to f^lo« 
rence. 

Some years after this, war took place with 
the Milanese; and the Florentines, attacking 
the army of the duke, were totally defeated. To 
give the reader some conception of the manner 
in which war was carried on at thistime, it may 
not be improper to mention, that, in this total 
defeat of the Florentine army, no more than 
three people were killed ; and those too not by 
the enemy, but by falling oil* their horses, and 
being suffocated in the mire. Civil dissensions 
were now renewed in Florence. The people 
began to perc<nve the difficulties and distresses 
under which their leaders laboured, and, in a 
short time, the city was thrown into a kind of 
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civil war. At this jancture, the fimltj 
latioiis of Joba de Medici pressed him 
himself of the high crcMlit and popalaril 
he enjoyed, (o ba roTcnged <in his enen 
John was too good a patriot to lUtei] 
(ulvjce. The Florentines were now j 
Antonio of Facnza, and a league wa: 
. Tj between them and the Venetiao 
,.' ' led to proposals for a peace, w 
' the Toediatioaoftbepope, was s< 
concluded. 

Bur/n^ this war, the Florcnfioo gai 
had pursued eyery expedient they coul 
for rising money ; but all being in effect n 
at last, laid a tax upon thi: pro[jcrtios an 
estates of their subjects. This tax w 
castata ; and, Maf.hiavel says, that ii 
every man possessed of an hundred fii 
[lay one hall of Ihcm to the stale. Th 
ever, is to be imdiirstood with many rctt 
but it was complained of by all the ci 
states subject to the Florentines, j 
these, the Voltejrans were the most cla 
pltiiidjnn (hat, by their original contra 
had a right to be considered rather as al 
KubjcctB of Florence. On«of the Volt;; 
puties was Justus, a man worthy to ha 
in a better state, who counselled his coui 
and fellow prisoners to make their sni 
to the Florentines, till better times sh 
. volvc. This advice was followed, and ti 
ties were suffered to Feturn home. Tl 
opened his mind to a very few of his 
friends, particularly to one Giovanni, 
president j and, though all appearancei 
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Cess were against them, they no sooner pro- 
claimed liberty to their fellow citiziiisi-* than the 
Florentine goTernor was seized, and Justus ac« 
koowledged lord of Volterra. 

When the nows of this revolution reached the 
Florentint'S, who held the Voltcrrans so cheap 
that they had not so much as ke))t a garrison in 
the city, they were not so much ail'ected with the 
rcYolt, as alarmed at the example which it might 
set to other leading towns in their subjection. 
In the mean time, the Florentine commissaries 
had assembled all the troops they could draw 
out of the neighbouring garrisons and countries^ 
and advanced toward Volterra, to second the 
efforts of their friends within the place. Justus^ 
perceiTing he had now i^o resource but in his 
own valour, and the strength of the city, was 
preparing to make a vigorous defence, when 
the Florentine party summoned a meeting of the 
presidents and chief citizens, before whom they 
laid all that had passed between them and the 
emissaries 'of Florence. Arcolana, brother to 
Giovanni the president, who was at the head of 
the Florentine party, expatiated on the service 
they would do their country, and the reliance 
they might have on the gratitude of the Fioren« 
tine government, who would put the manage- 
ment of the city into the hands of the nobility, 
if they would immediately dispatch Justus, and 
admit the Florentine commissaries, who were 
lying with an army before their gates. 

This meeting was so secretly held, that Justui 
knew nothing of it ; and the company agreeing 
to Arcolano's proposal, hv and some of bis friendti . 
repaired to the palace, and drawing Justus intcu 
a private room^ under pretence of business, 




interrupt the dispositiotis made by the besieged 
for defeating Bradeleschi's plan, which was to 
have tarned the coarse of the Sericbo, bj means 
of a strong monnd, so as by lihe lateral pressure 
of itf^ waters, to have borne down the w^ls, or 
by their rising to have orerfiowed them. The 
Lucqnese per caved his design , and raised a 
mound parallel to his, .between their walls and 
tiie diYerted course of the rirer, which served as 
a bulwark to iJie city. When the waters were 
raised to a proper hdght . between the two 
mounds, th^ bemeged, dividing their forces, sent 
one body in the night to attack that part of the 
Florentine camp that lay nearest the mound, 
and armed the other with all kinds of instru^ 
mcnts for digging and boring, by which they 
broke down and pierced the Florentine moond, 
^ pv so as to overflow all the grounds on 

idifi v^^ ^^^ ^si^S^i's were encamped, an 
.* elcpedient which rendered it impractica* 
ble for them a^atn to approach the city on that 
side. By the assistance of the duke of Milan^ • 
the. siege i^as, soon after, raised. The war, 
however, went on wiiJi various success. 

In the mean time, Cosmo de' Medici was ac« 
cused to the state, by one Rinaldo, whose suc^ 
cess wa:^ so great that, in order to ruin Cosmo, 
it was only necessary he should have a gonfalo*' 
nier to his mind. The person most likely to 
answer his purpose was Bernardo Guadagno, 
who accordingly was chosen. Cosmo was then 
summoned to the palace, where he was put ttn. 
der arrest $ . and, the senate assembitng, the peo. 
pie created a balia of two hundred for the re. 
formatiou of the state, and the trial of Cqsmo : 
while Binaldo and his friends appeared in arms. 

. .in 
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}n the piazza where the balia was sitting. 1'he 
debates concerniag Cosmo lasted four days, 
during which time he was confined to a strong 
room called the Albcrghettino, whence he had 
an opportunity of hraring and seeing (ho bustle 
that was made concerning his life^ death, or ba* 
nishment. This hlled him with apprehensions 
least his enemies should take him off by poison ; 
and, for four days, he ate only a little bread. 
His keeper's name was Malavolti, who, ob- 
serving Cosmo^s distrust, considered it as a re* 
flection upon his own honour. Ue declared that 
no foul dealings should be offered to him while 
In his custody ; and, to prove his sincerity, he 
ordered ^ victuals to be brought, of which he 
tasted before his face. This generous behaviour 
filled the prisoner's eyes with^ears of gratitude; 
find he won so far upon his keeper, that^ being 
now rc-disposcd to the comforts oCsociety, Ma« 
Wvoiti introduced to his company one Fargan. 
hacio, a man of wit and humour, intimately ac« 
quainted with the gonfalonier. Cosmo knew 
that :noney, at that tiipe, went a great way in 
Florence; and, after supper, Malavolti haying 
prudently * withdrawi^, Cosmo, after a most 
obliging address, gave Fargannacio a private 
token to receive, on his account, eliBven hundred 
ducats at the hospital of Santa Maria Nuova ; 
one hundred of which he allotted to Farganna. 
cio himself, and the other thousand was to be 
paid to the gonfalonier. This welUtimed bribe, 
by softening the gonfalonier, mollified Cosmo's 
fate, and his sentence was, that he should be 
sent in exile to Padua. Rinaldo was thus dis« 
appointed, and Cosmo, two years afterward, 
was recalled from exile. Upon his return to 

B b 2 Florence, 
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4 y. Florence, he was received with acclama^ 
\a^a ^^^^h ^"^ distinguished by the glorioos 
^ '*^^* titles of " The Friend of the People, and 
the Father of his Country." 

In the following year, war took place with 
Philip Visconti of Milan, and continued, with 
little interruption, till his death, in 1447. The 
eight succeeding years were spent in continual 
contests with Alphonso king of Napies. 

In the year 1464, died Cosmo de' Medici, who, 
though the private subject of a republic, had 
more riches than any king in Europe, and laid 
out more money in works of taste, magnificence, 
learning, and charity, than all the kings, princes, 
and states of that, or the subsequent age, those 
of his own family excepted. He lent vast suns 
to the public, the payment of which he ncrer 
required ; and there was scarce a citizen in Flo- 
rence whom^he did not, at one time or other^ 
assist with money, without the smallc^st expecta. 
tion of its being returned. His religions founda. 
tions were prodigious. His private buildings 
were equally sumptuous. His palace in Florence 
exceeded that of any sovereign prince of his time; 
and he had others in different parts of the coun- 
try. His munificence even reached Jerusalem, 
where he erected a noble hospital for poor dis- 
tressed pilgrims. 

In those works of more than royal expcnee, 
he might have been equalled by men equally 
rich ; but his deportment and manner were un- 
exampled. In his private conversation, he was 
humble, unaffected, unassuming. Every thing 
regarding his own person was plain and modest. 
The cxpenccs of Cosmo were laid out for the 
cm I)cllishmcnt of \\\s cowwlty ^«iud begot no caivy, 
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because all his fellow citizens partook of them. 
But with all that simplicity of life, he had bold 
notions of his country's dignity and interest. 
His intelligence was beyond that of any prince, 
and there was scarce a court in Europe where 
he did not entertain a private agent. By these 
means, he always had it in his power to disap. 
point, perplex, and confound the intrigues of his 
country's enemies. His presence was yenerablej 
though his stature was mean ; and his features 
appear to have been strong and harsh. He is 
not celebrated for learning, though he was the 
greatest patron of learned men of his age. He 
"was never known to regret but two things : 
first, that he had not done all the good he wished 
to do to mankind ; secondly, that he had not 
sufficiently aggrandized his country. Cosmo 
was no bigot ; for one of his usual sayings was, 
^^ that a cohimonwealth was not to be defended 
by beads in men^s hands." His countrymen 
inscribed his tomb with the title of '' Father of 
his Country." 

He was succeeded in the government by his 
son Peter, who, after a turbulent administration 
of six years, was followed by his sons Lorenzo 
and Giuliano. These princes had not long been 
promoted to this dignity, when a con. . j^ 
spiracy was formed against them by the - '* 
family of the Pazzi, at that time the se. 
cond in Florence. Giuliano was murdered^ 
but Lorenzo escaped, caused the conspirators to 
be punished, and retained the government. The 
Florentines were, soon after, engaged in war 
with the pope and the king of Naples, which 
was, at last, put an end to by the able negoeia. 
tion of Lorenzo. Wars also followed with the 

Bb3 ^l^M^ 
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Venetians and the Genoese ; and, towards the 
. Y^ end of the century, Lorenzo died, aged 
- ' * no more than forty.four years. This 

' great man resembled his tllastrions pre- 
decessors in all their public and priTate 'virtues. 
Lorenzo was saccec^ed by his son Peter, who, 
by submitting to Charles VIIL of France, bc« 
trayed bis country. Charles, soon after, entered 
Florence as a conqueror, and^ei^pelled the Me- 
dici. Peter afterwards unsuccessfully attempted 
to recover his authority. War with Pisa, Genoa, 
and Venice followed, and, during fifteen years, 
A •fl disturbed the tranquillity of Florence. 
. * ^' The cardinal de' Medici then usurped the. 

* government, and, two years after, by tfatf 
death of pope Julius, was promoted to the papal 
chair, by the name of Leo X. He was snc 
ceeded by Jullaii de Medici, who was likewise 
elected pope, assuming the name of Clement Vlf. 
On his being made a prisoner by the Imperialists, 
a revolution took pUce in Florence, in favour 
of the popular goYcmment. But it was quickly 
reversed by the emperor Charles V. who, laying 
siege to the city, forced it to capitulate, and re. 
stored the family of Medici. Alessandro de'Me. 
dici was first promoted to the government, bnt, 
being a worthless libertine, Lorenzo de' Medici 
laid a plot for his destruction. He decoyed Ales, 
sandro to his own house, on pretence of having 
procured a beautiful young woman for his par. 
amour, and there, with the help of one servant, 
he basely stabbed him as he reposed upon a 
couch. 

A yx Cosmo de'Medici now sncceded to the 

j^«-* du6al crpwn, which he supported, with 

honour, during thirty-eight years. The 

cncou. 
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encoiiragcracnt he gave to the practice and study 
of all the fine arts, prove him to have been oue 
of the greatest patrons of human genius, tliathas 
appeared since the days of Augustus- The names 
of his sons were John and Garcias. The latter 
w^s of a furious Tindictivc disposition, and quaar • 
relling one day with his brother, stabbed him to 
the heart with a dagger. His father taxed him 
with the murder, and the youth denied it, at 
first, with great warmth ; but, beiug introduced 
into the room where the body lay, it is said to 
have bled (very possibly by chance) at bis ap-. 
proach. He then threw himself at his father's 
feet, and confessed his guilt. The father, who 
had resolved on the part he was to act, solemn- 
ly desired his son to prepare for death ; adding, 
that he ought to think himself happy ip losing 
a life he was unworthy to enjoy, by the hands 
of him who gave it. He then unsheathed the 
dagger with which the cardinal had been mur- 
dered, and plunging it into his bosom, he fell 
dead by his brother's side. 

Cosmo was succeeded by his son Francis, who 
died in 1587, not without suspicion of being 
poisoned by his brother Ferdinand, who suc- 
ceeded him as grand duke, after having resigned 
his cardinal's hat, in the fifty.second year of his^ 
age. Ferdinand died in 1609, and was succeeded 
by his son Cosmo II. Cosmo was succeeded by 
Ferdinand, a prince of a more active disposition 
than any of his. immediate predecessors. He 
^married the daughter of the duke of Urbino, by 
whom he had two sons, Cosmo III. and Francis 
JNIaria, afterwards a cardinal, and died in the 
year 1670. 

^ Cosmo 
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Cosmo III. in the year 166 1, married Marga- 
ret Louisa of Orleans, daughter of Gaston duke 
of Orleans, brother to Louis^ XIII. Cosmo, 
however, could not haye made a more unforta. 
nate match. The gai 3ty aiid licentiousness of his 
wife« and the gloom of devotion and formality 
vhich pervaded his conduct, were little con. 
sistent. A separation took place, and all the 
authority of .the French king could not induce 
him to invite her" back. ^ Cosmo obtained from 
tl e emparor Joseph, and from the pope, Inno. 
cent XII. the title of royal highness, and died, 
soon after, in the year 1700. 
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Abridgment of the Papal Porsoer in Tuscany; 
Regulation for burying the Dead in one comm 
mon Cemetery ; Invasion of Tiiscany by tlte 
French^ and Resignation of the Grand Duke; 
Son of the Duke of Parma promoted to the 
Sovereignty. 

JOHN GASTON succeeded his father, as 
grand duke of Tuscany, in 1701, This 
jirince led a life of effeminacy and retfrement in 
the recesses of his palace. During his reign, 
but without consulting him, the emperor and the 
French and Spanish kings, foreseeing that he 
-^vould have no children, disposed of his states, 
which passed through several hands, according 
to the interests of those powers. At last, . j^ 
the grand duchy of Tuscany was defini. ^^^j' 
tively annexed to the house of Austria ; 
and, to prevent these dominions from suffering 
by the absence of their sovereign, a? well as that 
the revenues might be expended on the spot, and 
give to it animation^ they were made the inhe- 
ritance of the younger brothers of the imperial 
family. 

The first of the princes of the Austro-Lor- 
raine family, was Francis, who, in 1765, was 
followed by his brother Peter-Leopold-Joseph. 
During his reign, a new law was passed in the 
grand duchy of Tuscany, regulating the age, 
terms, and manner of admission, of persons of 
cither sex, into the mouastic orders. This law 
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laid such restrictions with respect to age, publit 
eKamiiiation,andmaay other particulars; obl'^ 
Eurh a I iigth of time to be taken in (leliberatioa; 
and alforded so nnboundctl a liberty to the pn- 
son dclibeiaring, as eflectnally cured those erib 
. ^ tliat arose from the nnnatural Tiolence 
fV* |:' and interested views of parents and raU> 
' ^ions, in campelling or circuniTeDtiBf: 
those under their c^rc, to embrace a mode of 
liff, for which they vere not ordained b^ vu 
ttire. In I78'2< the grand duke entirely abo. 
lishcd the Inquisition in bis dominions. 

But it is to he regretted, that he, who, in other 
re^^uects, had done so much to the £ alii' faction 
and for the good of his subjects, should, som 
^ l> aftiT, haye adopted a project totally n- 
f_' /' pugnant to general opinion, and whici 
' ■ carried with it the appearance of inTid. 
ing the common rights, and wantonly sporting 
with the tendercst feelings of mankind. The 
inhabitants of Florence were compelled eternal. 
\y tn resign the dead bodies of their dcarnl 
fiieads, within a short limited term after tkeit 
decease, without any distinction of age, ki, 
beauty, rank, or quality, into the rude and tu1> 
gar hands of that lowest class of mankind, «ho 
alone could be found to submit to so odians 
an employment, as that of carrying dead bodid 
of every description to one common cemetery. 

Ail tlio circumstances relative to this disposai 
of thft dead were odious and horrible in the ez> 
trcnic. A n^nrhine, upon the construction of i 
iulI large enough to contain all tbcf 
ttf the diy, passed through it about niid- 
I The budy was ordered to be thrown 
headlong 
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headlong into this commoik receptacle, amidst 
ca^cajkes of every sort and in every state of dis. 
temper, which it already contained ; sb that the 
grave was not necessary, in this instance, to le*. 
vel all distinction : friends akid relations coultjl 
neither see, hear, -or know any further of the 
beloved husband, wife, child, or parent. The 
horrid waggon was driven, in the dark, to a 
walled Cemetery, at a few miles distance, where 
the bodies were thrown into one common grave : 
the thief, the murderer, and those whose car« 
cases were already putrid with the most loath- n 
some distempers, being indiscriminately blended 
with beings once possessed of learning, virtue, 
courage, the unspotted matron of high rank, 
and the modest delicate virgin, whose opening 
beauties seemed yet scarcely faded. 

Such an outrage upon all the feelings and ha* 
bits of humanity , upon those mournful duties and 
attentions to the remains of the deceased, which, 
in every age and every country, time and piety' 
had rendered sacred to the delicacy of the softer 
sex, and to the laws of decorum and decency, ' 
, has seldom been attempted. The dreadful enor- 
mities to which the bodies may, in some cases, 
be subjected, under the rufiian hands to which 
they are committed, will be felt by those who 
know the profligacy of mankind. It ]>eeds 
scarcely be mentioned, that this regulation el* 
cited the utmost disgust and horror in the inha- 
bitants of Florence and its environs ; particu- 
larly those of the superior orders, who aban. 
doned their beautiful villas, whether in sight of 
the cemetery, or in the neighbourhood of the 
road through which the horrible night-waggon 
took tts stated course. 

Some 
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Some years after this occurrence, Lcopald k* 
signed to his son FerdlnanJ.Joseph-John, tke 
duchy of Tuscany 9 to mount the imperial throne, 
^ f^ nor did he, without regret, relinquisli 
^' ^' the delightful abodes of Tuscany. The 

people then took advantage of his ab- : 
sence to make loud complaints of his suppressioe ' 
of the religious orders, and to insist on tbdi 
being restored. An insurrection took place at 
Florence, which appeared so dangerous, that a 
proclamation was issued by the regency, grast- ' 
ing a full restoration of all that liad been sop' i 
pressed. 

Nothing of importance occurs in the subse- 
quent history of Florence, till the invasion of 
Italy by the troops o^ the French republic, when 
the grand-duke and his family were forced to 
1. -pi ^^^^ refuge in Leghorn, in consequeoce 
1708* ^^ ^ requisition to prepare quarters in 
his capital for five thousand French sol- 
diers. 

Three years after this occurrence, the French 
sought and actually found a pretex^t for the in- 
vasion even of Tuscany. General Sominariva^ 
and the co^ps of Austrians, who were in the 
duohy, to the number of two thousand five h«iu 
* j^ dred, were permitted to retire. Theraer* 

1801* c^^^^iz^ o^ ^^ English found in Tni*' 
cany, particularly at Leghorn, though 
that city had been permitted to retain its nen- 
trality, by the armistice of Marengo, was, in 
open violation of public faith and the law of aa- 
tions, confiscated for the benefit af the repablic 
But the English had taken cave to av^ themselves 
of their shipping : so that the French treasury 

was 
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was not much enriched by the plunder of the 
English merchants of Leghorn. 

By the subsequent treaty concluded at Lnne« 
ipille, the grand duke Ferdinand was obliged to 
give up Tuscany to a prince of Spain, Louis thA 
eldest son of the duke of Parma, on whom the 
French bestowed the title of king of Etruria, 
having eiVcted the grand-duchy into a kingdom^ 
and restored the ancient name of the country. 
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, CHAP. I. 

» 

Reigns of the Lombard Princes of BeneveHiOy 
Sfc. Arrival of the Normans^ and consequetU 
change' of Government, Naples and Sicily 
annexed to the Crown of Spain* 

> 

WHEN Chitrlemagne reyersed the throne of 
the'Lombardkiiigs, and made Dcsiderius 
4 «^ a prisoner, he, at the same time, obliged 
Jrj* ' the dukes of Friuli, Spol^to, and Bene- 
vento, to acknowledge his supremacy ; 
but allowed them to exercise the same power 
and authority which they had enjoyed before his 
conquest. Of these three dukedoms, Benevento 
-was by far the jnost extensive and powerful, as 
it comprehended almost all that part of Italy 
"which is, at present, known by the name of the 
kingdom of Naples. 

This flourishing and extensive dukedom was 
A n S^^^^^^^ ^y Arechis, who had married 
* . ' one of the daughters of the last king of 
the Lombards, but had submitted and 
taken the oath of allegiance to the emperor 
Charles* Some years afterwards, however, he 
renounced this allegiance, declared himself an 
independeixt sovereign, and invaded the territo* 
Ties of the p0))e; but was, soon after, forced by 
Charlemagne to submit, and give his Son Gri* 
moald as a hostage for his fidelity. 

After 
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After the death of Arcchis, the Dcaerentans 
seat ambassadors to king Charles, demanding 
Grimoald, the sou of their late prince, -with great 
submission and earnest entreaty. Charlemagne 
permitted Grimpald to depart, after he had agreed 
to the following conditions : that he should ob. 
lige the Lombards to shave their beards ; that, in 
-writings, and on the money, the name of the 
"king should be put before that of the prince ; 
and that he should cause the walls of Salerno, 
Acercnza, and Consia, to be demolished. Gri. 
moald, however, revolted soon after. In 793, his 
territories were invaded by the Franks; and, in; 
805, after having gloriously withstood the great 
poM'er of the French, he died^ and was buried at 
Salerno. 

Grimoald II. then succeeded to the principa. 
lity of Benevento, and became tributary to the 
emperor. A conspiracy was formed against this 
prince, by Daufcrius, a noble Bcneventan, who 
being delivered up, Grimoald was so merciful, as 
not only to pardon him, but to receive him into 
fprmcr favour ; the traitor, however, reflecting 
upon the heinousness of his crime, whs seized 
with remorse, and went a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Lan^^ carrying a large stone in his mouth, 
by way of penance, which he never took out but 
at meals. Grimoald, a few years aftcr^ was 
murdered by Radelchis, count of Consia, and 
Sico, gastald of Acerenza, who supceeded him 
in the principality. 

Sicardo afterwards succeeded his father in tlift 
government ; but, being murdered by his ^ ^^ 
nobles, was followed by his brother Si- j.* T* 
conolphus, and by Radelchis, between * 

Ifhom the eniperor divided the principality, Af« 

Pea 
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Some years after this, hostilities took p1ac» 
between pope Iniiocent and Roger, who took 
his holiness prisoner, and forced him to confirm 
to him the title of king. He was sacceeded by 
William in 1154, by William II. in 1166, by 
Tancred, count of Lecce, in 1190, and by Fre- 
deric, in 1208. Frederic, two years afterwards, 
was elected emperor; and, being greatly delight* 
ed with the situation of Naples, resolved to make 
it the chief place of his residence. For this pur- 
pose, he enlarged and embellished the a |^ 
city, and erected the private schools, ^aoA* 
-which had long flourished there, into an * 

university. Frederic was engaged in perpetual 
contests with the popes. Innocent IVT even en- 
couraged a conspiracy against his life ; and he, 
in return, hired two assassins to murder Inno- 
cent. Frederic, soon after, died in Apulia, . -. 
and was succeeded by his eldest son ^ann 
Conrad, whose pretensions, however,were 
opposed by Manfred, the natural son of his 
father. Conrad died Ifour years after, and was 
succeeded by Conradin, whose army was at- 
tacked and dispersed by Manfred. In 1253, 
Manfred assumed the crown of Sicily ; and, in 
1266, was defeated and slain by the army of 
Charles of Anjou, on whom pope Urba-n had 
conferred the title of king. 

Conradin, soon after, laid claim to Sicily, and 
inarched with an army into Italy, but was en. 
tirdy defeated and taken prisoner by Charles. 
The Germans, in Conrad's army, who survived 
the battle, continued in a body, and, conferring 
the command on one Stico, a blacksmith of 
Wiirtzburg, made good their retreat to Ger- 
many, when Stico, withdrawing himself pri- 

C c 3 ^-aXs? 
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-lately from the army, returned to his forge. On - 
the twenty-gixth of OctoI)er, however, the yoong 
prmce Conradiii) then but serenteen years of 
age, was conducted with the duke of Anstria, 
Gkaiido da Pisa, and some others, icy a s6aiFold 
j. j^ 4n the market-place of Naples, 'where 
1269* ^^^^ "^ere publicly beheaded, to th« 
eternal infamy of king Charles, and the 
genera] regret of the spectators. Soon after this 
execution, the mother of Conrad arrived at Na«i 
pies, 'With a large sum of money and many 
jewels for the ra-nsom of her son, bnt finding 
him dead, she caused his body to be taken up 
ind bttfitd in a convent, whither in sorrow she 
retired fot life. 

Charles, being pleased with the situation of 
A D ^^P^^^9 caused CastH Nnovo to be re- 
l47i' bnilt after the French fashion, and adorn, 
ed the city . with several new churches 
and monasteries^ He repaired and strengthened 
the fortifications ; caused the streets of the city 
to be finely paved with square atones, taken out 
of the Via Appia; and, to- encourage traffic, 
mad^ a new market-place, much larger than the 
former. He particularly enlarged the univer* 
sity, and bestowed upon ft many new prerog?* 
tives and privileges, promising his toyal pro- 
tection to the youth of all nations' who should 
go thither to study. 

Charles, however, entirely lost the affections 
of the Sicilians by his arbitr^^ry and oppressive 
governmenfr; sod disobliged' the pope by refusing 
to give his daughter in- marriage to one of the 
Orsini. NicHohis, therefore, resolved to humble 
him^ and entered into a conspiracy with John di 
Procidft against him. Oa Easter Monday^ the 

chief 
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chief of tlie canspirators had asiipmbled . » 
at Palenno; and, afte/ dinner, both the ,000' 
Patermitans and the French went, in a 
grand procession, to th« church of Monfreale, 
abont thrre miles without the city. While they 
were sporting in the Held!), a bride happened to 
pass by with her train, who iHyng obKcrred by 
one Drochets. a Frenchman, he ran to her, and 
began to use her in a nide manner, under i>re^ 
tenpB of searching for concealed arms. A young 
Sicilianj inSanled with resentment, stabb^ him 
with his own sword, and, the conspirators taking 
advantage of this occurrence, two hundred 
French were immediately murdered. The en. 
raged populace then ran to the city, calling out, 
" Let the French die, let the French die!" and. 
without any distinction of age. or sex, massacred 
all of that nation, eren- those who were in 
the churches. The chief conspirators then left 
Palermo, and excited the inhabitants to murder 
the French all over the island. Eight thousand 
persons are said to hare perished on this occa- 
sion. Several authors relate that, on the same 
day, and the same liour, at the ringing of th* 
bell for vespers or erening prayers, the French 
throughout the island were massacred, not only . 
by laymen, but also by the Dominicans, Fran. 
cisrans, and other montcs; and that the rage of , 
the murderers was so furious, that they did not 
even spare their own re'ations, but ripped np 
those Sicilian women who were 'with child by 
Prenrhmen, and dashed t^eir infants against the 
walls; the whole massacre being over in two 
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Peter, king of Aragon, who, in consequence, 
vas, soon after, crowned at Palermo, and, from 
this period, the history of Naples and Sicily is 
one unvaried and uninteresting detail of similar 
scenes of war and invasion, during nearly the 
$pace of tvvo hundred years. The story of Joaa 
of Naplos, however, may be worth relating. 
This prince?!^, when only five years of age, was 
betrothed to Andrew, the second son of the king 
of Hungary. Upon the death of her grandfa- 
thor Robert, in 1343, Joan was appointed his 
successor, and two years afterwards, the pope 
granted a bull for the coronation of her husband 
Andrew. The priqces of the blood having ustd 
their utmost endeavours to prevent the granting 
of the bull ; but, their hopes being disappointed, 
they now formed a conspiracy to murder the 
* y. ^*og, with the consent even of Joan, 
1 S4 * ^^^ ^^ openly accused of adultery 
with her cousin Louis prince of Tarento, 
and several other persons about her coiirt. She 
is said, by many authors, to have couceived a 
disgust for her husband, on account of his bar. 
barous Hungarian manners, his insolence and 
debility, which last was owing to his excesses 
after the consummation of their marriage. An- 
drew, having gone with his queen to Aversa, on 
the 18th of September, about midnight, was 
called out of his bed-chamber by one of the 
coRspirators, under pretence of some important 
news from Naples. He had no sooner entered 
the hall adjoining, than they threw a rope about 
his neck and strangled him, by hanging him 
over a balcony into the garden, at the same time, 
^or^uring him aiiet x\xfi m<i^\. q\\sj^tkw\>nrx^^& 
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appears bj informations taken roncerning tha 
murderers, by order of pojie Ck'iiient.* The 
conspirators, being discoTered by an IIiiDga. 
rian maid, left the corpse in the gardin, «iid 
ficd. Joanapp.ared but slightly concftrned at tho 
murder, and, ne\t morning, roturnodto NdyilcS, 
whence sh^ irrote to the pope and Lewis, king 
of. Hungary, giving them an acconnt of the fact, 
and assuring them of her. innocence. Soon alter 
she was delivered of a sun, who was named Ca, 
robert, after his grandfather, and, soon after, 
created duke of Calabria. 

The pope, upon hearing of the murder, ex- 
prcKsod great resentment and grief, and queea 
Joan, under preti^nce of securing the klngdun 
against the threatened Hungarian invasion, mar. 
Tied Lewis of Tarento, without waitix^ for Ilia 
dispensation. As her husband was her fnll cou. 
sin, the marriage was looked upon as ioeestnons, 
and she was besides accused of having had a. 
criminal intimacy with him during the life of 
Andrew. The kiu^ of tinngary, however, soon 
after, en iered Naples with a black standard, on 
which his brother was represented as strangled. . 
Joan, in the mean time, He'd to Provence, and af- 
terwards to Avignon, where she was kindly re< 
ccivcd by the pope, who, on condition "fin 
her presenting to h™ Avignon and its ,aJa'' 
territory, declared her innocent. Yet 
she, soon after, poisoned her second husband, 
Lewis; she poisoned also her third husband, 
•James of Majorca, and married a fourth hnS. 
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band, Otlio of Brunswick, Joan, however, soou 
after, sulTered the panishmeut due to her crimes. 
After a long separation, Alphonso of Ara- 
gon, at last, united both Sicily and Naples under 
Ins dominion. During the government of his 
bon, these kingdoms were unsuccessfully in. 
. y. vaded by John of An jou, and during that 

1 495 *^^^ "^ ^"^ grandson, by Charles VIII. 
' of France. In the reign of their success 
sor Frederic, Naples was invaded by the kings of 
France and Spain, who divided it betwixt them ; 
but, a difference taking place about the limits of 
their shares, the Frettch were expelled from 
^ y. the kingdom, and the government, at 
1 ^O-l* ^^^*> devolved to the king of Aragon, 
^ * Upon the death of Ferdinand, Charles 
V. succeeded to Naples, as well as to the rest of 
the Spanish'i^oiiarchy. In his reign, Francis I. 
of France, also invaded Naples, but was by him 
^ j^ made a prisoner, and carried into Spain. 
1 i^s' ^"""S ^^^ government of Charles, and 
that of his successors, Philip II. Philip 
III. and Philip IV. Naples was governed by 
the viceroys of Spain, and suffered from their 
oppression. 

It was under the government of the duke of 
Arcos, the viceroy of Philip IV* that the Nea* 
politans, led by Massaniello, a poor fisherman, 
rose against the Spaniards, and compelled the 
. 1^ viceroy to a dishonourable treaty. They 
^^4 J* even renounced their allegiance to Spain, 
but, soon after, returned to it. Upon the 
death of Philip IV. Charles VI. succeeded to the 
crown ofSpain^ and adopted Philip of Anjou, af- 
tef wards PhiVip V • a."^ i\i^\kstv^ ol ^Vv^ ^^SkTcsoivai^, 
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CHAP. II. 

^Ahridgment of the Papal Power in Naples; 
Naples surrendered to the French^ and con'" 
stituted a Repi^blic ; recovered by the com^ 
bined English^ Russian^ Neapolitan^ Turkish^ 
and Portuguese Army ; and the Sovereignty 
of the King te-establishcd, ' . 

IN 1700, Philip succeeded to the crown of 
Naples and Sicily. His title, however, was 
opposed by the house of Austria, which, while 
it contended with that of Bourbon for the crown - 
of Spain, envied it also the sceptre of Naples. 
Its views of aggrandijfcracnt were not in vain : 
a conspiracy procured thegovernment of Naples, 
for Charles II. son of the emperor Leopold, Phi- 
Iij)'s competitor. By the conditions of the gene- 
ral peace, Naples again owned the sway of Phi- 
lip ; but Sicily was given to the duke of * ^^ 
Savoy. The emperor Charles VI. how- ^Jiq* 
ever, by force, seized upon Naples some 
years ^terwards ; and, by cession, obtained also 
Sicily, lie reigned over them for several years, 
till Don Carlos, being vested with the . ,^ 
rights of his father, who was yet alive, ^j\^' 
conquered these two kingdoms, and fix- 
.ed the scat of his government among his sub- 
jects. 

During the two centuries immediately pre. 
ceding his reign, the sovereigns residing at a 
distance, had draihed these kingdoms of both 
men and money; but now prosv^cdty voak^j- 
stored by the presence oi a m\\\ -axA ^<^<^\ y^» 
mic king. New vigour via* ^^cwloxa^^oz^B^ 
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tures ; the commerce with the LieYant, then nearly 
extinct, was revived; a strict police was esta. 
blished ; and an order and regularity, before an. 
known, were introduced into the juridical and 
financial departments of the state. Aided by 
these wise institutions, Don Carlos changed the 
J. p. face of his kingdoms ; and some yean 
Y'" g afterwards, when, on the death of hii 
' brother Charles YI. he went to take pos. 
session of the crown of Spain, Kft them in a 
flourishing condition to his son Ferdinand IV. 
In tie year 1767, the Jesuits were expelled 
from Naples. Without ceremony or leave he* 
ing asked, they were all conveyed into the 
pope's dominions ; the vicinity of whose ter. * 
ritories made every scheme of opposition fruit, 
less. The court of Rome complained loudly of 
this outrage, and presented memorials to all the 
foreign ministers in that city. In these memo* 
rials, the pope complains, that the king of Naples 
has violated, in the first place, the divine right, 
by ithe manner in which his soldiers entered into 
holy places, and by the sequestration of the ec- 
clesiastical revenues ; secondly, the right of man. 
kind, by forcibly depositing some of bis subjects 
in the dominions of his holiness, and by mafch* 
ing his troops into a country that was not his 
own ; and lastly, the right of good neighbour* 
hood, in not communicating his design to the 
pope, both as the head of the church and as a 
temporal prince, who has the supreme sovew 
reignty over Naples. These memorials produced 
the same effect, which the remonstrances oC 
weak princes to their powerful neighbours gene* 
ra/iy do : they 'were t^v^^*\'*j 'wsksr^sjx^^^sA^A 
further notice Uk^cu ol i\l«ox. *W^ ^^»S&as^.^ 
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-SiDT^ Neanolitan minuiter at Ilome, made t . 
verba) declaration to the following purport : 
*' That every sortrcign having a right to drive 
from ills duminioiiB ptrsons couTicted of bi lag 
cncmien thereof, no other means could be found 
of getting rid of those fathers, than causing 
thoin to be escorted to the Ecclesiatical State, 
since the kingdoot of Naples had no other fron- 
tiers ; and that, as to the confiscation of the efiiecta 
of the society, it no less belongid, by the same 
right of sovereignty, to the royal treasury." It 
u said, that the number of Jesuits transported 
from the kingdom of Naples, exclusive of those 
from Sicily, to the papal dominioDS, amounted 
to 1 500. 

Nothing eminently important in the stibie- 
quent history of Naples occur* till the period 
ef the invaition of Italy by the French, . q 
ithen, after some immaterial hostilities, |i.'(,a* 
a suspension of arms was agreed to be- ' 

tween the king of Naples and the republican 
commander. The multipticity of operations, at 
that time, undertaken by the French, did not 
permit them to exert severity with a prince who 
vas able considerably to opjpo.se tb<:m j and, 
about the middle of October, a peace Mas con- 
cluded bctwt«n the two powers. Naples, how> 
ever, vas requirt^d to pay the sum of eight mil- 
lions either in money or in naval stores. 

Two years after this, however, the friends of 
the French republic were ordered to quit the 
Neapolitan territoiies> General Mack was also 
dispatched, by the imperial court, to organize 
Ibe Neapolitan Amy on tbe Austrian plan ; the 
grcatat efforts were m^de^ and tl»i&<aiXuasD.«,ta>Mj. . 
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army, known in that kingdom for agcss, was 
collected. It was with reason that the king 
of Naples made these preparations. The wrath 
of the French was kindled to the highest pitch, 
at the unfeigned exultation he had, in commoft 
with his people, displayed at the success of the 
English in the battle of the Nile. He bad gone 
out to sea, to meet admiral Nelson, and. received 
him with undissembled joy. His victory over • 
the French, and the destruction of their fleet, 
were celebrated at Naples, as triumphs in which 
the whole kingdom was deeply interested : the 
English cockade was worn by multitudes, who 
expressed, without disguise, that the time was 

' come for the utter downfal of the. French. 

The king now put himself at the head of 
his army, accompanied by general Mack, and 
marched into the territory of the Roman re- 
jpublic. At first, he was successful ; but as soon 
as the French had recovered from their surprise, 
and collected some troops, the Neapolitans, 
though superior in force, were defeated in every 
engagement. Shattered and dispirited, they re- 
treated with precipitation. The king, with 
part of the troops, repaired to his capital: the 

_ general, with the remainder, undertook the de- 
fence of Capua; whence he sent a letter to 
Championet, the French commander, propos- 
ing an armistice, on account of the severity of ' 
the weather and the badness of the roads. The * 
Frenchman returned for answer, that, as his 
army had overcome the difficulties of both the . 
way and the weather, with their usual paticnco, 
he should not halt until he had made his entnr 
into Naples. The French were victorious in 
every rencounter, and three succossive propo- 
sitions 
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sif Ions ^^crc made to iIumii for an armis- . -^ 
tico with the Neapolitan yiiriny. This wJq^* 
was agreed to, in the following year, ou * . . 

terms very hard to the Neapolitans. 

By the time that the armistice was concluded, 
the king of the two Sicilies, with the royal family, 
had been, for some days, after a tempestuous 
voyage, safely lafwled at Palermo. It was not 
u'ilhoatmuch reluctance that the king quitted 
t6e seat of his government. At length, how- 
evLT, having created the prince Pignatclli vice- 
roy, he embarked on board the British ships,* 
consinariili^d by lord Nelson, during the night of * " 
the first of January, with his court, accompanied 
by the Britidh, Austrian, and Russian ambassa- 
dors. For the tranquillity of the city, a civic 
f^uard was formed; atid large sums of money, 
as v.ell as arms, were distributed among the 
Lazzaroni, for the purpose of encouraging and 
maintaining their wonted loyalty. 

J>ut a revolutionary party now arose in Naples, 
and waged open war with the royalists. The 
jyjzzaroni, who were in the royal interest, took 
possession of ail the arms, and, forming them, 
selves into bands, ran through the streets, invo, 
king the names of the king and St. Januarius. 
General Mack was noted as a traitor,- and the 
remains of the arm^ which he commanded as 
Jacobins, corupted by French gold. Even ihe^ 
viceroy was become an object of suspicion, and, 
apprehensive of the danger that awaited him from 
both sides, prudently withdrew to his barge, that 
lay in the bay, aud set sail for Sicily. The soU • 
diers, torrihed by the numbers, and the menaces 
of t}w Lazzaroiti^ deserted to tYie VtcwOoi \w^K'5»^ 
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and, in t\ro days^ the Neapolitan army was totalljr 
disorganized and annihilated. General Mack < 
ercn demanded an asylum from Cham pionct 

The Lazzaroni, exasperated at the escaped 
their prey, collected themselves in a body, xA 
rushed, like madmen, on the French posts, it 
Ponte Rotto; routed the advanced guards, 
and penetrated even to the line, lieturniogto 
the city, they put to death ail whom they sui< 
pected of attachment to the French. *Thc w- 
Tolntionarv party, headed by the prince Mo< 
literno, now seized the" castle of St. Elmo ; k* 
telligence of which was the signal for Chanu 
, pionet to make the attack. He advanced, ererf 
thing was ready for an a^saalt, and Naples wai 
on the point of being given up to all the horrori 
of a storm, when Cham pionct, anxioufi to prcTeftt 
80 great and so unnecof sary a waste of life, ad* 
dressed a proclamation to that effect, by thechifif 
of a squadron, to the magistrates of the city. Bst 
Naples had now no magistrates. Such of the in- 
habitants as had not taken up arms, had shot 
themselves up in their houses, or concealed thenu 
selve from the fury of the Lazzaroni, who, to the 
number of sixty thousand, had $worn to defend 
themselves to the la^t. The messenger of Cham* 
pionet was received by a volley of musketry. 
A ball broke the pommel of his saddle ; and, on 
his attempting to make them understand the ge« 
neral's proposition, another volley forced him to 
retreat. 

The French, therefore, prepared the attack. 
Orders were given for two4)attalions, stationed ok 
Capo*di*Moute, toTtwf cVv,\tv tlv« silence of the en- 
suing night, to joiTi t\\^ \)«At\o\i?i\xvSs\.,VX\cw-ci^^V^ 
/|itf ciUdel was to q^mx ^ ^^.u^t^ ^^Ocax^ ^ 
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_aH itBartUlt'ry upon thccity; upon which, also, 
general Klbc was to open all his batterict. ^he ' 
ivhole army, ii^rcsting Ihe city, were to rush for., 
-warJ, aud bear down eitry thing that opposed 
them. ColumDS, armed with torches, were to 
ca rry fire aiiiJ drnolalion wherever they could pc. 
iictrale. Tlie Luzzaroni, drawn up in columns, 
anticipated the attack, with astonishing address 
and courage. A^'hcn repulsed, they returned 
again to the charge, and several times rej.ulaed 
the French in their turn. At lengrh, they were 
forCTd to yiclil some ground, of which they dis. 
puted every foot, with part of their artillery, 
i'hc Fr?iicli became masters of seTcral streets, 
ThcLilZKaroluwcrcharaSl^cd and pressed, but not 
vuiiquished. Nipjht overtook the combatants, 
1)ut the fire was slill continued. The French 
troops, overcome with fatigue, divided thcin. 
SL-lves into two criiia) portions. One kept up 
tbe fight, wliilst the other lay down to rest amidst 
i-orp^cs and ruins. At the dawn of day, the 
fury of the couibatant; redoubled, and final vicfc 
tory was yet uncertain. 

From the exhausted st.ite of both parties a 
momenlary cessation took place from mutual 
.slaught4.'r. In this interval, Championct spoke 
to some of the inhabitants who had crept forth 
from their houses, and assured them of protec- 
tion. He professed profound respect for St. 
Januarius, towhom bcputup ferventprayersfor 
the preservation of human lives, and the restora- "^ 
tion of tranquillity to tlie unhappy city uf Naples'. 
'J'be report of the general's respect for St. Jann. 
urius was carried into the ranks of the Lazzaroni, 
The cry of Vivenl les Fran^oU^ Vivt i* R^v^t- 
//fue, began to be lieard . A t^au& «l Vows'ox ■«>» 
D d 3 tva.'Cwmw 
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ftationed, by the French, at the chnrch of the tv« 
felary saint. Th* consign was, Respeci for St, 
Januarius. The genital twice p:>id his homage it 
the shrtnc of the saint. Tlis conTcrsion ftw 
like lightning through the city. Numbers of tte 
Lazzaroni crowdiHl ronnd him as he rode on 
horseback through the streets or squares, and 
kissed his boots. The arenues to the church of 
8t. Jannarins were filled with Lazzaroni, and 
other inhabitants of Naples : one of the chiefs 
of the Lazzaroni, placing himself at the head of 
the French, harangued his terrible soldiers, on 
dcring them to cease their fire and ground thdr 
arms. He was heard rcspcctfnlly and obeyed. 
A shout of general joy'succeedcd to the voice of 
mourning and the ihritks of despair. The war 
. j^ was ended, peace restored, and Naples re. 
"^Q • dnccd under the power of the French. It 
* was, soon after, constituted a republic, 
and hail a proYtsionary gOTcrnment established. 
Trophies of rictory, and ambassadors from Na. 
pies, were now sent to the directory of France, 
who, contrary to the engagements of Cham« 
pi o net, shamefully laid claim to the whole of the 
republic, and much of the private^propcrty of 
the Neapolitans. 

A few months afterwards, howeyer, the great 
Bnccesrv3S of the A ustro- Russian army forced the 
French commander to evacuate Naples. Soon 
after this, cardinal Ruffo, at the head of the roy- 
alist army, consisting of more than twenty thou- 
sand men, and some hundreds of Russians, hav. 
ing defeated the levies made by the republican ' 
government, marched against the capital, which, 
on the 20th of 3utie.,?»wtT<iw^ot^\r3 (;^^v^-^^<Qk5s.v 
A few days after, a coaivi^c«d. ^xm^ ^1 ^.-^ijv^ 
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RbssUn, Tiirkislu PofCngueso, and Italian 
troops, came into the port, directed by JKimiral 
Nol»on ami captain Tro>f bridge. To the treaty 
whieh the cardinal hud <a(;('rccd to with Ure prinee ~ 
of Carracioli, and some other loaderft of the re« 
Eolation, admiral Nelson refased to accede* 
A body of English, Russian, and Portngueie . 
troops, havinf; obtained possession of th« castles 
l>f OtO and Nuovo, inyested the oasfle of St. 
Elmo, which in a few days surrendered by ca« 
pitulation. The garrison was embarked. for 
France, on condition of not sefviti^^ again ti)l 
tn enchani^e should takt! place. It was agfecd, 
that tho patriots of Naples, composing a part of) 
the gnrrit^on, should be given to the allies ; and 
thiit the booty found in the fort, should, at the 
same time, be pat into their haiids, to be re* 
stored to the lawful owners. 

The king of the two Sleilies, who had hoisted 
his flag on board tlie Foudroyant, the English 
admirars ship, saw also his standards waring 
once more orer his capital and the forts which 
defended it. The only towns not yet reduced 
under his authority wei'e, Capua and Gaeta« 
Capua surrendered by capitnlaHon, to commo* ' 
dore Trowbridge, on the 28th. -The French 
garrison laid down their arms on the glacis, on 
the 29th, and marched towards Naples, to b6 
th«rc embarked for France. The surrender of 
Capua wai, two days after, followed by that of 
Gaeta. General Girandon, who commanded, 
at the ^me tiitie, in both places, signed both ca. 
pitulations, and, in both, consented to sarren* 
dcr, unconditionally, the revolted Neapolitans, 
who had taken refuge in Gaeta and Capua, or 
composed part of their garrisons. In consc« 

quence 
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qoence of this, it is painful to relate, that the 
court of Naples appoioted a special commission, 
which, without mnch fonnalitj, pronouDced 
sentence of denth on saoh as had taken an actiTc 
part in the late r«.Tolutionary goycrnDieut. A 
dreadfal scene of cxt cntions ensued, or rather a 
massacre of the most distinguished among the 
patriots, in which even some noble ladies wvre 
sacrificed to a spirit of Tcngeancc and a thirst 
for blood* 

. 1^ But the triumph of the Noapolltaa 
i9i)R ^^"'^ **** been of short duration. On 
the renewal of hostilities which succeeded 
the short interral of peace after the treaty of 
Amiens, a body of Russians, English au\iH:trics, 
were permitted to land on the Neapolitan terri. 
tory. This infraction of a treaty pf neutrality so 
incensed Bonaparte, that after the victory of A iis« 
terlitz, he emphatically declared (he dynaiity of 
Naplestiad ceased to reign. Accordingly he })c. 
stowed the sovercignt)? of that country on his bro- 
ther Joseph, who marched at the head of a nume. 
rous army to take possession. Ferdinand was 
obliged to retire to Sicily ; and, notwithstanding 
the faithful attachment of the Calabrians, and the 
vigorous efforts of the Euglish, who acquired 
immortal honour by defeating the flower of the 
French army on the plains of Maida, he has not 
again been able to obtain a permanent footing 
on the continent of Italy, where the orerwhelm. 
|Dg power of France is now firmly established. 
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CHAP. I, 

iilsiabUshment of the Republic ; Election of tlie 
First Doge ; War with the Venetians ; Re* 
volutions of the Government; Doria restores 
the Liberties of his Countri/. 

THE city of Genoa, or Janua, is iht capital 
of a small territory in the northern part of 
Italy, -extending along the southern shore, from 
the river Macra, to the Var, and separated from 
Lombardy, on the north, by the Apeninemoun« 
t'lins, and on the south washed by the Mcdlter* 
ITdiiean sea. 

In the year 498, Genoa was conquered by the 
Goths ; in 638, by the Lombards ; and in 774, 
it was erected into a niarquisate by the emperor 
Charlemagne. In 950, the Franks haying lost 
all authority in Italy, Genoa assumed the re^ 
publican government. 

During a period of nearly four hnndrcd years, 
from the year 950 till 1339, the history of Ge- 
poa consists of an uninteresting detail of their 
wars with the Venetians and Pisans. But, at the 
expiration of that period, the resentment . -^ 
of the people being excvted ?L^i2k\\v:s\. ^Jaa >^«5«^^ 
nobles^ they inbisted^ Vn ^ VQkXft»M^QS»% 
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manner, upon having an abbot of their own 
chusing ; and twenty of the people, with thi* con- 
sent of the captains, assi-mbled for t4iat purpose. 
"While the mob were impatiently expecting their 
decision, a half-witted mechanic leaped upon a 
bench, and called out, '^ Let Simon Boecanera 
be abbot." He was instanfly seconded by his 
audience, who surrounded Boecanera, and com- 
pelled him to accept of a sword, as the badi^e of 
his otiice. The tW'-nCy electors, terrified by thvit 
clamour, immediately broke up their assembly, 
and joined in the common toIco. Boecanera 
haying, at length, quieted the wproar, thanked 
them for the honour they intended him ; but, as 
none of his family had ever condescended to be 
an abbot, he desind them to chuse another, and 
returned the sword. They were now silent for 
a moment: then exclaimed, ^^ Let him be oar 
supreme ruler." The captains alarmed, under 
pretence of preventing disturbances, begged him 
to acquiesce with the people. Boecanera ac. 
cordingly declared, that he was ready to be 
^bbot, or lord, or whatever they pleased : when 
the multitude cried out, with one voice, ** Vou 
shall be our lord, not abbot!" He again ad. 
dressed them, and said he perceived their infen. 
tion, that he should be joint-ruler with the two 
captains ; but they loudly answered, '' No !" 
"which being repeated, several times, they, at 
length, cried out, ^^ Let him be duke, let him be 
dnke." 

The commons, having thus transferred the 
goveinmcnt from the nobles to one of their own 
body, vainly imagined that they might now, 
Withoat restraint, comm\\. VV^ ^^caAss.'sx ^tw^xxsIx. 
ties, and immed\a*e\^ \>c%;a.tl \.o ^\\iM.«.T v^^ 
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houses of the TioLility; when Boccanera, witH 
grv-at sUadiiKss, opposed their fury, and, at 
kngth, quieted them, by causing some of the chief 
rioters to be executed on the spot« Some nobles 
who conspired against him were likewise put to 
death, and, four years afterwards, Boccancra re- 
signed the goYerument and retired to Pisa. 

John de Murta and John de VaK nte were his 
snccessers, the latter of whom carried on war 
with tlie Venetians, so unfortunately, * -^ 
that Genoa was filled with terror and |a\«|* 
confusion, and the council of the city, 
being apprehensive of a civil war, thought pro- 
per to confer the government of the republic on 
John Visconti, archbishop and lord of Milan. 
Three years ufter this, hoM'ever, Boccanera was . 
again chosen duke, but, soon after, poisoned. 
He was succeeded by Gabriel Adorno, and Do- 
minic Fulgosio, during whose government, a 
rupture happened between the republic and the 
Cypriots : owing to a dispute about precedency 
between the Venetian bajulus and the Genoese 
consul, at the coronation of the young king of 
Cyprus. Each nation supported its claim in a 
tumultuous manner ; but the dispute being de- 
cided by the king's uncles, in favour of the Ve- 
netians, the Genoese resolved to assert their right 
by open force, and, for that purpose, came to the 
palace next day, with arms under their clothes. 

The Venetians, having secret notice of their 
intention, accused theui of a design agztinst the 
kin^r's life; and, the arms being found upon 
then), they were immediately put to * j^ 
death, without any. trial, which was like- i^'wq* 
wise U\v fate of all the oth*?t G«iv^^v»^vci 
the isiaadp except one. Viiio i»c^v«.^ ^\\s:^«^^»c^ 
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wound«d. The republic, inflamed with resent, 
meiit against the Cyp riots and Venetians, decreed 
a large fleet to revenge the indignity, on board 
of which was eml)arked a body of korse and 
foot, with many large battering engines. This 
fleet, in which were several noble volunteers, 
arrived at Cyprus in the beginning of October, 
ander the command of Peter Fulgosio, the 
duke's brother, who, in a few days, made him- 
self master of Famagosta, the capital of the 
island, when he ordered some of the grandees, 
concerned in the massacre of the Genoese, to be 
put to death. He, soon after, reduced the whole 
island, and took one of the king's uncles, with 
the sons of another uncle, anjl sixty nobles and 
knights, prisoners. He aftorwartte restored aH 
his couquosts, except Famagosta, to the king, 
who promised to pay annually, for a ccrtaim 
term of years, forty thousand florins to the Ge- 
noese. As a security for the performance of the 
treaty, the king's uncle and his two cousins 
above mentioned, with several nobles, were sent 
on board sixteen gallics to Genoa. The admiral 
continued a year longer at Cyprus, . when, ap« 
pointing a garrison in Famagosta, he set sail for 
Genoa, where he was received with the greatest 
honours. A present was made him of ten thoa* 
sand florins ; he and his eldest sons were ex* 
empted from all taxes dunng their lives ; and an 
anniversary solemnity was appointed to be held 
on the 10th of October, the day on which Fa- 
magosta surrendered. The Genoese now claUned 
^e exclusive privilege of trading to Cyprus. 

War also took place with the Venetians, who 
neceiVcd a signal ieCeai. T\kfe 0«ck^«&fc ^^vsc^NaaA. 
$kf0 to the city o£ V«ic^> Xi^x^-wt^it^ ^\Xv^5^\jb 
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retire nith losi. A pe^ce was, soon . ^ 
after, con chidcd. During the coorsu of ,»^' 
ibis war, Fulgosio was deposed. His 
surccsson were Nicholas Guarco, Leonardo de 
Montalto, Autonioto Adorno, James Fulgosio, 
AnthoQf de Muntalto, Peter Fulgosio, Clement 
de PremoDtorio, FraiiciE Jusliniaiii, AnthoDy d« 
Moutalto, a second time duke, Nicholas ^oalio, 
and Autorioto Adorno, also a second lime duke. 

Uurini^ his gocernuient, the French iuTadod 
the territories of the republie, aud, at , j. 
last, obtained the sovereignty. Some ,u^' 
'.years after, howeTer, the Genoese re- 
volted, and dL'clared the marquis of Moiitferrat 
captain of the republic. Two years after, tUoy 
again created a dukb, conferring that dignity on 
George Adorno, who was succeeded by Thomas 
Fulgosio, and Jeramo Adorno. In 1421, the 
duko of Milan obtained the goTcrfiment ; and, ia . 
1438, the Genoese revolling, conferred their su- 
premacy on Leonard Guarco, whose successors 
were llaphael Adorno, Barnabas Adorno, Janu* 
Fulgosio, and Ludorico Fulgosio. 

In the year 145S, the sovereignly of the re- 
public was accepted by the king of Franco ; and, 
daring the ensuing sixty years, it was either en- 
joywi by him and his successors, or by the duka 
of Milan. At the expiration of that period, 
howeTer, Doria gare liberty to Genoa. . j. 
He adranced to the city with fire hun- , .*„^' 
dred raoQ, the gates were opened by his ■ ' 
fricuds, he aoized the principal posts, and, with* 
out drawing bis sword, took possesuon, tha 
Fr^iah retiring to the forts. 

No sooner were the FrenA Ai'vn^ Vt«r&^»~ 
MOM, thta Dora't name wu wdaatA v& vitn-^ 
Voi., XVL E e i>.^'«*.^ 
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street : some expressed their real sentiments bjr 
demonstrations of joy, othors followed the cun 
rent of fortune, and many thought to conceal 
their a? ersion to this hero, and the liberty of 
the republic, by joining the popular acclanvu 
tion. Doria, without examiniog into the real 
opinions of indiriduals, resolved to profit by ge* 
ncral appearances and the present humour of the 
people. He assembled the nobility, and restored ' 
the goTernmont into their hands, declaring that 
he pretended to no greater share in it than be- 
came him as a nobleman. He re-established the 
ancient form of the republic, and received from 
his country all those testimonies . of gratitude 
which a conduct so disinterested seemed to de- 
serve. 

After having finished this glorious enterprise, 
Doria retired to his palace to enjoy in tranquil- 
lity the. fruits of his past labours. His conntr}'- 
men admired his moderation and prudence : they 
honoured him with the title of the father of his 
country, and the restorer of public liberty ; and, 
to transmit to posterity the memory of their ob« 
ligations^ they erected a statue with the follow- ' 
ing inscription : 

Andres Aurisc civi opt. frlicUs. qae vindaci atqoe 

aoctori publics libertatis: scuatus populusqiie 

Geimensis po3. 

It was now necessary to expel the French 
garrison from the forts. Montjean made seve- 
ral attempts to relieve the bcsi^;ed ; but all his 
endeavours were failed by the vigilance of the 
Genoese. However^ his ill success put him upoo 

a scheme wKicti sim-^cA^ ^\.\«a«X.,^ V^ Tvai^\kk tfi. 

pu tation. It vr a^ to ^>xx^t\3»\>wSa\^\o^>5?^»RR^s 
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tlic ono siilc of which wai na^^hcd by the tfca, 
and the other joined to the valln of the city. 
Taking with him Rlty hor^c and two thousand 
foot, selected from the whole Frpndi army, he 
set out for Genoa, trafclled twentj-two Italiaii 
BiilcB in oni' ni^ht, and arrived about day -break 
«t the place appointed for the rendezvous. Under 
favour of a morning fog, he Bt'iKed upon all ibe ' 
avenues leading -to the palace, without being dis. 
covered, and was first seen by a footman, at a 
very little distance from the gate. ImiOediately 
he awaked Doria, who scarcely had time to savs 
himself by a back-door, and throw himself into 
a small boat, that carried him to the gallies ly« 
ing in the road. 

Ten years after this transaction, Hercules 
Fregosa and Guy Rincon iniidc an attempt to 
surprise Genoa ; they had entered the valley of 
Posscveri, whtn Andrew Doria, with the em- 
peror's consent, detached Spinola and Antonio 

-Doria with seven hundred uien, to the relief of 
his country. When they arrived, they found 
the city in the utmost consternation, and tha 
women flying with their children to the moun- 
tains. Rincon had already reached thegate of 
St. Thomas, and planted his- scaling ladder* 
against the waits, while Fregosa made another 
attack on the side of Itisagno. Raptisla . _ 
Corso had sustained the first shock of the V'ta^* 
enemy, , but was just on the point of ' 

yielding to superior force, when Spinola and 
Doria eame up, renewed the engagement, drove 
Rincon from the walls,'and thus delivered Genoa 
from the roost dangerous attack she had la.t«.V<f 
tHstaiBed. Doria was like the 'IttViAvn'j 6«aS::^ **i, 

t^sUle; fiefirat ga¥oitUbetty,a.tt6^«tt'^2 
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tec ted it by his Tigilancc and foresight^ etea 
' when removed at a distance. 

Soon after, the rcYolution attempted bj Fies* 
chi was plauncd, aod, by bis acndental death, 
defeated. Doria also died sorae years after. He 
was the greatest captain, and the most experi. j 
• 1^ enced and successful naval oHiccr of his \ 
I sVrt* *^®' Doria was truly the father of Ge- 
noa : he rescued it from tike usurpatioa 
of foreign princes ; raised it to the highest pitck 
of glory, by his wisdom and yaloiir; and would 
hare died with a character unblemished, had In 
not polluted his hands with the blood of hit 
countrymen, after the last insurrection, and \yct^ 
secuted the unhappy family of Fieschi with a se- 
verity unbecoming a great mind. So fortunate 
was Doria in all his enterprises, to wiso in hif 
schemes, and so intrepid and alert in executing 
thcro, that the republic always thought their 
' army inyinciblc under him, and, for that reason, 
created him perpetual duko and commander of 
all the Genoese fleets and armies. 

A rebellion against the Genoese goTemment 
now took place in Corsica. The insurgents 
were headed by one Corso. The son of Doria 
A jy was sent to oppose him. Corso was at. 
1565* ^^^^^^i defeated, and almost made pri- 
soner, his army cut in pieces, and his 
camp plundered. His life was saved by the gc« 
ncrosity of one of his officers, who lent him his 
horse, and su tiered himself to be tajien by the 
Genoese, who barbarously hanged him on the 
next tree, with this label, <^ Behold the priooe 
of gcncroMiy \" 

An infamous i^ioy^cl vf^a^ %^oti ^XRx^Vwwi. 
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noese. An ambuscade was designed to draw 
him to an action, in the heat of which an insi^ 
dioQS senrant was to shoot him. Corso fell in* 
to the ambuscade, and, whjle he was making 
astonishing efforts to extricate himself, he was 
shot in the shpiilder by the base Vitrllo, (that 
^as the servant's name). The wound brought 
him immediately to the ground, but not till 'he 
had first discovered the hand by which he fell. 
He upbraided Vitcllo, and cried out to his son, 
a youth of seventeen, /' Fly, my son, we are 
betrayed ;" but the son. staying to rescue his 
father, was surrounded b\ a number of horse^ 
men. He fought valiantly, and, at last, fell by 
their hands, near th»» body of his father. 

During the subs'T.uouf ten years, Genoa was 
divided by ihc Mictions of the old and the new 
nobility. After that period, she enjoyed peace 
and felicity for ♦he spare of forty.cight years. 
She was th'*n onaraged in a war with . -^ 
Savoy and Franc*, and was distressed ,^j^' 
by the conspiracies of Vachero and La ' 

Toffe. 
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CHAP. II. 

Tyrannif and Expulsion of the Ausirians from 
Genoa; Democrafzcal Insurrection; Forma- 
Hon of the Ligurian Republic; Siege, Sur- 
render j and Evacuation of Genoa; Re^esta* 
blishmcnt of the Ugurian Republic, 

A D TOURING the war of the Spanish sue 
ITOl' •'^ cestton, the Genoese, wavering and 
• uncertain in their choice of political 
party, were exposed to the extortions of both 
the French and the Imperialists. This was ever 
the fate of Genoa ifi the quarrels of France and 
Austria. Their opulence held oat a lure the 
most flattering to the hordes of Pandours, Croats^ 
and other irregulars, of which tiie army of the 
queen of Hungary was composed at the time of 
her inyasion of Italy. 

Genoa, after seeing her territories ravaged ia 
successive contests, was, at last, obliged to sur. 
render to the marquis de Botta, the Austrian 
general, who took peaceable possession of the 
city, and, having placed in it a garrison, im- 
posed a contribution of twenty-four millions, to 
be paid within a month. The Genoese ima- 
gined not that it would have been so high, and 
they still less expected the demands which fol- 
lowed: namely, that they should furnish cloth- 
ing for thirty thousand troops ; that they should 
restore to the qwec^tv iV^i ^vaxsiOtA^ ^^^ ^<.bAC 
pledges she had gi^eiv^ «^^ ^^wtv\.>j \^x ^^ \^x^ 
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turns borrowed ixmn then), and whicb, conse* 
qucntly, they would lose; and that they shenld 
furnish as a free gift, tents, wood, forage, a<nd 
provisions, for the army. From those who did 
not give with a good grace, the Imperialists took 
by force, 

A disposition ever dangerous, a gloomy si. 
loncc, proved full well the sufferings of the 6e^ 
noesc. But Botta, dreading not the consequences 
of power abiiscd, required the senate, contrary 
to the terms of the capitulation, to deliver up 
their heavy artillery. Refusal wouldJiave beed 
vain^ and the Germans in triumph dragged the 
guns through the streets of t^e city, i he car. 
riage of one happening to break, in a narrow 
street, the German officer who commanded, in« 
censed that the Genoese showed no readiness to 
assist in repairing the damage, struck one of the 
spectators with his cane. The latter in return 
stabbed the officer with his knife. The Ger- 
mans in vain attempted to revenge their wound, 
cd commander ; the people took the part of their 
countryman, armed themselves with whatever 
they could find, and seizing a few pieces i. j^ 
of artillery, directed them agMnst the iiJ^g* 
Germans, who, retiring to their posts, 
made some resistance^ but were quickly driven 
from thorn, and, soon after, from all the terri« 
tories of the Genoese. 

In the subsequent history of this republic^ 
nothing particular occurs till the commence- 
ment of the French revolution, and the invasion 
of Italy by the armies of that- republic. ^Upon 
this occasion, the French made the strictest pro. 
JUJ8C9 to observe the rebpett &\ct 1^ ^^ga ^^^« 
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reignty of Genoa^ on its own territoiy ; andtbcj 
were kept, accordipgly, on this occasion, to the 
particular satisfaction of the Genoese, who were 
exceedingly solicitous • to preserve their neu^ 
f. |v trality in the midst of hostilities which 

1794' *^ ^** ^^^ ^^ iheiT power to remove from 
their neighbourhood. The mass of the 
inhabitants of Genoa, howeycr, was eyidently 
inclined to the French system, but the nobla 
still continued inveterate to democrat! cal prin- 
ciples. In the districts situated along the moon, 
tainous country, bordering npon the territories 
of Grenoa, numbers of banditti infested the 
roads ; and. were privately encouraged by the 
Austrian emissaries at Gi^noa, whose residciiicc 
in that city was strongly suspected to be con* 
nived at by some leading men. These suspi- 
cions, and the repugnance of the nobles to fa- 
vour popular governments, prevented a cordial 
correspondence from subsisting between this 
state and the French republic. 

As the nobility of G^noa exercised the sq« 
preme sway, they were justly apprehensive that 
the French, if successful, would destroy the 
aristocracy, and erect a government entirely do 
mocratical. From that motive, they opposed 
the projects of the French, by every clandestine 
impediment they could throw in their way ; but 
the torrent of that irresistible fortune, which at. 
tended the arms of France, overwhelmed them 
In common with the rest of Italy. The majority 
of the people were desirous of a popular go- 
vernment. Feuds had, of course, arisen among 
' them^ and the de^^exidents of the nobility. A 
desperate fray tooV ^awi^«^^^xl\wsl^\f«?o»^ 
sJbarUy after ttio sv^oto^ ol i\x^ ^x^Ssb^t^.^^ 
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peace between the emperor and the French. 
Elated by that event, the republican party raised 
a viotent commotion ia the city, and proceeded 
to open force, in support of their .pretensions t 
but manyofthum were killed, and th|» tnqnr. 
rcction was suppressed. As their principal 
luadcr8 had fallen, their projects were considered 
as at an end, and they were treated with exces* 
sire Bi;vority. Determined, however, not to' 
yield, they applied to Bonaparte for protection. 
This was readily granted, and the French havia;; 
taken [tossession of the city, the enemies to thg 
aristocracy could no longer, with^fety, be op* 
pusfd. Their opponents prudently yielded in 
time, and agrted (a the establishmenl of .. j* 
a commonweal th, under the name of the ' ■ Jgi4* 
Ligurtan republic, on the principle of a 
perfect equality of rank and pmlleges amonjf 
all the clast^ of society. The French a'ystem 
of legislation took place in every respect ; and - 
the territory of Genoa waa divided into com- 
mnnes and municipalities, in imitation of France. 
Owing to the succcsscsof the Auitro.Ri)S»iaji8, . 
Genoa and its small territory were the only poii> 
sessions remuning to France, in Italy, at the 
close of the year 17119. In the folltlwing year,' 
Genoa was tlie hiad- quarters of .^ French, 
commanded by Masseitn, who, 9^''^ilie 5th of 
April, was suddenly surprised by tliv> appearance 
of tlie EoRlish fiuut,' (indcr lord Keith, in the 
gulpb, off the city, which was now blockaded 
in form ; while, on the other hand, the army of 
general Melas approached closely to it by land. 
The AuBtrians iinmediattily made a gcn>'ral at> 
tack on the French anny. . Ite ^««&dv -w*^ 
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diircn as far back as Ruha, which thcj entered 
in the erening. 

Though forced to retire, the French, with 
iDVch bravery, defended the city till the 15th 
of May, when the English fleet began to bom. 
bard Genoa every night. The ' populace, par. 
ticularly the women, now ran about the streets, 
setting up frightful cries for peace ; and a ge- 
neral insurrection against the French would 
bave ensued, if the efforts of the French soldiers 
to restrain it had not been seconded by a num. 
ber of individuals among the inhabitauts. But 
the illusions of hope, at last, yanished. Prori. 
fions were entirely exhausted; even the last 
horses and dogs were nearly consumed, when 
Massrna received a letter from general Melas, 
invitiDg him to an interview with lord Keith, 
and the generals Otto and St. Julian, who offer, 
ed him a capitulation on the most honourable 
terms. To this first overture, he replied, that he 
would consider of it ; though, in reality, he had 
nothing further to consider. The day after, he 
received another message with the same terms. 
He then sent the adjutant-general Andreaux, 
under pretence of some business relating to the 
prisoners, to Rivolo, in order that he might re« 
ceive the proposals of the enemy, and enter, 
without any furtl^er delay, into a negociation for 
peace. 

The first article of capitulation proposed by 
the allies, was, that the army should return to 
France, but that the general should remain a 
prisoner of war — '' You. Sir," said lord Keith 
to Massena, ^' are worth twenty thousand men.'' 
Bat Massena said^ ^^ that no n^ociation would 

b^ 
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be gone into, if the word capitulation was to h& 
made use of." On the 4th of June, the allied 
generals, having departed from their first pro. 
posal, resumed the negociations. In the mean 
time, the city of Genoa, containing a populatioa 
of one hundred and ^ixty thousand souls, though 
a prey to all the horrors of famine, remained 
quiet. A great number of old people^ women-i 
and children, reduced to the necessity of atl 
tempting to sustsun nature by herbs,, roots, and 
impure animals, died of diseases or inanitioHiS 
This melancholy picture was often exhibited tQ 
view, by the rising sun. ]VU>thers were often 
found dead with hunger, and children^ at the 
breast, also dead or dying. 

On the fourth of June, the principal articles 
for the jevacuation of Genoa were agreed ^ -^ , 
on between the French adjutant-general - 2^ 
Andreaux, on the one part, and major- 
general Rest, a staff officer in the impepial sei> 
vice, with the English captain Rivers, on tho 
other. On the fifth, lord Keith, commander of 
the combined naval forces in the Mediterranean^ 
general Otto, commander of the blockade of 
Genoa, with general St. Julian, who was charged 
with the. political part of the negociation, wera 
met by general Massena, commander in chief of 
the French army in Italy. Each of these par- 
tics was accompanied by only two or three gen- 
tlemen. 

In this conference, Massena displayed mucU 
finesse under the cloke of an apparent gaiety, 
which formed a complete contrast with the gra* 
vity of the other contracting party, and was at- 
tended with this advantage, that it did not look 
as if be were greatly alarmed for the situation of 




hh armjT. Aod it was, perhaps, owing io ihi 
ease and gaiety of manDer that he ol^taincd, in 
ike end, all that he had demanded. In the whole 
of the conference, lord Keith treated Massena, 
as the general often acknowledged, in a very 
eiiFi) and handsome manner* His lordship dis. 
claimed all hard conditions, and said, '' Gene. 
ral, tiie defence you hare made has been so he. 
^(Mc, that it is impossible to refuse you anj 
thing yon ask." At length, Massena signed the 
treaty for the evacuation of Genoa, and the con- 
tracting parties mutually gave hostages. The 
Aastrians took possession of the gates of the 
city, a.ad the £»glish of the entrance into the 
harbour. 

The battle of Marengo, howerer, soon after, 
changed the fate of Genoa ; it was again sur- 
rendered to the French, and again the Liguriaa 
republic was established. But that form of Go. 
▼emment has since been dissolved, and the city 
and territory incorporated with Franoe as one 
of the departments of the Empire. 



^«»u>;:^ 
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Brt'if Description of the Duchy ; Anciently go^ 
verned by the JnsubreSj Romans, Goths, and 
Lombanhi ; Anecdote of Theodorie, King tyf 
the Ostrogoths t Severity of Frederic Barm 
bar asm toward the Milanese; fVar between 
the Factions of Napi and Otho; Sketch of 
the Actions of Matthew the Great j Subseim 
quent History of the Duchy till the Format 
tion of the Cisalpine Republic and Kingdwn 
of Italy, 

THE ducby of Milan has been generally re- 
presented as the most agreeable part of 
Italy ; and whoever contemplates the fertility of 
its soil, the salubrity of its climate, and the 
richness of its scenery, will readily admit its title 
to such a distinction. No country'has, perhaps, 
undergone a greater variety of revolutions, op 
suffered more severely from the ravages of war : 
but the industry of the people, and their advan- 
tageous situation for commerce^ have always re« 
stored, after a short period, the blessings of 
abundance. ' 

This charming spot is aboht one hundred 
and twenty miles long, and one han^^ed \SivV^*^ 
broad; being, bounded by SV\Vi»^t\i^^ ^^ ^^^ 
north; 6f Mantua, Parma. aivd^Va.c^^iCv^.^^^'^ 
Vol. XVI. Ft ll 
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east; by the territories of Genoa on the soutli; 
and by Savoy, Piedmont, and Montserrat on 
the west, 

Milan is justly celebrated on account of iti ex- 
tent, population, and elegant structures. The 
cathedral is an astonishing Gothic pile of mar. 
ble, five hundred feet long, and two hundred 
broad ; and its roof is supported by one hundred 
and sixty pillars, each measuring twenty-seren 
feet round. It is, also, embellished with a pro* 
fusion of statues and other ornaments. The 
Ambrosian library, replete with manuscripts, 
medals, and paintings, and furnished with a good 
obseryatorv and a botanical garden, was found- 
ed by cardinal Frederic Borromeo. The citadel 
is accounted one of the strongest fortifications 
in Italy : and the other public edifices are ex- 
tremely beautiful, but too numerous to come 
within the limits of pur work. The belles-lettres 
and mathematical sciences are cultirated here 
with tolerable success; a coosidecable trade is 
carried on in raw and wrought silk, gold and 
silver lace, embroidery, &c. ; and the soil pro- 
duces such abundant crops of pulse, corn, and 
pasture, that the Milanese, after reserTing a 
sufficiency for home consumption^ hare a coq« 
siderable surplus for exportation. 

Pavia, anciently the capital of the Lotngobar* 
die kingdom, is situated on the river Ticinum, 
about twenty miles south of Milan, and is re- 
markable for its university, founded by Charle- 
magne, and for several other literary instita» 
tions. The church and convent of the Carthu- 
sians are inexpressibly beautiful ; and some other 
edifices beloiig^tx^V^^ \Xi^ ^cX^^as^^^^ ^^^ H(<\tthY 
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ft traTellor'salteDtioii! but, npon the vbole, the 
city is gune to decay. 

liodt, the chier town of the Lodcsan, is plea- 
santly liituatud on thu Adila ; contains a conu- 
ijerable number of inhabitants ; and carries on a 
bfisk traJo in a kind of porcelain. The city it 
Kpaciuus and ncll built; and the adjacent mea- 
(lotrs hate liocn long famous for thdr richness, 
as producing the celciirated cheese, enoneaasly 
culk'd Parmesan. 

Cremuua, the principal city of the Cremonese, 
is situated on the north bank of the Po, which 
communicates by means of a canal with the 
Oglio. It is, generally speaking, well built, and 
adorned with a cathedral, fits alins>houses, and 
several churches : but its inhabitants are neither 
opuleot nor numeroua. The other principal 
towns of the Milanese, are Como, Novara, 
Mortara, Cortona, Bobio, Vigevano, and Ales- 
sandria: tlie last of which acquired its name 
from pope Alexander III. who contiibuted to 
its foundaUon. 

The duchy of Milan appears to have been suc- 
cessirely governed by the Insubres, the Romans, 
ttie Goths, and the Losbards; At the time o£ 
the irruption of Brennusand BelloTesns, the first 
(Jauis who rendered themselves formidable ia 
Italy, it was a place of fcry considerable note: 
but, as the inhabitants had espoused the canse of 
Hannibal in his first battle near the Tesino, it | 
was soon attacked and prOTinciated ^y the Rom 
^ mans. The Christian roligion is sjiid to haT* 
been introduced about the year pO after the 
birth of our Saviour, andf^hon^t) it was lon^ 
in a Jan^'nishing condHion, \ta tViHiAv «^«oS-"Mi^-i 
firotiaved some great and amiata\«^tt«%, ^^J« 
F f » '^^^ 



Towards ih% close of the fifth rentary. 
was seizL-d by Odoacer, kin^ of the Uoruli, 
afterwards by Thcodoric, kin^ of (he Ostro? 
who established in it his conrf. It fell into 
hands of the Burgnndians, during an irrn 
of that people into Italy, but was soon recoTcrtt^ 
by Theodo*ic; and the Milanese prelates, on 
occasion, redeemed, with their own money, A' 
prisoners that had been taken by the enemy. 

An anecdote has been related of Theodoric« 
daring his residence at Milan, which, as it shovs 
his rigid adherence to the administration of jus. 
tice, merits our attentior. A poor widow baT« 
ing complained that she had not been able, in tki 
course of three years, to obtain a decision in • 
law. suit which was pending between her and t 
magistrate, Theodoric called the judges into his 
presence, and told them, that, unless they con« 
eluded th*' business on the ensuing day, he would 
administer justice himself. In consequence of 
this declaration, the process was immediately de- 
termined; and, after a severe reprimand from 
their offended monarch, the judges were doomed 
to suffer decapitation, for having prolonged an 
affair three years, which had appeared to require 
but a few moments' consideration. 

Under the reign of Vitiges, one of the sacces. 
8ors of Theodoric, the Milanese resoWed on shak- 
ing off the Gothic yoke, and requested Belisarius 
to assist them in th^t design. This circumstance^ 
howerer, proved extremely unfortunate; for, 
though the Goths were repulsed, they soon re- 
turned with augment 'cl forces, m^ssaqred all the 
inhabitants to the number of three hundred thou. 
sand, and laid the c\l^ oi ^\\Va.w \w tvvvxvs. 
After it had been teVv5C^\>^ ^^t^^^, *sA >»^ 

«4 
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^n to' resume 'its flourishing appearance^ Miladi' 
ffubhiittcd to the Lombard kings, and remained^ 
in their possession till the defeat of Desiderius, 
and the consequent annihilation of the Longo« 
bardic monarchy; 

The sovereigfity was now vested iik archbi. 
shops, who receiyed their authority from the vie* 
torious Charkmagne ; but the goyernment was 
left in the hands of two consuls. It ap pearly' 
however, that, towatd the end of the tenth cen* 
tury,' the Milanese retained much of their ancient 
9pirit of iiidcpendencc : for the mere proposal of 
erecting a citadel to serve as a check upon the 
city, cost'the life of the duke of Suabia, who had 
l^en sent thither by the emperor. 
' The prelates seem to have been very fond of 
arbitrary power, and their measures were gene- 
rally supported by the nobility ; but in process of 
time, thte people rejected their government, and 
an insurrection bfoke out, in which the arch* 
bishop and the grandees were expelled the city; 
The troubles occasioned by this circumstance 
continued three years, and then ended in such an' 
accommodation as usirally takes place between 
persons who rather fear than love each otfaer« 

In the year 1106, the citizens dismissed the 
imperial officers, made choice of several magis. 
trates for the adminiistration of justice, of war, 
and the finances ; and thus established a repub- 
Kcan form of government. 

Frederic Barbarossa was highly' incensed at 
these proceedings, and iieitt a powerful body of 
forces against the revolted city, which was sooa 
coiApelled to Suif render on very severe terms. 
The emperor deprived it of all its privih^iires, and 
insisted that the archbishop and his clergy, with 
^ F f 3 the 
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the consul and nobility, in tlicir habits of core* 
inony, barefooted, with swords placed to their 
throats, and the plebeians, with ropes about their 
necks, should repair to his camp to solicit par- 
don, and there pass, in the most humiliating 
manner, between the ranks of his soldiers, who 
vf^rt drawn up under arms. 

Though necessity occasioned a compliance 
"with these distressing terms, the Milanese con* 
ceiTed an implacable hatred against their op* 
pressors, aud, when they had acquired a tole* 
rable force, they took an ample revenge, not only 
by renouncing their allegiance, but also by ei* 
pelling the- empress, whom they mounted on au 
ass with her face- toward the animaPs tail. Bar* 
barossa swore that siich a transaction should nc« 
Ter again be witnessed in Milan ; and, in order 
to fulfil his threat, he rased the walls of the city 
to their foundations, caused the plough to pasf 
over them, and strewed the ruins with salt. 
The inhabitants, however, soon recovered their 
strength^ and Milan bec^c larger than be« 
fore. 

About the year 1^12, the Milanese plebeians 
took up arms against their rulers, and chose for 
their leader one Martin Torriano, who soon ex- 
pelled the archbishop and all the nobles, and 
established a democracy. The archbishopric be. 
coming vacant, by the death of the exiled pre- 
late, one of tlie pope's, legates nominated Otha 
Visconti, a man of a respectable, though not 
opulent family, and this nomination was con. 
iirmcd by the Human pontiff. 

Torriano was «o Vv\^\i\y Qiiew^^^N«\i\v this e1ec« 
tioD^ that he seized tV^ atc\v\ev^%<:.^^^ ^^iaj». ^tA 
all its efiects, and i^Wt tk^ t^ uw ^x^\^ ^ 
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closely in Arona, that he was soon compelled to 
abandon the phice, and Icarc his partizans to 
make the best terms they could for themselres. 

Upon the death of Torriano, his brother i*hi- 
Hp was created podesta, or pretor, of Milan ; and 
the ciYil dissensions of Como, enabled him, also, 
to take possession of that principality. He used 
every possible method to confirm his authority, 
and to acquire popularity ; but, notwithstanding 
all his exerti(^ns, the party of the patricians ac- 
quired great strength, and Philip rapidly lost 
ground in the affections of the people. 

Napi, or Napolcone, Torriano, succeeded Phi- 
lip in the gorernment, and acted with unrelent* 
in g hatred against the nobility upon all occa- 
sions. He even made war upon the prince of 
Lodi, and put him to death, for having succour- 
ed the Milanese ; and he, soon afterward, storm- 
ed Vigevano, in order to strike a terror into tht 
marquis of Montferrat, who had offered to pa- 
tronise the noble fugitives. 

Notwithstanding the success of his arms, Napi 
soon lost his popularity, and a papal ful- . j^ 
minadon, against him and his adherents, ^qp r' 
accelerated his destruction. The exiles 
had, at this time, rendezvoused near Vercelli, and 
while Napi's nephew, Paganini, was on his march 
to take the government of that place, they op- 
posed him in a body, and put him to death. 
This circurasftance exasperated Napi so highly, 
that he murdered all the friends of the nobles 
who fell into his hands, and sent their bodies, in 
waggon loads, to be buried with their ancestors. 

Meanwhile, Otho, thou(i;h reduced txi l\v<s, ^<l-. 

moat distress^ reanimatcid tW ^i^\\\^s vAVv^.^^'a*^- 

sans, and induced them l«> c\ioo%fe^ io't "C^nwx ^^ 



ral, ouc SqiiarciRt Burri, a persofrof s^reat rani 
and kiiow'D courage, ii^hosc daughter was married 
to Matthew Yiscouti, afterwards called Matthew 
the Great. At the same time the Marquis of Mont, 
ferrat consented to renew the confederacy againsi 
Napi, and the king of Spain was persuaded tc 
tssist the exiles with a numerous body 6f troops. 

O'tho and Burri had no sooner reccired this 
timely reinforcement, than they undertot>k the 
siege of VigcTano, then possessed by their enemy; 
but,' sifter some skirmishes with the garrison, 
they thought proper ta retire. However, they 
surprised a strong port befongin^ t6 the Mila- 
Aese and the Comese ; and their hnmsCnity upon 
that occasion rendered them extremely po'pulai 
sLt Milan and Coma, ta the great mortification 
of the Torrianr. 

Shortly after these traiisactionf;, Otho' im. 
plored the assistanx;e of Clement IrV. and his pe« 
tition was so ably seconded by the cardiii9,ls, thai 
his holiness immediately exerted himself in be* 
half of the, distressed prelate,* and actuaHy laid 
the Torriani ucider an interdict. 

In the mean time, Napi, findinjg himself hated 
by the Milanese, sent an embassy to Rome, in 
order to deprecate the anger of the sovereign 
pontiff: but Clement positively i^used to admii 
the ambassadors to his presence, and ordered 
them to quit his territories without dcliay. li 
was now deemed advisable to crave the inter- 
ference of the king of Naples, and that mo- 
narch appointed ambassadors of his own to the 
pope, who soon procured an audience for thos< 
of the Torriani. T\vfe "^AwMafc ^je^V^ojBsadon 
launctied otttiwtoCuT\otLsVDNfcc.V:vsfe^ «k%^\s«.\.^^i 
Whom they repf eseul^a ^ ibV\ce\w>\o>a» laaro^^ 
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at tlie head of banditti ; and Olbo, who was 
present at this audieuce, recriminated, with great 
spirit, upon the ambition, craft, and cruelty, of 
his opponents, ^fter a patient hearing of both 
parties, his holiness promised to relieve Miiaa 
from its interdict, and to send a leg;(te to adjust 
tlie existing differences. Shortly after this trans, 
action, the papal chair became vacant by the death 
of Clement ; and the emperor Rodol ph, having ac- 
cepted an invitation to Milan, constituted Napi 
his governor, and vicar-gcueral in Jjorabardy. 

No sooner had Gregory X. assumed ^e hove« 
reign pontificate, than he promised to espouse 
the cause of Otho, and to confirm all that his 
predecessor had done on his behalf. But he 
soon gave a convincing proof of his dissimulation, 
by creating Napi's nephew patriarch of Aqui* 
leia, and by consenting that, the deluded Otho 
should be privately murdered at Piaccnza. Otho, 
however, escaped this treachery ; and the poutiif 
again promised him his protection : but, at the- 
same time, thought it necessary to inform his 
friends that the state of affairs in Christendom 
did not admit of his doing com'plete justice. 

Upon the death of pope Gregory, the ex- 
iled nobles Hocked to Otho, and chose ^ -^ 

"for their leader Godfrey, count of Lan- ^ajfi 
gusco, who was equally famed for his 
noble descent, and inveterate hatred to the 
Torriani, This personage, having assembled 
a numerous army of German and other mer* 
cenaries, advanced toward the Lago Maggiore, 
and, at the instigation of the Visconti fa. 
niily, many towns through which he marched 
voluntarily opened their f^atc^ io\ \\v^ \^^>i.\?C\vs^* 

TAe important towns ot Xtowau 2ccv^ ^^^"^^^^^^;^ 
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also, submitted to his arms, and Otbo himself 
reduced the couhtrj of Sopri, situated between 
ibe Tcsiii and the 01 on. 

Exasperated at the loSs of stuch considerable 
territories, and alarmed at the rapid progress 
of the exiles, Napi summoned all his allies to bis 
assistance, and Caused the military chariot of 
Milan to be drawn to the field, in token of his 
resolution to conquec or die in the attempt. liar, 
ing sent his son Cassoui, with a detachment of 
German cavalry, to check the advance of the 
enemy, he pift himself at the head of the main 
body, and marched toward AAghiari. 

A battle soon ensued, near the banks of thtf 
Gnasara, which proved fatal to the exiles: for, 
notwithstanding the gallant exertions of Otho'9 
general and officers, the troops were routed with 
prodigious slaughter, and Godfrey, Theobald 
Yiscotiti^ and thirty.four other pcrsoms of dis- 
tinction^ were taken prisoners, and doomed to 
suffer decapitation^ 

In a few weeks after this etent, one Locarna, 
who had been eruelly imprisoned by Napi, 
brought a powerful reinforcement to Otho, and 
encouraged him to attempt the reduction of fort 
Sepri, This advice was cheerfully taken, and 
Sepri soon fell into the hands of its assailants; 
but Napi took the field with so powerful, an ar- 
my, and attacked his rival ^ith such resistless 
fury, that Otlro's troops were totally routed, and 
himself compelled to retire, first to Zonigo, and, 
afterward^ to C^nobr, an opulent town on the 
banks of the Lago Maggiore. 

Otho's spirit HCCTQS Vo Vv;)c^^ ^M^xnedted with 
his increasing dii^cuYtve^ •, ioT, ^>iJcv^>\^ vmw\^- 
ire years oi ag^ deitXtul^ ol mowN , ^ki,^\vh«&. 
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«f his most zealous adheroiits, and exposed to 
every kind of fatigue, the vigour of his mind still 
remained unabated, and he seemed to regard ail 
his recent defeats and dissappointments as so 
many incentives to fresh attempts. This firm^ 
ness and undaunted heroism excited universal 
admiration ; and many noble families, viho re. 
sided among the Alps and Appenines, contri- 
buted with alacrity to the support and assist- 
ance of so extraordinary an old man. With 
the did of the Marquis de Montferrat, Otho re. 
duccd the town and citadel of Anghiari, and laid 
close siege to Arona ; but, while the garrison of 
the latt<?r place were drawing up articles of ca. 
pitulation, Cassoni appeared at the head of a 
powerful army, and compelled the exiles to fe- 
iirc with precipitation. 

After a violent altercation, and some acts qf 
hostility between the Comesc and the faction of 
yiti, Otho was solemnly invited to Como, and his 
troops now bore the imperial eagle on their stan- 
dard ; for he had learned that the court of Rome 
was altogether base and interested, and that he 
was far safer in reposing on the emperor, wl^o 
was suihciently able to protect him. The exam- 
ple of the Comesc was soon followed by the in. 
habitants of the circumjacent country ; so that 
Otho found himself at the head of a nume- 
rous army, and he acquired an able general 
in the person of Ricard(> Langusco, brother to 
Godfrey, who had perished by Napi*s saiigui* 
nary commands. 

After various marches and counter-marches, 
Otho received intelligence, that his enemies were 
assembled at Decio, and that tVicVc ^\%«\^^x\^ <>^- 
tuAtioa oifcred an exceUfiut o^^^wVxxxaX.^ ^^^ "^ 
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siirprisal. Otho was oyerjoyed at this infomia- 
tioii, and iiu mediately marched his trooi>s, iioder 
care of llicardo, toward the place, whilst him* 
self appeared in his sacerdotal trestments, as U 
desirous of acting only in his ecclesiastical ca. 
pacity. The march was conduct^ with profonnd 
silence ^nd decorum ; and, at dawn of day, they 
rushed into the town with snch fury, that N^ii 
had scarcely time to put on his armour, op to 
rally his dismayed forces* After an obstinate 
conflict, victory decided for the party of the ex- 
iles ; and Napi himself, with several illustrious 
persons of the Torriani family, were made pri- 
soners. Locarna, being intrusted with the care 
of his principal foe, caused him to be shut up in 
an iron cage, where his nails and hair grew to an 
enormous length. lie submitted, however, to this 
dreadful reverse of fortune with great equani. 
mity ; but interceded strongly for a favourabU 
treatment of his son and nephew, whom he had 
carried with him to the held. 

Upon the first intelligenct of this great event, 
Oldred, who had been left governor of ISi^lilaii, 
convened the magistrates, and ordered the peo- 
ple to take up arms ; but, instead of effecting bis 
purpose, he had the mortification to perceive a 
general defection, and was soon obliged to take 
refuge in the castle. Cassoni then attempted to 
influence the townsmen on his father's behalf, 
and, with this view, erected his family standard 
in the market-place ; but, flndir/ all his efforts 
ineifectual, he retreated to Cremona, and from 
thence to Parma. 

Scarcely jiad Cassoni retired from Milan, be- 
fore Dtho, at t\^ii tvA\\\v.^^V ^i^ VJbw^s. Ve^^V^vtexits.^ 
baUenod ihithcr at\OL\ftaL<y^ a^ \jo\SL\^<i\Wfc ^\i.Vx^ . >K>& 
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fcpecch on that occafion breathed sncli goodness 
and clemency, that all appreliensions * j^ 
Mere immediately removed, and the go. 1077' 
ternmeut of the city was cheerfully pla- 
red in his hand;. He had now an opportunity of 
remnnerating his zealons friends Locarna and 
lUcardo^ and he, accordingly, evinced his gra- 
titude by making the former master of his horse, 
and the latter governor of JNlilan. lie also 
founded several religious houses, and instituted 
Certain festivals to commemorate the anniversary 
of his victory. The subsequent departure of 
fome malccontents from Jiount Orfano left iiiin 
at leisure to apply himself to the dischasge of 
his civil and ecclesiastical functions, in both of 
'which capacities he is said to have excelled most 
of his contemporaries. 

But, whilst Otho was employed in cultiva- 
ting the arts of peace, and restoring his conn. 
ity to the full enjoyment of tranquillity, Cas- 
Boni^ Rairaond of Acquileia, and some others, 
pillaged seyeral towns upon the banks of the 
Adda ; passed the Lambro ; and even extended 
their incursions "to the gates of Milan. Here- 
upon Othp drew out the chariot of war, and, 
Kith the assistance of the marquis do Montferrat, 
took the field against the invaders : but, after a 
few skirmishes, a peace was concluded by the in. 
tcrvcntiop of the marquis, and of an eminent 
lawyer named Canrode. This negociation seems 
to have involved Qtbo in great difficulty, and 
£tt the instigation of liis fnends, he f^ositively re- 
fused 10 ratify the terms whicli related to the 
persons and estate^ of the Torriani. This breach 
of faith appears to have been tUo ^^\i»c\si.vV ^VeCvw 
tJjitt Oihoever incurred, axiA\\\^ \*\\v:v\\Nfc>» ^\\xxva\. 
* Vol. XVL O^ ^^ 
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fall to turn it to his dtsad?antage with the hd^* 
bouring states and princes. 

About this time tlie unfortunate Napi expired 
in the mitlst of filth and wretchedness, after t 
mclanchofjr-etnfinement of near tweBty months. 
Some historians have asserted that his corpse was 
dragged from the prison with every mark of ig- 
nominy, and buried in a ditch ; but others affirm 
that he received a decent sepulture. 

sThc death of Napl, and of some other pd- 
€ oners of his family, excited such discontent 
among the Milanese, and induced Raimond and 
Cassoni to renew ho'^tilities. Otho, however, 
made suitable preparation for their reception, 
Find,in the very first engagement which took place^ 
Cassoni was defeated and slain, and his forces 
were entirely routed. Some time after this bat. 
tie, the marquis de Montferrat seemed inclined 
to aspire at the sovereignty of Milan, and actu- 
ally gave much disquiet to Otho; but all his 
machinations were frustrated for the present, and 
the archbishop procured a body-guard from the 
emperor, which, for some time, orerawed his 
enemies. 

The flames of war, however, were soon re- 

tndled, and all the hopes of theTorriani revived, 

y a breach which happened between tlie Comese 
and the Milanese, concerning some boundaries. 
Matthew, the nephew of Otho, defeated the Co- 
mesc with great slaughter, and carried off a pro« 
digious booty; but, the fortune of war changing, 
his enemies soon turned upon him, ^n t e led 
him from Milan. However, he found a secure 
asylum at the imperial court, and received some 
clistiiiguisliinfr towVs oV V>\vi^\av x^\''^\.^H^'iyc aud 
affection. The"cxi^>i\sAftw.^^ ^VaXfis>s5r« -w-^wssv 
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followed by tlie death of Otho, wlio, , |. 
rhough he had neTcr been bred in the ,a„E* 
&eld or the cabinet, obtained great le. ' 
iiown both as a soldit-r and politician, and ez- 
liibitcd a striliing proof tliat repeated misforw 
tunes may ire subdued by perseverance and 10^^ 
trepi<Iilyi 

Alatthcw was born in the ricinage of the Law 
go Maggiore, on the very day that the emperor 
Frederic was put to death by his natnral son 
Afanfrpd. He lost his father during his child^ 
hood, birt he found an afl'eclionate friend and 
protector ill his uncle Otho, whom he is said ta 
have resembled in corporeal strength and men. 
tal firmness. It has been already obscrted, tliat 
be was driven from Milan by (ho Torrtani ; and 
if appears that, on the death of his imperial pa^ 
tron, he was reduced to great difficulties. Upon 
the arrival of the emperor Henry VII. in Italy^ 
the Milanese were involved in serious common 
tions by tho empcrOr's demand of a subsidy, and 
the conseqnent altercations among thtf opposite' 
factions. Dnring these tronblesr Matthew and 
Ills son Gateazio were bnth arrested: but the 
prudence of their conduct eluded the impending 
danger ; atiil, after sonxf time, Mattlrew was in- 
Tested %ith the supreme command o( Milan ; 
from which period, he devoted himself en tircly 
t» the imperial interests^ 

Assisted by three sons ofmnsninmate abilities, 
tnd followed by a veteran army, Matthew now 
bade (lefianee tn opposition, and not only 
crushed the power of the Torriani faction, but 
also gained such repeated and splendid TtetnTui^., 
ffeaf Iw tooa became master ut itVov^^^ ^ Xjoom 
G g,3 \«.-»*i^» 
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bardy, and the epithet of " Great" was unanU 
mously bestowed upoa this successful hero, b^ 
the general *Foice of Italy. His great reuowu, 
however, raised him many enemies ;, and a sen* 
teuce of ftxcommnnication was fulminated agaiost 
him, on account of his presuming to act agaiost 
the Guelphs, who were under the protection of 
the pope, and Robert king of Naples, 

About this time, the emperor Henry viM 
taken uif by poison : but neither the death of 
his patron, nor the ecclesiastical thunder, dis« 
couraged the valiant Matthew from carrying 09 
the war against the Guelphs, whom he defeated, 
in three successive battles, at Aldino, on tki 
banks of the Arbc, and at Monte Catino, 

Upon this occasion, Bertraad Vasco, ih9 
pope's legate, resolved to exasperate the Mi« 
lanese ag9,in6t Matthew, by laying their city uin 
der an interdict. This scheme produced the do. 
sired etifect, and the inhabitants immediately oa« 
lOinated twelve ambassadors to Bertrand, praj* 
iug him to deprecate the pope's indignatioa. 
The proud ecclesiastic, however, refused to witiu 
draw his censures unless' Matthew were expell^<! ; 
and this refusal threw the populace into corn* 
plete confusion. But, after some time, Galeazzo 
marched with a numerous army to his father^ 
assistance ; and, by a wclUtimed exertion of his 
natural eloquence, ' resettled th^ tranquillity gf 
the government. ' 

Matthew, who had now attained tho venerable 
age of seventy-two years, made a formal resig* 
nation of his authority to his son GaleazzOr H^ 
then made a soVemw profession of his religion 
before the a\tat» viw^X ^*SitYo&^^ >K^W!k ^^v ito 
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he had ncTcr merrtod the censures which had 
been drawn upon him by a proud and vindictive 
eeelesiastic. 

Soon after fhis solemnity, he waj seized with 
a yioletit fever, and ordered himself to be con- 
veyed to Crescentini, where he gave his sons' 
much salutary advice, and had the happiness of 
breathing out his spirit in their arms. Such was 
the end of a man who, at one time or another, 
IS said its have subdued all his enemies, but who 
never was known to take a severe revenge upoit 
any. Painful as such an assertion must be to 
ourselves and our intelligent readers, historical 
justice obliges us to add, that the place of his 
sepulture was long kept secret, lest, as he died 
under the papal censure, his remains should have' 
boon torn from the grave by his implacable ene* 
mi<*s. 

Upon the death of Mathew the Great, and 

the accession of Galeazzo to the government,: 

Philip of Valois invaded Milan. But as his army 

was greatly inferior to that of the Milanese, he 

thought proper to negociate a peace, and re«= 

turned, with no great credit, to his own country. 

Galeazzo was succeeded, in 1327, by his son 

Actio, and, in 133.5, by his brother Luchino,. 

who no sooner undertook the government, than 

conspiracies were formed against him by his^ 

most intimate friends and relations. After these 

events, Luchino grew reserved, distrustful, and 

morose. The character and behaviour of hi|| 

wife Fusca did not a little contribute to his cha-^ 

grin. She was of the family of the Fieschi of 

Genoa, one of the noblest in Italy. In gersou. 

she vras graceful, witty, and fi,'a\\^.wy.^\i«>jw^'»»''" 

of the Lifmhurd ladks •, \)\it Ai^ N^«k»^a&^y* "" 

G g3. 
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gay^ dissolute, and expcnsire. She committed 
some scandalous excesses during a short stay at 
Venice, and on hearing that her husband wai 
acquainted with her infidelity, she administered 
to him a slow poison, which deprived him of 
the remainder of his strength, so that hii 
death was imputed to thegoutand other ailments* 
Fnsca was afterwards so much struck with re« 
morse for what she had done, that she retired ta 
a life of mortification ai^d austerity, 

John, and afterwards Galcazzo, were the sue* 
^ -pi ccssors- of Ludiino. Galcazzo marrifd 
1 ^'fift' ^*^ daughter Violantc to prince Lionel, 
* duke of Clarence, the second son of Ed* 
ward III. of England. The marriage was ce!e» 
brated on the 29th of May, in the great church 
of Milan. The magnificonce and splendour at 
the nuptials were inexpressible. Above two 
hundred English noblemen and gentlemen ftt« 
tended on the bridegroom, and, at every courf^, 
magnificent presents were sent to the attendant! 
of the English prince, such as few kings xn Ku« 
rope, at that time, could have equalled. As to 
the entertainment itself, it was so extravagant^ 
that, when the dishes were carried otf the table^ 
the remains were more than suflRciont for tea 
thousand men, Petrarch, the famous Italian 
poet, was one of the guests on this occasion* 
The English prince, however, did not long Kur* 
vive his nuptials, but died at Alba, on the ITtIi 
«f October, not without grcatsuspiciou of poi« 
son. 

Galcazzo was succeeded, in 1 378, by Bcrnabo 
his brother ; sotcvc -^^^^x^ ^^v<« ^V^^j C^leazzo, fin 
diikc of MiUty; *\\\ WO^^V ^vA\^\ viA^ 
1418, by Vh\Up. ioUtvNSAs ^\i\wVi.\%^>x^VY 
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His favourite y^n^ Sqiiarcia Giranin> of a noble 
family, who acted as t!ie purveyor of his inhu- 
manities, by procuring for him the largosi and 
fiercest mastiffs, who werf* maintained on n(ything 
bnt human flesh. When he was murdered, thfere 
ivas not a living creature who took the least 
concern about his body, which would have lairt 
tinburied, had it not b.en for the care of a 
Common prostitute, who kept it for some time 
amongst roses ; a mark of regard that deserved- 
ly nrocured for her a handsome provision from 
Philip, his brother and successor, by which she 
tras enabled to marry with credit. The same 
day, Girame, the iflfamous minion of John, was 
discovered iu a lurking-hole by the people, and 
dragged by a hook in his nose to the street be- 
fore his own palace, which was levelled to the 
ground, and there put to death with the most 
exquisite tortures. 

Philip was perpetually engaged in war. He 
reduced under his controiil Placentiaand Genoa; 
but, when deserted by his general, Carmagnola, 
his fortune gradually declined. He married his 
natural daughter to Sforza, which laid the foun- 
dation of that' adventurer's claim to the sove- 
reignty of Miliin. Sforza, however, had great 
difftculties to conquer before he could make good 
his claim. Most of the powers of Italy were 
his enemies, and, though he had a great party in 
the Milanese, yet that city was far from being 
united. Many of its inhabitants inclined to a 
republican government, and they ultimately 
proved the most powerful. Sforza, without 
shewing any opposition to this desl^ci^ mo^viA 
with his army tow*ards Ma\w\, ^'^^ <^^<ix^^'^'«^ 
services against the Yenel\aiw\ viVo\$^V^ ^^^^- 
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led from the territories they had seized, aad «9W 
after forced the citizens. to acknowledge him. 
as their duke« 

It is certain, that, if a l^gal title hy Virth lajr 
to the succession of the Milanese, it was vestei. 
in the house of Orleans, and the kings of Fraiuce,. 
tie wis XII. accordtngly put in his claim^ aa 
^andson of John Galeazzo ; ^nd for «ome iiaie 
was successful : but the insolence -of ihe FreAdh. 
was suchs that they were driven out of the JVia* 
Janese by the Swiss and Maximilian Sfojza^ 
Francis t. of France, in his turn, defeated itks 
Swiss and Milanese, and obliged the dfiscendao^ 
of the Sforza family to relinquish the^ov^erja^ 
ment for a pension of thirty thousand vducatsa 
year, Francis Sfor^a, the son of Maxim iliaa^ 
however, being assisted by the emperor and .the 
pope, regained possession of the Milanese abomt 
the year 1 521 ; and, eight years'after., the French 
king ga^e up his claim upon that duchj. |Jpo« 
the death of Francis Sforza^ in the year 1536^ 
the emperor Charles y. declared othe Milaneae 
an imperial fief^ and granted the investiture (Of 
It to his son Plulip II. king of Spain, in wiio^e 
family it coatiqued till the year 1706, whejEi th« 
French and Spaniards were driven out of it bigf 
the Imperialists, and the emperor ja^tiia tooj^ 
possession of it as a fief. 

By the treaties which followed the war of tfc 
Spanish Succession, the duchy of MUan 'was 
'Ceded to the house of Austria, in 1714, and<5e* 
<:ured to it by a treaty concluded at Vienna, in 
1736. The administration, was placed in the 
hands of a vice-governor, a minisiter of state^ a 
senate, and other functionaries. 

In fhe^ear 17G7, the government of Milan^ 

locluidii^ 
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including all Austrian Lombardy, published a 
law, by which the rights which the pope had 
liitherto exercised over ecclesiastics were trans- 
ferred to a connci], established for that purpose 
at Milan. All ecclesiastics were obliged to sell 
the estates which they had become possessed of 
during several years past ; and no subject, 
iFhether ecclesiastic or secular, was permitted to 
go to Rome for the purpose of soliciting any 
favour, txcept letters of indulgence, without the 
conseiit of the bouncil. 

Two years after this, Milan was risited by the 
toiperor, who listened to etery coip plaint that 
was addressed to him, and redressed everjf" 
grievance with which ho became acquainted. 
Advertisements were posted up^ that ^^ a r^ 
persons, even the meanest of the people, . ** 
should have free access to him tlpon any 
cause of bttsiness^ or any complaint of grieve 
ance; whenthe people quickly experienced the? 
difference between the most despoti(; and mildest 
of administrations. 1*0 Secure this happiness in 
future, the femperofr appointed a council, com. 
posed chieiiy of natives, of the greatest wortTi 
and honour, who shotkld serve as a check npoii 
the governors, and act as mediators and judges 
between them and the people. 

In the year 1775, the regency of Milan gavt 
an instance of that general disposition to reduce 
the powers of the church, which at that tim6 
pervaded Europe, by abolishing forever the tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition in that duchy, and ap.i 
propriating its estates to the support of an hos. 
pital for orphans. Some years afterwards, an 
edict was also published at Mil^vv^ •j^v^^^si.'^'^ccsji^ 
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many refligiouB orders, decrccmg tluiir ^ j^ 
states to be sold by public auction, and t ^oa* 
Pj»pr.opriating their Taliue to the csigen* 
cies and deinand^ of the state. 

Soon after tho invasion of Italy by ihe 
preach, in 1796, the exploits of their arnitf 
opened to them the road to Milan, the capture 
»[ which was to give them the possession 4ii 
Lombardy, aad effect the expulsion of the Aus* 
trians from Italy. Bonaparte entered Milan oo 
the 15th of May, five days after tke ^battle ijt 
Lodi, which proved wkoliy decisive of the £ate 
of Ldipbardy. Not long after, an insurrecUoa 
of the Milanese threatened the safety of ike 
French in that dnehy. Bonaparte, on reeeiviag 
intelli^nce of it, arrested a number of «ii8pertol 
persons^ and ordered those to be shot who iu4 
been taken io arms. The castle of Milan waf^ 
soonafiter, surrendered* 

la the following year^ the Milanese, and tiie 
^ 1^ other districts of Lombardy, wereforsal 
1707* ^^^^ ^ .commonwealth, under the nameoC 
the Cisalpine republic; but, in Ap<nt 
1799, Milan and its dependencias were recovcrad 
by the Austro-Russian army. In the month af 
June, in the following year, the Milanese^ as 
• pv well as the rest of Lombardy^ were re* 

1800* ^o"^^^''^^*^ ^y Bonaparte, and tke CcsaJL 
piniB republic again declared aa lAde* 
pendent state. 

Two years afler this, the Cisalpine common^ 
wealth was denominated the Italian repubtic^ 
and Bonaparte was elected president. In Mardh 
1805, the Italian republic was erected into z 
luingdomj aud the cijxv^icot ol l^t^\i^t& ^l^n^ssa;^ 



Ifoc title of king of Italy, caused himself to 
fts cpowiied with the iron crow n of the Lorn. 
Iteivds^ In December following, the Austriai^ 
faort «f ^he Venetiaji Slates vas added to its 
iefntoyie»* Beauharnois, Bonaparte's son.in. 
fenr^ waessentas Wceroy to Milan, which conti. 
wmd ta be the scat of the gOYernmexit* 
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ttTong and beautiful city, situated at the conflu- 
ence <)f the Doria with the Po. 

Sardinia gives the title of king ta the house of 
Savoy, and is the last retreat left them by their 
rapacious ncighbaurs the French. Tte air of 
the islan4 was accounted so unhealthful in the 
time of the Romans, that they banished thither ■ 
such persons as they wished soon to get ria of; 
but from increased coltitation or other physical 
causes, it is much improTed. The inhabitants are 
a mixture, or rather a remnant of the nations by 
whom this island has been successiTely subdued ; 
Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, Moors, Pi- 
san5,and Genoese. Cagliari is the capital. 

The inhabitants of Savoy, in the time of tie 
Romans, were linown under the name of Alio- 
Uroges; ^ho occupied that part qf the Alps 
called the citadel of Italy. After the inundatiqn 
of barbarians which overturned the Roman em- 
pire, we have scarcely any knowledge of what 
took place among these rocks till towards th^ 
middle of theeighth century, when we fii|d . n 
a count of Maurienne, who subdued the „1- 
pctty status by which he was surrounded. 
After a silence of about three hundred years, 
history brings to view Ameus, count of Savoy, 
a relation of the emperor Otho III. and ancestor 
of a long line of brave and politic' princes, who 
gradually enbrgcd their deminioiiE ; especially 
by the. marriage of count Otho with Adalaids, 
heireiis of Suia, the duchy of Turin, the valley 
of Aosta, and several estates and castles on thl^ 
soast of Genoa. 

We can only mentlqa the most ^istin. ^ q 
giiished of thestf princcB. Amadwa* W -^^^^^ 
is liUlml by iiistorians the dofen^t o^ ^* 

J CI. XVL ^h ^"^^^^ 
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charch^ the firmest support of the imperial pawcr^ 
the friend and avenger of unfortunate princes, 
the connsellor and mediator of soTereigns and 
monarchs. — ^The mildness and moderation of his 
son Amadeus VJI. procured him the yrMey of 
Barcelonetta, Nise, and Ventimigliay whicli were 
Toluntarily ceded io him. 

Amadeus VIII. had a share in aU the impor* 
tant transactions of his time. Amidst itte occu* 
pations of government, for which he was well 
qualified, being a brave warrior, an able nego* 
tiator, a profound politician, a vigilant and just 
prince, he prep^ed for himself a retreat in the 
delightful valley of Ripaille, whither he retired, 
after having committed to hiis son the lien tenant- 
generalship of tlie government. This man, how- 
ever, so regardless of grandear, afterwards ac- 
copted the popedom, under the name of Felix, 
at a time when it could only be . a burden, on 
account of the schisms by which the church 
was torn. 

His grandson Amadeus IX. was afflicted with 
such dreadful fits of epilepsy, that he was judged 
incapable of governing: but he possessed all the 
wines of a respectable individual. ^' I do not 
see your pack of hounds," said the dukjo of Mi- 
lan, who had come to visit him. '^ I will shew 
you them," replied Amadeus, and conducted 
him to an apartment itx his palace, occupied by 
poor old men whom he maintained. 
A. D. ^Charles III. lived during a period of 
1504* ^^^^®''*""®9 being pressed as in a vice be- 
tween Charles V. and Fraqcis I. ; and 
when he died ivothviv^ was left him but Aosta, 
Ostia, and ^ice. 'BvjA.'Eiia^wxi.^'VXKK^^v^ ^>\x^ 
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theinteiesigof AnRtrUandSpaia, recovered all 
the states his father had lost. 

Cbatles Emanuel inraded the marqiii- • n 
■ate of Saluccs, and wrested it frnn the , ^g^' 
crown! of France, thereby gaining a frun- ' 

tier for Turin, his capital, which before was ex> 
posed to the inroads and insults uf his enemies. 
Upon his death, Victor Ajnadeus I, sue . y. 
ceedcd to the governnent, and waged war . .' .* 
with equal success against the Spaniards. 
Francis Hyacinth, Charles Emanuel II. and 
Charles Einaouel III. were his succeisors. To 
the last of tfaeae princes, Turin owes some of her 
most magnificent structures : he also cut the 
amazing passage through the rocky Mont Viso. 
' I'his is an arch fire hundred geometrical paces ia 
length, and broad enough for two loaded mules 
to walk abreast, for transporting goods to ani 
from France and Italy. Hewaseqoally . j. 
magnificent in all bis Other public works; .Q^e' 
and is said to hare lost his life in the fol- 
lowing remarkable maaner: being one day ia 
the menage or riding school, the young prince's 
borse, in going through hii exercise, threw Mm ; 
which accident Hbocfced hts father so much, that 
lie was inuncdiately taken iJl^ and died in a few 
days. 

Charles Emajiuel never acknowledged any le< 

fitimate son but his successor Victor Amadens 
I, When that prince grew up, he married 
Anna Maria of Orleans, daughter to Philip^ 
duke of Orleans and Henrietta Ana of Eng> 
land. He imitated the conduct of I^enis XIV. 
at the reToealion of the edict of Nantes, by per- 
jccuttoj; hi* Protestant anb^ec^^ ftvcN »»*■'*» 
iFitb ail the fury and maUce o^ a. ^>^%o'^^ ^ 
U hi " 
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this inhuman conduct cost him a great deal o!| 
blood. 
. j^ The interests of Amadous also engaged 

1701 * ^'"^ ^^ *^® ^*^ ^^ *^* Spanish Succession. 
* He secretly negociated with the%Ilies, 
and, as his conduct could not be concealed from 
the penetration of the French court, Lewis or- 
dered iiis generals to make the duke's troops 
prisoners. Upon this outrage, the duke arrested 
the ambassadors of France and Spam, a regi. 
ment of French hoxse, and all the French who 
were at Turin : a measure which drew from the 
French king the following laconic letter : ^^ Mon. 
Sieuiv, since religion, honour, alliance^ treaties, 
and your own haud.writing, are of no force be- 
tween, you and me, I have sent my cousin j the 
duke of Vendome, to explain my min^ to you ; 
and he will give you four-and-twenty hours to 
tonsider what you have to do." This threaten- 
ing letter had an effect very different from what 
the writer intended. The duke was one of the 
most penetrating princes in the world, remark- 
able for accommodating his situation to his in. 
teres t; but, on occasion of this insolent letter, 
he acted with surprising spirit and constancy. 
Though he lost town after town, though his 
army did not exceed twelve thousind men, 
though he had scarce territory enough to sub- 
isist even these, and though he was but ill sup. 
ported by the imperial court, he could tvgt be 
brought to abandon his allies. At last, on the 
fifth of June, the French besieged Turin. . |^ 
His duchess and his clergy pressed him to .'^^^ 
comply with the wece^^\\.^ ot Vvv& ^V^Nva. * 

tion : he continued fvtm ?L%^\xi'3X. ^\\vrx x«w^^^- 
Stances, and forbade tW oiWx^x.o^^^^%ax\.A^ 
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htm. He even declined the civility of the French 
marshal de Feuillade, who, by ordersrof hiskii^, 
ojfered passes^ and a guard to the duchess and 
his family, to carry them to a place of safety 
when Turin was besieged. The French lost 
fourteen thousand men before the place; but 
they made themselves masters of the strongest 
posts, and the ammunition of the besieged wag 
almost exhausted. In this extremity, prince 
Eugene, after having surmounted incredible dif. 
fieulties, on the 30th of August, appeared near 
Turin, and, tWo days after, joined the duke of 
Savoy. The loss of the French, in the battle 
which lensued, was very great. Five thousand 
werfe killed, and eight thousand made prisoners. 
Two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, one 
hundred and eighty mortars, seven thousand 
eight hundred bombs, thirty- two thousand royal 
^ /-grenades, forty-eight thousand cannon balls, with 
a proportional number of small artillery and 
ttmmunition, fell into the^hands of the confede- 
rates, with all their tents, baggage, money, and 
horses of every kind ; so that, upon the whole, 
the loss which the French sustained was immense. 
The duke of Orleans retired into Dauphin6, and 
the duke of Savoy not only recovered all thfe 
towns and territories he had lost, but enabled 
the Imperialists to drive the French out of Lom« 
bardy. In the sequel, all parties con. . ^ 
curred to aggrandize him, bestowing up- i^ia* 
on him the regal dignity, with the king- * 

dom of Naples and Sicily, which, however, he 
was obliged to exchange for Sardinia. Some 
years after, he formally resigned his crowt^ to 
the prince of Piedmont, Charles j^manuel, his 

son. 
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son, reserving for himself a yearly income of otie 
hundred thousand pounds. 

The fate of Amadeus, in his retirement, ought 
to deter princes from the abdication of sove. 
reignty. Harassed with the fatigues of goyem. 
ment, and the restraint of court etiquette, he 
conceived the idea of a happy life in an agreea« 
ble retreat^ with a gay and blooming widow. 
Uer name was madam de St. Sebastian, Ama* 
deus gave her the title of countess of Sommerive, ' 
and, without disclosing his intention to abdicate^ 
married her a fortnight before he put his plan in 
execution. 

His son, Charles Emanuel III. succeeded him 
in the government, and often paid a visit to the 
retreat of his father. But an interested minister 
contrived to diminish that filial affection which 
he owed to his parent, whom this wretch naw 
accused of plots to gain over the troops, and of 
conferences with physicians and apothecariesi 
men formidable sometimes to others besides their 
patients. These insinuations produced the in- 
tended effect. At midnight, the retreat of Anm- 
deus was invented by troops ; they entered by 
the light of torches, and, having broken open the 
door of his chamber, it was filled with soldiers. 
A y. They informed him, that they had an or- 
\7%Q ^^^^ from his son, to remove him to an- 
' other place. The monarch refused to 
obey ; they dragged him from bed, while clasp, 
ing his spouse in his arms, and hurried him away 
to a bouse with latticed windows, which, in every 
thing, resembled a prison. His wife they con- 
ducted to a place for confining females guilty of 
irregularities. She was afterwards restored to 

her 
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her husband, but he ncrer recovered his liberty. 
Grief affected his he^tb. On his death-bed, he 
wished to nee his son ; but, though he promised 
not to reproach him for his conduct, his request 
was denied, and he died soon after. 

Some years after the commencement of the 
French revolution, Savoy was ceded by Charles 
Emanuel (d that republic, and it now constitutes 
on:; of the provinces of the French empire, un- 
der the name of the Department of Mont Blanc. 

Piedmont, and all his other territories on the 
continent, havinglikewlsebeen wrested from him, 
notlung is left to his son but the island of Sar- 
dinia, the least important of the posscasions of 
his family. 
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